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PREFACE 


r  N  all  history,  can  it  be  affirmed  more  truly  of  any  nation 
-**  that  its  flag  is  a  mirror  of  its  history,  than  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  The  Stars  and  Stripes  reflect  the 
development  of  thirteen  feeble  colonies  to  a  World  Power. 
The  national  standard  is  now  carried  by  our  soldiers  as  regi- 
mental colors  and  in  all  branches  of  the  national  service — a 
thing  rare  if  not  unknown  during  the  Revolution  and  in 
later  wars,  though  now  the  one  is  popularly  a  synonym  with 
the  other.  On  this  flag,  from  St.  Thomas  island  in  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Philippines  in  the  Far  East,  the  sun 
never  sets. 

The  Americans  in  khaki  enjoy  comforts  and  privileges  to 
which  those  in  the  buff  and  blue  or  of  the  sky-blue  uniform 
of  1812,  1848  or  1861  were  strangers.  Crowning  all,  are 
the  right  and  pleasure  of  fighting  under  the  national  flag — 
once  the  privilege  of  the  sailor  only.  We  must,  if  true  to 
history,  distinguish  between  regimental  colors  and  the 
national  standard. 

It  is  a  proof  and  one,  on  the  whole,  which  is  rather  credit- 
able to  our  people,  of  the  reality  of  the  "more  perfect  union" 
sought  and  provided  for  by  our  fathers,  in  the  constitution 
of  1787,  that,  in  the  popular  mind,  things  relating  to  the 
national  colors  are  supposed  to  have  been  always  what  they 
are  now.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  thirteen-striped 
flag  of  the  united  colonies,  from  Jan.  2,  1776,  and  of  the 
United  States  from  July  4,  1776,  to  June  14,  1777,  when  the 
stars  were  added,  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  carried  in  bat- 
tle and  was  familiary  known  by  sight  to  every  one.  A  large 
majority  of  the  hundred  or  more  popular  artists  and  writers 
on  this  subject  proceed  upon  this  one  obsession. 

In  reality,  our  national  history,  since  1787,  has  been  the 
gradual  development  of  the  idea  of  our  fathers — "a  more 
perfect  union" — which   even  the   Spanish  War  and   world 
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conflict  of  1914-1918  have  helped  powerfully  to  fulfil.  The 
popular  confusion  of  ideas  relating  to  regimental  colors  and 
the  striped  emblem  of  a  union  of  states  forming  a  nation, 
has  been  responsible  for  this  mistake,  because  this  important 
distinction  was  not  usually  made.  Only  during  the  author's 
lifetime,  have  the  stars  and  stripes  been  habitually  carried 
in  all  branches  of  the  service  even  by  the  regulars,  or  militia. 
The  artists  have  led  people  astray  by  pictures  of  stars  in  the 
flag  even  in  1776,  that  is,  months  before  Congress  passed 
the  vote — even  at  Princeton  and  Washington's  crossing  of 
the  Delaware. 

Now  that  our  national  isolation  from  Europe  and  Asia  is 
forever  over,  and  we  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  in  the 
world's  stream  of  events  and  forces,  it  is  well  to  survey  our 
own  history  in  a  true  perspective,  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
the  navy  as  well  as  the  army,  and  to  show  what  was  and  is 
basic  and  vital,  as  well  as  dramatic  and  popular,  in  our 
national  life.  Especially  is  it  as  wise,  as  it  is  inspiring,  to 
inquire  into  the  significance  of  those  movements,  out  of 
which  the  flag  of  our  union,  first  of  colonies,  then  of  states, 
and  finally  of  mainland,  insular  and  colonial  America  had  its 
growth. 

Our  flag  had  no  inheritance  from,  or  concord  or  associa- 
tion with  hereditary  rulers  or  arbitrary  governments.  It 
embodied  in  both  its  outward  form  and  inward  significance, 
the  idea  of  a  union  of  hearts  and  hands,  and  thus  of  brother- 
hood. In  this  our  fathers  builded  better  than  they  knew. 
Their  purpose  was  less  one  of  revolution,  than  of  evolution. 
As  now  seen,  they  acted  not  alone  for  themselves,  but  for 
all  humanity.  The  stars  and  stripes — "symbol  of  light  and 
law" — have  ever  stood  for  "the  consent  of  the  governed" 
and  for  reconciliation  and  brotherhood,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.     We  lead,  others  follow. 

One  object  in  making  this  critical  inquiry  into  exact  his- 
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tory  has  been  to  reproduce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mental 
atmosphere  and  ruling  ideas  of  each  era  and  epoch,  and  thus 
to  show  the  successive  stages  of  our  national  growth.  This 
study  is  intended  as  much  for  English-speaking  people  every- 
where, and  for  those  nations  seeking  or  hoping  for  self- 
determination,  as  for  those  who  dwell  in  the  United  States. 
Leaving  the  lowland  region  of  legend,  anecdote  and  tradi- 
tion, however  delightful  to  dwell  in,  a  true  vision  of  the  past 
has  been  sought  on  the  highlands  of  history.  The  legend 
of  our  unmixed  English  culture  has  distorted  much  Ameri- 
can historiography.  I  have  not  feared  to  show  our  vast 
debt  to  our  friends  and  fellow-helpers  in  other  lands  beyond 
sea,  whether  British  or  continental  Europe.  It  is  well  for 
us  to  know  our  spiritual  ancestry,  and  the  greatness  of  our 
obligations,  which,  happily  in  and  since  the  world's  war  for 
freedom,  we  have  begun  in  a  measure  to  discharge. 

In  the  new  and  true  history  which,  for  our  schools  and 
young  people,  is  yet  to  be  written  and  accepted,  the  indebted- 
ness of  Americans  to  all  the  old  trans-Atlantic  home-lands, 
and  especially  to  the  federal  republic  with  the  flag  of  red 
and  white  stripes,  in  the  Senate  or  States  General  of  which 
each  State  particular,  large  or  small,  had  an  equal  vote,  will 
receive  more  generous  expression,  even  while  stronger 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  closer  union  of  all  the  English- 
speaking  nations. 

Limits  of  space  have  prevented  the  inclusion  of  chapters 
on  the  flag  in  Europe  during  the  World  War  and  on  our 
French  and  British  allies,  as  well  as  on  "The  Larger  British 
Statesmanship  of  1763-1776." 

Happy  the  boy  and  girl  who,  knowing  the  true  story  of 
the  stripes  and  stars,  thrills  with  pride  as  its  folds  kiss  the 
breeze.  Nor  is  there  a  better  time  to  tell  the  story  and  to 
review  the  facts  concerning  the  American  flag  than  in  this 
year  of  the  sesqui-centennial  celebration  of  American  inde- 
pendence. W.  E.  G. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Ths  Flag  as  a  Symbol 

A  FLAG  is  the  symbol  of  an  organized  society.  Men  in 
■*  ^  mass  need  some  token  of  union,  of  purpose,  and  of 
associated  effort,  which  can  be  held  aloft  and  made  visible 
to  all.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  knowledge,  it  is  said, 
reaches  the  mind  through  the  eye.  Hence  the  standards, 
pennons  and  flags  to  signify  personal,  family,  local,  or 
national  existence. 

The  political  progress  of  mankind  seems  to  have  been 
from  savagery  to  barbarism ;  and  thence,  through  imperial- 
ism, feudalism,  monarchy  and  republic  towards  real  democ- 
racy. In  every  case,  the  symbol  chosen  reveals  the  historic 
stage  of  evolution.  When  a  nation  in  Europe  or  Asia 
emerges  out  of  monarchy  or  feudal  rules,  as  many  have 
done,  even  within  our  lifetime,  the  flag  of  a  family  or  single 
ruler  is  banished,  to  give  place  to  a  standard  which  shall 
symbolize  the  new  collective  or  national  life.  The  nation  is 
more  than  any  member  in  it,  even  its  head.  The  individual 
withers  and  the  commonwealth  is  more  and  more. 

In  the  case  of  the  horde,  the  migration,  or  the  clan,  that  is, 
society  united,  but  not  highly  organized,  the  symbol  might 
be  one ;  but  in  the  days  of  feudalism  many  were  the  insignia, 
which  romance,  moving  picture  and  the  stage  now  delight 
in  reproducing.  Whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  this  vast 
variety  of  significant  and  decorative  emblems  reveals  to  us, 
how  society  was  then  fractional  and  divided.  On  neither 
continent  was  true  nationality  reached  until  after  long  strug- 
gles. 

Under  feudalism,  that  is,  when  the  land  was  owned  not 
by  the  people,  but  by  king  and  nobles,  no  real  nation  existed 
or  could  exist;   for  the  land  belonged  not  to  those  who 
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worked  it,  but,  having  many  lords,  was  divided  among  a 
multitude  of  masters.  In  such  an  era  of  division  and  vast 
variety  of  symbols — each  individual  knight,  or  samurai,  hav- 
ing his  own  distinctive  blazon — there  could  be  no  true 
nation,  no  organic  unity,  even  though  there  might  be  hosts 
of  armed  men.  Even  the  king  had  little  more  than  a  name 
in  authority  and  often  was  but  a  figurehead,  often  hardly 
himself,  though  human,  being  much  more  than  a  flag.  In 
this  I  speak  from  experience  and  vision,  for  under  such  a 
system,  the  last  of  the  feudalisms,  I  lived,  when  in  Japan,  in 
1870  and  1871. 

Today,  nations  are  reaching  the  stage  of  true  democracy, 
but  only  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary survivals  of  feudalism.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as 
these  relics  of  the  past  remain — autocratic  or  arbitrary 
power  in  government,  the  reservation  of  force  in  classes, 
instead  of  in  intelligent  masses,  or  in  the  domination  of  a 
great  land-holding  miniority,  or  in  law  that  tends  to  foster 
the  merely  ethnic,  insular  or  parochial,  rather  than  the  inter- 
national mind — there  can  be  no  true  self-government. 
Under  the  ethics  of  the  group  or  clan,  instead  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  there  is  a  reversion  to  savagery,  rather  than  a  true 
advance  in  civilization. 

When  there  is  no  true  nation,  there  can  be  no  real  national 
symbol.  Progress  in  political  enlightenment  is  signified  by 
the  appearance  of  a  new  flag.  Such  older  conditions  and 
the  changes  from  a  multifarious  clan  system  to  monarchy, 
and  the  transformation  from  fractional  existence  to  real 
unity  as  a  nation,  with  one  flag  for  all,  I  witnessed  in  the 
great  castle  hall  of  Fukui,  Japan,  in  January,  1871,  in  the 
formal  ceremonies  at  the  burial  of  feudalism. 

In  European  countries,  when  partial  nationality  had  been 
obtained,  the  blazon  of  the  ruling  family,  in  several  notable 
instances,  was  chosen  as  the  national  symbol ;  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  flag  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  on  which  blossomed  the 
white  lilies  of  France ;  and  of  the  line  of  the  Hohenzollerns 
and  the  Romanoffs,  whence  issued  the  double  eagles  of 
Prussia  and  old  Russia.  Or,  out  of  many  provinces,  feder- 
ally united,  the  colors  of  one  state,  old  and  honored,  or  vic- 
torious, were  in  later  days  exalted  to  be  the  national  symbol ; 
as  when  those  of  Brabant,  black,  yellow  and  red  were,  in 
1830,  made  the  flag  of  Belgium ;  and  when,  in  1848,  the  tri- 
color of  Sardinia  became  ultimately  the  union  flag  of  united 
Italy !  Yet  perhaps  the  future  may  show  that  in  place  of 
these  family  emblems,  a  more  truthful  expression  of  the 
common  weal  may  be  substituted. 

Both  European  and  Asiatic  history  reflect  the  fact  that 
when  real  nationality  has  been  attained,  through  subordina- 
tion of  the  throne  and  monarch  to  the  wish  of  the  nation, 
the  elaborate  feudal  insignia  of  the  once  ducal  or  royal 
family  give  way  to  a  simpler  form,  less  rich  in  symbols  but 
more  striking  in  color  and  more  easily  recognized.  Yet  the 
historic  instinct  associates  the  new  symbol,  if  possible,  with 
ancient  prestige  and  with  the  rule  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth, rather  than  of  its  single  leader.  In  France,  parent 
of  so  many  noble  precedents,  the  return  was  made  after  the 
Revolution,  from  the  medieval  lilies  of  Bourbon  to  the  ver- 
tical tri-color ;  that  is,  the  blue,  white  and  red  of  the  Gallic 
uprising,  in  the  fifth  century,  against  Roman  despotism. 

These  three  colors — the  blue,  emblematic  of  Heavenly 
Law  and  Divine  majesty ;  the  white,  of  purity  of  soul,  inten- 
tion and  compelling  motive ;  and  the  red,  of  human  blood 
and  devotion,  seem  to  have  been  associated  with  the  earliest 
efforts  of  European  freedom.  Nor  have  later  ages  ceased 
to  honor  as  favorite  colors,  the  red,  the  white  and  the  blue. 
Devout  souls  saw  in  them  also  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
in  the  name  of  which  so  many  treaties  under  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  were  signed. 
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Strictly  speaking,  the  ancients  had  no  flags,  but  rather 
banners  or  symbols.  The  idea  of  political  society  found 
material  expression,  for  the  most  part,  in  metal,  wood,  or 
some  other  rigid  substance  for  the  manifestation  of  social 
unity,  though  textiles  were  not  unknown.  Even  a  handful 
of  hay,  or  a  shoe  have  served  a  like  purpose.  The  names  of 
war  emblems  or  of  symbols  of  the  soul  of  a  nation,  reveal 
first  the  idea  of  what  as  to  material  chosen,  is  fixed,  held  or 
carried,  rather  than  of  what  flaps,  flutters  or  waves  in  the 
wind.  There  are  few  or  no  associations  in  ancient  litera- 
ture, as  there  are  so  abundantly  in  modern  idea  and  poetry, 
with  the  breeze,  the  sky,  or  mountain  height,  or  "the  her- 
aldry of  Heaven".  The  record  is  "set  up",  rather  than 
"unfurled". 

Even  though  drawn  from  mythology  or  fairy  tale  liv- 
ing creatures,  the  eagle,  the  lion,  the  dragon  were  favorite 
emblems,  because  significant  of  dominion,  concentrated 
strength,  swiftness,  power,  or  endurance.  Or,  it  was  sought 
to  express  the  ideas  of  authority  at  home  and  power  abroad 
by  significant  letters,  wreaths,  or  emblems  representing  a 
strong  civic  bond  of  common  interest,  like  the  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
(Senate  and  People  of  Rome).  Or,  some  favorite  legend 
was  graven,  cast,  or  embroidered.  In  every  case,  for  mili- 
tary use  at  least,  the  form  was  brief,  simple  and  impressive, 
so  that  the  symbol  could  be  easily  recognized. 

The  blazon  was  very  elaborate  and  richer  in  color  in 
Asiatic  countries,  and  the  banners,  pennants  and  streamers 
more  numerous.  The  vast  palace  of  A.  Fang  King,  built 
B.  C.  212,  by  Shi  Wang  Ti,  the  unifier  of  feudal  China  and 
builder  of  the  Great  Wall,  was  erected  by  the  forced  labor 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  men.  Its  central  hall  could  hold 
ten  thousand  persons,  under  banners  sixty  feet  high.  It 
was  enlarged  B.  C.  209.     In  contrast,  the  passion  of  the 
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West  has  always  been  for  form,  that  of  the  East  for  decora- 
tion. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  our  northern  ancestors,  who,  during 
their  primitive  forest  life  were  defective  in  those  arts  of 
weaving  and  dyeing,  which  were  already  highly  developed 
in  the  Orient,  were  brought,  through  the  crusades,  into  con- 
tact with  the  crafts  of  the  Saracens,  who,  in  these  respects, 
were  more  civilized.  The  mind  of  Europe  was  richly  fer- 
tilized by  contact  with  the  Orient,  whose  skilled  workmen 
had  mastered  many  a  secret  of  dye,  textile  and  color,  which 
later  was  borrowed  and  introduced  into  the  West.  The 
loom  became  a  mine  of  wealth. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  found  two-fold  expression  in  an 
amazing  development  of  varied  craftsmanship  and  in  an 
outburst  of  splendor  in  the  heraldic  art.  Indeed  feudalism 
may  be  said  to  have  given  birth  to  the  very  industrialism 
that  later  destroyed  it.  A  medieval  European  war-host  in 
motion,  a  cavalcade  out  of  the  castle  on  a  gala  occasion,  a 
hawking  party  of  lords  and  ladies,  a  town  parade  of  the 
guilds,  or  a  procession  of  churchmen  on  holy  days  made  a 
marvelous  pageant  of  color.  The  same  was  true  of  ancient 
China  and  of  that  feudal  Japan,  in  which  I  lived  during  the 
last  year  of  its  existence. 

Yet  during  all  this  medieval  era  and  until  the  rise  of  the 
modern  European  states,  while  there  were  many  flags,  there 
were  few  real  nations  and  therefore  few  national  ensigns. 
The  labarums,  oriflammes,  gonfalons,  standards,  guidons, 
and  signal  flags,  as,  notably,  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, in  which  this  phase  of  splendor  was  significant,  were 
not  truly,  certainly  not  exclusively,  political.  They  were  in- 
dicative, rather,  of  creeds  and  theological  conceptions.  They 
were  graphic  symbols  of  the  dogmas  of  a  community  in 
arms  and  the  emblems  of  official  orthodoxy,  rather  than  the 
symbols  of  states. 
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European  nationality  had  not  yet  emerged  from  feudal- 
ism. The  medieval  mind  dominated  in  political  matters. 
Saint  Augustine,  who  had  died  a  thousand  years  before, 
ruled  church,  state  and  intellect.  It  was  he  who  first  made 
use  of  the  words  "e  pluribus  unum" — not  in  the  significance 
given  by  Horace  the  poet,  or  possibly  Virgil,  who  employed 
the  phrase  to  mean  a  salad,  made  up  of  many  ingredients — 
but  of  a  social  organism  in  nobler  unity. 

Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  symbols  of  the  cross,  still 
seen  on  the  flags  of  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain 
and,  until  lately,  of  Russia,  are  survivals  of  this  period, 
when  the  medieval  forms  and  conceptions  of  the  church  tra- 
dition of  the  Christ,  with  its  symbols  of  the  Cross  and  the 
Holy  Grail,  were  the  ruling  ideas,  arising  from,  or  giving 
rise  to,  the  dominant  religious  passion. 

The  fresh  horizons  of  thought,  the  outlook  of  the  Renais- 
sance, or  Revival  of  Learning,  and  impulse  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ushered  in  the  modern  world,  with  its  new  type  of  a 
state,  underlaid  with  new  foundations.  There  were  now 
definite  boundaries,  more  clearly  defined  functions,  a  new 
diplomacy,  and  an  increase  of  local  interests.  Then,  with 
the  doctrine  of  "the  balance  of  power",  there  came  the  slow 
but  sure  growth  of  a  world-conscience,  and  this,  apart  from 
ecclesiastical  domination.  The  new  states  required  new 
symbols.  There  were  fewer  flags,  but  each  of  these  was  of 
profounder  significance. 

What  is  true  of  the  Occident  is  true  also  of  the  Orient, 
for  despite  the  notions  of  certain  writers,  there  is  no  funda- 
mental difference  in  the  humanity  of  East  and  West ;  for 
human  nature  has  not  changed  in  all  the  ages.  The  new 
five-striped  flag  with  as  many  colors  of  the  Chinese  Repub- 
lic and  the  assertions  of  nationality  from  1925,  have  demon- 
strated this  fact. 


CHAPTER  II 

National  Flags  in  the  New  World 

A  FTER  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  rise  of 
<*■*-  the  nations  of  Christendom,  the  evolution  of  flag  lore 
proceeded  along  the  parallel  lines  of  faith  and  the  ownership 
of  land.  The  flag  meant  either  church-orthodoxy  or  per- 
sonal loyalty ;  or  both,  rather  than  of  nationality.  Church 
and  State  were  one. 

By  degrees,  in  an  ever-increasing  sense  of  nationality  and 
mutual  obligation,  politics  were  decentralized  from  the  papal 
throne  and  court  and  made  the  business  of  each  state.  In 
time,  the  forces  of  commercialism  and  industrialism,  more 
or  less  organized,  which  had  their  origin  and  center  first  in 
Italy  and  then  in  the  Low  Countries,  undermined  feudalism. 
After  the  Reformation,  the  large  marine  interests  and  the 
new  use  of  the  wide  ocean  tended  to  unify  and  consolidate 
those  nations  bordering  on  the  sea.  This  process,  while 
weakening  the  nobles  and  all  feudal  structures,  gave  for  a 
time  more  power  to  kings,  or  the  central  administration, 
thus  strengthening  the  bond  between  the  throne  and  the  peo- 
ple. Royalty  was  ever  a  better  expression  of  the  common 
weal  and  of  the  nation's  life  than  feudalism,  because  it  was 
a  superior  proof  of  social  unity  tending  to  nationalism. 

When  the  sixteenth  century  opened,  the  two  dominant 
forces,  the  Church  and  the  Empire,  were  still  the  paramount 
institutions,  representing  vast  authority  exerted  on  a  large 
scale.  Yet  neither  of  these  were  able  to  withstand,  without 
radical  modification,  the  clash  of  these  two  great  movements 
of  the  human  mind,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 
From  the  former,  following  upon  the  discovery  of,  and  re- 
entrance  into  the  modern  world  of  the  classical  ideas  and 
forms  of  Greece  and  Rome,  arose  Columbus.  With  him  was 
the  hope  of  discovering  the  new  world  on  the  earth,  but 
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lying  far  to  the  westward.  For  generations,  and  during  the 
whole  life  of  the  Genoese  dreamer,  the  legends  of  a  lost 
Atlantic  dominated  the  human  imagination.  For  centuries 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  continent  westward  from 
Europe  was  one  of  literary  form,  rather  than  a  problem  of 
exploration  or  geography.  In  fact,  the  main  arguments 
which  Columbus  used,  hoping  to  win  royal  patronage  and 
obtain  ships  and  men  for  the  desired  venture  into  and  over 
the  Sea  of  Darkness,  were  quotations  from  Plato  and  pas- 
sages in  the  classics.  Men  then,  as  now,  were  moved  to 
action  by  precedents  of  success  and  by  preconceived  ideas 
from  the  past,  more  than  by  visions  of  the  present  or  reve- 
lations of  the  future. 

Charles  V,  of  military  mind  only,  not  being  able  to  com- 
prehend or  penetrate  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation,  imagined 
that  he  could  destroy  them  by  fire  and  sword.  He  failed  in 
this,  and  then  his  bigoted  son  Philip  II  attempted,  with  the 
Inquisition  and  by  armed  invasion  and  the  desolation  of  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  to  crush  what  men 
believed  to  be  true.  Unwittingly  and  sorely  against  his 
will,  he  set  in  motion  that  train  of  events  which  created  the 
Dutch  Republic,  or  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  later  gave  our  American  fathers  a  model,  but  one  on 
which  to  improve. 

Philip's  policy  meant  the  sowing  of  seed  for  a  new  har- 
vest of  flags  on  land  and  sea.  He  drove  out  of  the  Belgic 
provinces  the  Walloons  and  Flemings.  These  people,  besides 
entering  England  and  Holland,  helped  to  make  both  coun- 
tries great,  in  numbers  and  wealth.  They  made  also  the 
first  permanent  settlements  with  homes,  families  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  the  region  of  the  four  Middle 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

It  is  out  of  this  central  region  of  the  United  States  that 
most  of  the  creative  and  unifying  forces  in  the  American 
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republic  have  arisen.  In  its  cosmopolitan  population,  toler- 
ance, hatred  of  feudal  traditions,  and  the  influences  tending 
to  the  consolidation  of  remoter  sections  into  "a  more  perfect 
union",  it  furnished,  even  in  the  ante-Revolution  era,  the 
true  type  of  the  American  Union,  as  perfected  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  To  our  fathers,  the  Dutch  Republic  was  a 
living  model.  The  true  birthplace  of  the  flag  of  stripes  and 
stars,  of  the  Declaration,  constitution  and  place  of  the  first 
national  capital  was  in  this  central  region  between  the 
Potomac  and  Saint  Lawrence. 

It  has  almost  been  forgotten  that  the  first  homes  made  in 
New  Netherland,  or  the  Middle  Region,  by  civilized  men, 
who  had  with  them  women  and  children  also,  were  by 
French-speaking  Walloons,  refugees  from  the  Belgic  Neth- 
erlands into  the  Dutch  Republic.  When  organized  with  a 
civil  government  in  1626,  this  middle  region  of  the  future 
United  States,  was  officially  called  Nova  Belgica,  or  New 
Belgium.  It  comprised  the  territory  of  the  four  colonies 
known,  since  1776,  as  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  This  fact  and  truth  were 
recognized  in  1924  by  the  United  States  government,  which 
by  order  of  Congress  issued  a  memorial  half-dollar  and 
postage  stamps  of  three  denominations. 

The  Spanish  flags  were  the  first  seen  on  or  near  this  conti- 
nent. Yet  they  were  borne  by  an  Italian,  Columbus.  This 
seems  prophetic  of  the  fusion  of  nationalities  in  America. 
He  first  sighted  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

To  Italy  must  be  awarded  the  glory  of  making  the  new 
world  known,  and  three  of  her  sons  deserve  endless  honor 
from  Americans.  Columbus  made  landfall  in  the  West 
"India"  islands ;  Amerigo  Vespucci  first  saw  the  southern 
half  of  the  continent ;  the  two  Cabots,  Italians,  sailing  from 
Bristol,  England,  under  the  English  flag,  sighted  the  New 
Found  Land.     From  the  glimpse  by  an  Italian  of  an  out- 
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lying  island  in  the  north,  was  based  England's  claim  to  the 
whole  northern  half  of  the  double  continent.  In  time  they 
made  good  their  claim  by  occupation  to  what  was  north  of 
Florida.  In  their  honor  today,  two  great  electric  lights 
glittter  from  the  memorial  tower  to  the  Cabots,  which  has 
been  reared  only  in  recent  years  in  Bristol.  Yet  it  was  a 
half  century  before  Cabot's  discovery — officially  valued  in 
the  king's  record  at  no  more  than  £10 — was  mentioned  in  a 
book,  or  was  popularly  known  in  England.  Later  Veraz- 
zano  sailed  into  the  Hudson  River — a  fact  commemorated 
by  a  monument  on  Manhattan  Island.  Nevertheless  Italy 
was  destined  to  possess  no  soil  on  the  new  continent,  or  to 
establish  her  flags  in  America,  for  Italy  was  then  the  land 
of  many  divisions. 

It  is  from  these  four  Italians,  remembered  and  famous, 
that  many  American  names  are  derived.  We  have  coined 
first  our  poetic  appellation  as  a  nation,  "Columbia" ;  praising 
her  in  a  national  song  as  "the  gem  of  the  ocean" ;  while 
applying  it  freely  also  to  countries,  counties,  lands  and 
rivers  on  the  American  continent,  both  north  and  south. 
From  Amerigo  comes  the  name  "America"  for  the  conti- 
nent ;  first  given  by  the  geographer  Waldseemiiller,  and  now 
accepted  by  the  whole  world. 

Happily  after  seven  millions  of  Italians  have  settled 
among  us,  especially  since  the  war  between  the  states,  recog- 
nition has  been  made  of  their  part,  both  in  the  making  of  the 
nation  and  as  Allies  in  the  World  War  for  freedom.  Besides 
Dr.  Vito  Garreto's  History  of  the  United  States  (Storia 
degli  Stati  Uniti)  the  first  in  Italian  and  published  in  1917, 
our  armies  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  have  fought  on 
Italian  soil  as  allies  and  comrades  with  the  men  of  Italy,  to 
gain  the  victory  against  autocracy.  By  approval  and  pat- 
ronage, in  1918,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  May 
24  is  celebrated  as  Italy-America  Day. 
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For  two  centuries  after  the  papal  division  of  the  earth's 
area,  the  sovereigns  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  considered  all 
colonists,  English,  French,  Dutch,  or  others,  found  on 
American  soil,  as  common  burglars,  to  be  put  to  death  when 
caught.  In  1924,  at  Mayport,  Florida,  the  site  of  Coligny's 
settlement  of  Huguenots  of  1562,  destroyed  by  the  Span- 
iards, a  commemorative  celebration  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  the  only  adventurers  who  crossed 
the  ocean — named  by  them  after  the  lost  Atlantis  of  the 
myth,  the  Antilles,  or  ante-insulae,  or  front  islands,  being 
supposed  to  be  at  the  threshold — nor  were  gold  and  silver 
the  only  things  sought  and  desired ;  nor  was  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  the  sole  pretext  of  occupation  made ;  or  the 
justification  sought  for  inhuman  cruelties.  Furs,  fish,  tim- 
ber, metals,  tobacco,  and  new  articles  of  food  and  wealth 
attracted  men,  whose  chief  imports  to  the  new  continent, 
were  slavery,  bloodhounds,  dogmas,  and  the  worn-out  ideas 
of  the  old  world. 

Yet  there  were  forces  from  behind,  impelling  men  of 
other  nations  forward.  Mysterious  impulses  pushed  tens 
of  thousands  toward  the  setting  sun.  This  race-movement, 
that  had  begun  in  days  before  the  dawn  of  history,  kept  on, 
as  if  man  must  needs  be  on  an  eternal  march. 

At  the  mastheads  of  the  exploring  or  colonizing  ships  were 
the  flags  of  Spain,  England,  France,  Holland  and  Sweden. 
In  later  generations  came  Germans,  Danes,  and  Scandina- 
vians in  new  marine  activities  and  in  vessels  that  were  not 
always  of  their  own  building.  The  many  varieties  of  immi- 
grants who  came  to  America,  which  was  to  be  made  into  a 
new  Europe,  were  first  from  the  northern  and  then  from  the 
Mediterranean  nations. 

Long  after  the  descent  of  the  Norsemen  under  their  raven 
standard,  the  flags   seen   successively  in  American   waters 
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during  the  fifteenth  century,  were  Spanish,  Italian,  English 
.and  French ;  yet  from  none  of  these  is  the  American  flag 
descendant.  In  no  one  of  their  national  standards  can  there 
be  discerned  any  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  mak- 
ing of  the  flag  of  the  stripes  and  stars,  which  is  so  eloquent 
•of  history  in  the  past  and  potency  in  the  present,  while  also 
prophetic  of  future  glories.  From  the  point  of  view  afforded 
by  what  flew  at  the  mastheads  of  European  ships  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  star-spangled  banner  is  a  discovery, 
not  a  manufacture,  a  creation,  and  not  an  evolution. 

Yet  from  another  point  of  view,  which  we  shall  take  in 
this  volume,  in  its  origin  and  life,  from  Jan.  2,  1776,  to  June 
14,  1777,  during  which  time  it  contained  stripes  only,  it  is 
a  growth,  continuance  and  improvement  of  that  of  the  fed- 
eral republic,  which  first  sent  its  sons  and  daughters  to  col- 
onize the  middle  or  empire  region  of  America.  What  was 
once  the  soil  of  New  Netherland  has  ever  been  the  center  of 
those  centripetal,  unifying  and  reconciling  influences  in  the 
making  of  the  United  States  of  America,  yet  also  with  a 
rebirth  of  freedom  and  marvellous  possibilities. 

One  hundred  years  or  more,  after  Cabot's  discovery,  were 
to  pass  before  England  had  gained  a  foothold  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  or  possessed  by  occupation  any  land  beyond 
sea.  The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  initiated  and 
patronized  by  their  kings,  were  a  century  old,  before  scat- 
tered bands  of  English  people,  with  no  common  interests  or 
purpose — nearly  all  of  them  outcasts,  despised  and  rejected 
by  King  and  Court — became  true  colonists,  by  gaining  and 
holding  their  own,  with  new  ideas  of  liberty  under  law,  on 
the  American  continent. 

Some  of  these  men,  whom  we  call  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
(first  so  named  in  1797,  or  long  after  the  United  States  was 
born)  and  also  several  of  the  later  Puritan  leaders,  dwelt 
twelve  years  in  a  republic,  in  which  they  saw  the  workings 
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of  federal  government.  Under  the  flag  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  were  religious  toleration,  public  schools,  and  many 
features  of  democracy  within  the  church.  These  same  menr 
with  the  Puritans,  when  on  American  soil,  formed  the  New 
England  Confederation.  They  planted  those  seeds  of  fed- 
eral government,  of  which,  two  centuries  later,  the  flag  of 
thirteen  red  and  white  stripes  was  the  larger  exponent ;  each 
colony,  state,  or  member  of  the  system,  as  in  the  older 
republic  beyond  sea,  whether  large  or  small,  having  one  and 
an  equal  vote.  The  various  immigrants  on  the  American 
continent  named  their  region  New  Spain,  New  France,  New 
Netherland,  New  England,  New  Sweden,  or  Nova  Scotia, 
and  even  William  Penn,  until  overruled  by  royal  decree, 
wished  to  call  his  domain  New  Wales.  All  these  names 
were  submerged  under  the  names,  first  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies and  then  of  "these  United  States". 

The  people  who  began  this  greatest  of  the  world's  repub- 
lics were  not  of  the  ordinary  grade  of  humanity,  but  had 
been  tested  and  reinforced  by  political  experiences  in  var- 
ious lands.  Their  leaders  were  men  of  vision.  They  had 
more  or  less  of  the  international  mind. 

For  three  centuries,  the  steady  stream  of  immigrants  into 
the  two  Americas,  North  and  South,  continued.  Yet  into 
no  part  of  the  only  one  of  the  five  continents,  that  has  the 
poles  for  its  limits,  has  such  amazing  variety  of  mankind 
streamed,  as  into  the  north  temperate  region  between 
Mexico  and  Canada.  Into  this  area,  not  only  did  the  peo- 
ples of  the  European  continent  enter,  but  the  four  nations 
within  the  British  Isles  sent  their  hosts  to  populate  the  com- 
monwealth that  was  destined  to  stretch  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  United  States  cannot  truthfully  be  called  a 
New  England,  a  New  Netherland,  a  New  France,  a  New 
Spain,  or  a  New  Sweden.  The  logic  of  events,  with  the 
force  of  numbers  and  the  dominance  of  new  ideas,  made  all 
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these  names  obsolete.  To  no  one  country  or  people  in 
Europe,  but  to  many  of  them,  are  we,  as  Americans,  in- 
debted, and  it  is  but  right  that  we  should  know,  feel,  express, 
and  truthfully  make  inventory  of  our  manifold  and  varie- 
gated debt.  We  do  well  to  cultivate  gratitude  as  a  perma- 
nent virtue,  especially  as  our  wealth  and  power  increase  and 
our  world-outlook  widens. 

By  attending  to  these  facts,  instead  of  harkening  to  pleas- 
ing but  baseless  traditions,  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  learn 
the  true  ancestry  of  the  stripes  and  stars,  and  to  discern 
clearly  the  foundation  stones  of  American  liberty ;  for  the 
history  of  the  flag  is  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Let  us  give  all  glory  to  God  and  to  ancestral  England,  for 
her  generous  outpouring  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  win- 
ning of  this  continent  and  largely  on  our  behalf,  and  for  all 
her  generous  gifts  to  us;  for  our  inheritances  of  language, 
literature,  law,  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  for  blessings 
unnumbered.  Let  our  gratitude  be  ever  keen  and  deeply 
felt.  We,  too,  own  loyally  the  sway  of  King  Shakespeare, 
of  Lord  Milton,  and  of  the  Bible  in  our  common  tongue. 
Yet  even  overflowing  gratitude  and  filial  affection  need  not, 
for  a  moment,  veil  or  diminish  our  debt  to  the  neighboring 
Republic  of  the  Netherlands,  and  for  her  ideas  of  federal 
government,  her  great  example  of  its  working,  and  for  the 
other  large  inheritances  from  Holland.  These  are  now 
wrought  into  our  national  life,  underlying  all  society,  as 
surely  and  as  unshakably  as  a  pyramid's  base.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  the  Netherlands'  history  are  to  be  found  the 
precedent  for  every  one  of  our  federal  actions  and  events. 

Why  need  we  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul?  We  may  divide 
rightly  the  word  of  historic  truth  in  owning  in  full  our 
debt,  and  yet  give  each  to  England  and  the  three  other 
countries  in  the  British  Isles,  to  Holland,  to  France,  to  Ger- 
many, to  Scandinavia,  the  meed  of  praise  in  due  season  and 
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in  right  measure.  Of  all  the  inspirations  to  union  and  to 
the  formation  of  one  nation  out  of  many  diverse  elements, 
of  all  the  examples  of  "love  of  liberty  and  bravery  in  the 
defense  of  it" — as  Benjamin  Franklin  reminded  our  fathers 
— of  freedom  of  conscience,  of  democracy  in  the  church — as 
Jefferson  made  plain — and  of  republicanism  in  the  form  of 
government,  of  popular  education  and  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press ;  in  a  word,  in  all  those  lines  of  national  progress 
that  have  made  distinctive  America,  Holland,  beyond  any 
other  country,  has  given  us  the  earliest  and  the  greatest 
precedents. 

It  was  from  the  United  Netherlands,  so  admired  by  Wil- 
liam Penn,  and  later  by  Adams,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and 
Madison,  that  the  initial  impulse  to  action  in  federal  union 
came  to  our  fathers,  as  well  as  plans  and  foreshadowing  of 
world  unity.  The  rich  symbolism  and  the  golden  mottoes 
that  teach  the  power  inherent  in  little  things  when  joined 
together,  besides  most  of  our  slogans  and  battle  cries,  we 
have  borrowed  from  a  federal  republic.  From  the  Nether- 
lands came  the  stripes  in  our  banner  and  on  our  shield,  the 
arrows  in  the  eagle's  talons,  and  the  axioms  of  "No  taxation 
without  consent"  and  "In  union  there  is  strength".  As 
early  as  the  first  liberation  of  the  mind,  that  was  felt  when 
the  shackles  of  Latinity  were  broken,  and  the  freedom  of 
faith,  that  came  in  the  vernacular,  from  the  Eternal  Word, 
the  Netherlands  seized  upon  the  message  of  him  who,  from 
Troas,  in  a  little  boat,  brought  liberty  and  democracy  to 
Europe — "We  being  many  are  one"  (unum  corpus,  multi 
sumus).  The  ritual  of  mystical  union,  in  preparation  for 
the  Christian  soldier's  oath  (sacramentum)  of  loyalty  to 
their  Great  Captain,  was  in  these  words  [Dutch]  of  1568. 
They  were  put  into  English  about  1770,  by  Archibald  Laid- 
lie  in  New  York,  a  patriot  in  the  American  cause : 
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"For  as  out  of  many  grains  one  meal  is  ground  and  one 
bread  baked,  and  out  of  many  berries  being  pressed  together, 
one  wine  floweth  and  mixeth  itself  together,  so  shall  we  all 
through  brotherly  love  be  altogether  one  body." 

In  these  figurative  sentences,  we  may  as  surely  find  spir- 
itual food  for  patriotism  as  for  personal  religion.  The 
Roman  soldier  swore  by  his  nation's  standard  and  to  it  he 
owed  allegiance.  The  American,  in  love  to  his  country,  can 
do  no  less.  Let  the  children  ever,  in  reverent  attitude  say 
in  unison : 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands. 

One  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

Nor  is  it,  in  this  place,  too  early  in  our  history  of  the 
stripes  and  stars,  to  offer  our  thanks  and  express  our  grati- 
tude to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  for  in- 
troducing into  our  schools  the  ritual  of  patriotism,  the  salute 
to  the  flag,  and  the  sacrament  of  loyalty  to  the  sacred  symbol 
of  our  liberties.  It  is  wholly  fitting  that  in  a  republic,  the 
public  schools  be  nurseries  of  patriotism.  Here,  again,  we 
follow  the  example  given  us  in  the  republic  of  the  seven- 
striped  flag,  wherein  Pilgrim,  Puritan,  Walloon,  Palatinate, 
and  Huguenot  sought  and  found  refuge  and  freedom  of 
conscience,  while  seeing  also  the  workings  of  republican 
government,  based  on  universal  education.  In  both  the  Old 
Netherlands  and  in  New  Netherland,  the  public  schools 
were  open  to  and  attended  by  girls,  as  well  as  boys ;  both 
receiving  a  free  education  until  the  age  of  twelve.  The 
Eighty  Years  War  for  freedom  was,  in  great  part,  won  by 
the  loyal  support  and  aid  of  the  educated  women  of  the 
Dutch  Republic. 

It  is  this  all-round  capacity  of  the  American  woman,  that 
has  won  the  chivalric  deference  tQ  her  of  the  men.  Well 
did  the  historian  and  philosopher,  Von  Treitschke,  who  so 
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inoculated  Germany  with  junkerism,  in  preparation  for  the 
great  "Kultur"  war,  say,  years  ago,  in  Berlin,  that  "even  the 
enemies  of  America  saw  in  this  deference  to  the  unpro- 
tected woman,  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  civilization."  That 
she  should  be  unsafe  in  Europe,  he  thought,  marked,  in  this 
respect,  "inferiority  in  the  European  social  morals." 

It  was  in  the  Netherlands  also  that  the  leader  of  revolt 
and  independence,  the  commander  of  armies  and  head  of 
the  repubilc,  William  the  Silent  was  named  "Father  of  his 
Country"  (Pater  Patriae).  It  was  by  the  Dutch  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  Washington  was  first  so  called.  In  reading  their 
bibles  and  in  transferring  their  thoughts  in  art,  to  canvas 
with  color,  the  Dutch  artists  loved  oftener  to  illustrate  rep- 
resentative and  republican  government,  as  of  Moses  choos- 
ing elders  to  assist  him,  rather  than  the  right  of  kings  to 
reign — a  right  which  God  gave  in  his  wrath  and  took  away 
in  his  sore  displeasure.  In  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic, lie  every  one  of  the  precedents  of  the  American  Com- 
monwealth. Of  the  three  colonial  sections,  the  South,  New 
England,  or  the  Central  Region,  the  four  states  in  the  area 
of  New  Netherland  were  in  spirit  and  features  most  pro- 
phetic of  the  American  Union. 


CHAPTER  III 

Growth  of  Flag  Sentiment  in  the  Colonies 

THE  sense  of  organic  life  in  the  thirteen  separate  colo- 
nies developed  especially  from  the  time  of  King  Wil- 
liam III  in  1688.  The  people  felt  more  and  more  that 
America  was  their  home  and  the  evolution  of  appropriate 
symbols  began.  The  provinces  adopted  flags  of  their  own, 
expressing  local  ideas  and  feelings,  for  each  one  made  its 
special  appeal  and  awakened  pleasing  emotions.  Gradually, 
these  flags  were  felt  to  be  real  expressions  of  brotherhood, 
and  came  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men. 

Distant  by  an  ocean's  breadth  from  the  old  lands  of  cul- 
ture, each  new  generation  felt  the  influence  of  its  environ- 
ment. The  reactions  of  nature,  the  appeal  of  the  land- 
scape, and  of  the  frontier,  upon  the  human  imagination  had 
ever  increasing  power.  In  each  colony  the  new  and  more 
immediate  interests,  economic  and  social,  and  the  enlarging 
sense  of  fraternity  with  the  other  colonists  insensibly 
wrought  charms  unfelt  before — even  to  a  conception  of 
unity,  and  the  possibility  of  self-contained  political  life, 
though  in  harmony  with  the  mother  country.  The  word 
"Continental"  became  in  common  language  to  mean  Ameri- 
can, as  distinct  from  European  interests. 

By  degrees,  the  British  ensigns,  the  Union  Jack  and  other 
symbols  of  the  Mother  Country's  power,  while  ever  present 
on  the  ships  and  frequent  at  the  seaports,  were,  on  land, 
seen  chiefly  over  official  dwellings  or  offices,  or  were  dis- 
played from  the  houses  of  those  in  government  employ,  or 
who  were  most  in  favor  with  the  king's  agents.  In  the 
interior,  except  over  forts,  the  royal  standard  was  rarely 
visible.  Yet  in  Great  Britain,  little  notice  seems  to  have  been 
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taken  of  what  was  really  this  rising  tide  of  American  repub- 
licanism. 

In  the  selection  of  symbols,  the  colonies  were  influenced 
by  Indian  traditions,  by  climate,  environment,  prominent 
objects  in  the  landscape,  the  characteristic  animals  of  the 
region  and  their  habits  and  character,  by  the  chief  sources 
of  wealth,  or,  by  consideration  of  ancestral  history,  of  piety, 
or  of  religious  conviction.  Massachusetts  chose  one  form 
of  the  pine  tree  as  the  proper  symbol  of  "the  land  of 
the  pointed  firs",  adding  later  the  motto  "An  Appeal  to 
Heaven".  It  was  the  pine  tree,  not  the  effigy  of  the  English 
king,  that  appeared  also  on  the  colonial  coinage.  New  York 
reproduced,  in  threefold  honor  of  the  original  native  engi- 
neer of  her  landscape,  the  symbol  of  her  early  riches  and 
even  of  her  currency  and  the  wealth  of  her  water  power, 
what  had  been  originally  on  the  seal  of  the  province  of  Novi 
Belgii,  or  New  Netherland — the  black  beaver  set  on  a  white 
field. 

More  than  one  of  the  colonial  flags,  at  some  time  or 
another,  made  that  typical  American  creature,  the  rattle- 
snake— slow  in  hostilities,  but  terrible  and  tenacious  in  attack 
and  defense — their  symbol ;  with  the  added  warning  "Don't 
tread  on  me".  Benjamin  Franklin  has  left  us  a  long  dis- 
sertation on  the  habits  and  character  of  the  Cro talis  durissus. 

This  symbol  was  especially  notable  in  the  flag  of  Virginia, 
on  which  the  rattlesnake  was  coiled  in  the  attitude  of  readi- 
ness to  strike.  Its  rattle  and  the  venom-loaded  tongue  were 
made  especially  conspicuous.  South  Carolina  chose  the 
palmetto  tree.  Did  the  addition  of  the  silver  crescent  recall 
the  Dutch  Beggars  of  the  Sea,  with  the  motto,  "Better 
Truth  Than  Tyrant"  ?  Connecticut's  banner  pictured  three 
flourishing  grape  vines,  rich  in  fruitage,  their  generous  and 
well-laden  boughs  being  well  supported  on  arbors,  under 
which    was    the    motto,    "Qui    transtulit    sustinet"    which 
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means,  He  who  translated,  or  bore  across  (the  ocean)  will 
sustain.  Rhode  Island's  emblem  was  an  anchor,  with  the 
word  Hope  above  it. 

After  the  colonists  had  taken  up  arms  to  maintain  their 
rights,  they  added  to  their  blazon  various  mottoes  and  words 
of  piety,  defiance,  or  determination.  South  Carolina's  flag, 
for  example,  as  we  have  seen,  bore  a  silver  crescent,  such  as 
the  old  Beggars  of  the  Sea  (borrowed  from  the  then  toler- 
ant Turkey)  wore  on  their  hats  while  fighting  for  and  win- 
ning the  independence  of  the  Dutch  Republic  from  the  des- 
potism of  Spain.  The  words  "Liberty  or  Death"  were  on 
the  American  emblem. 

Jacob  Leisler,  son  of  a  Walloon  clergyman,  Governor  of 
the  colony  of  New  York,  first  proposed  a  union  of  the  colo- 
nies, but  from  1754,  when  a  second  plan  of  Union  was  pro- 
posed in  Albany,  many  newspapers  printed  at  the  head  of 
their  first  column  the  representation  of  a  snake  cut  in  pieces. 
This  woodcut  picture  was  indeed  rude  in  execution,  but  its 
purport  could  be  instantly  understood.  For  twenty-one 
years,  that  is,  until  well  into  the  Revolution,  the  severed  ser- 
pent, in  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  bits — each  bit  marked, 
in  some  copies,  with  initials  of  the  colonies,  from  Georgia  to 
Canada — with  the  motto,  "unite  or  die",  told  the  story  and 
made  effective  appeal  for  what  was  needed  and  believed  in. 
In  a  sense  it  was  the  first  Union  emblem. 

It  was  these  colonial  and  state  flags  that  served  as  the 
regimental  colors  of  nearly  all  the  active  units  of  "combat 
troops"  in  the  Revolution. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  American  vocabulary,  descrip- 
tive of  these  colonial  symbols,  points  to  the  Dutch  Republic 
as  the  home  of  the  origin  of  the  word  "flag".  Many  Eng- 
lishmen cannot  understand  why  the  language,  spoken  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  diverges,  along  certain  paths,  so 
widely  from  the  insular  usage.     One  instance,  almost  comic 
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in  its  aspect,  was  the  universal  use  in  the  colonies — begin- 
ning in  the  middle  region,  but  not  until  after  the  English 
conquest  of  1664 — of  the  Dutch  word  Stadt  Huis,  meaning 
"Town"  or  "City"  Hall,  which,  by  close  resemblance  in 
sound  became  "State"  House — even  in  Boston.  To  the 
scholar  in  Dutch,  however,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  this 
usage,  any  more  than  in  the  early  and  frequent  use  of  such 
words  as  "union",  "Congress",  etc.,  as  well  as  military  terms 
of  Dutch  origin,  which  were  relatively  much  more  numer- 
ous. These  expressions  were  in  common  use  in  America 
long  before  they  were  familiar  in  England.  "Taps",  "tat- 
too", "forlorn  hope",  for  example,  are  all  Dutch  words 
altered. 

The  vocabulary  concerning  flags  arose  and  was  nourished 
chiefly  in  the  middle  region  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
ever  been  the  home  of  the  unifying  and  consolidating  influ- 
ences in  the  making  of  the  American  Commonwealth,  thus 
acting  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  Nearly  all  the  favorite 
literary  quotations,  containing  this  word  "union",  are  from 
American  authors,  poets,  or  orators,  and  these  in  a  majority 
from  those  of  the  central  region ;  though  even  they  are  later 
than  the  universal  use  of  "unie"  (union),  "natie"  (nation), 
etc.,  in  the  Old  Netherlands  and  in  New  Netherland. 

Hundreds  of  places  and  institutions,  material  things,  tools, 
churches,  societies,  and  corporations  in  the  United  States 
bear  the  name  "Union".  While  the  term  itself  is  almost  as 
old,  on  our  soil,  as  are  the  names  of  Henry  Hudson  and  the 
Half  Moon,  the  word  "union"  as  used  by  Americans  was 
not  in  common  use  in  England  or  the  English  language  dur- 
ing early  colonizing  days.  One  can  see  this  in  Shakespeare, 
the  myriad-minded,  on  whose  pages  this  vocable  "glares  by 
its  absence",  when  one  has  most  expected  to  meet  it.  As 
applied  to  things  political,  it  was  scarcely  known,  until,  with 
federal  ideas — as  of  the  Acts  of  Union  with  Wales,  with 
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Scotland  and  with  Ireland — it  appeared  on  the  English 
statute  books,  giving  rise,  in  the  second  instance,  in  1707  to 
the  name  of  the  new  flag,  the  "Union"  Jack;  and,  in  1801, 
to  the  triple-crossed,  newer  form  of  the  same  flag.  Nearly 
two  centuries  later  than  these  Acts  of  Union,  as  the  emphasis 
of  feudalism  was  laid  on  politics  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
new  British  political  party  arose  and  took  the  name  of 
"Unionists". 

As  has  been  stated,  the  first  suggestion  of  a  union  of  all 
the  colonies  was  made  in  1690  by  the  New  York  champion 
of  the  rising  democracy,  as  against  the  aristocratic  element, 
Jacob  Leisler.  William  Penn  had  the  same  end  in  view  and 
published  his  Plan  of  Union  in  1697.  From  this  era,  of 
King  William's  War,  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
unity  deepened.  The  Iroquois  Confederacy  of  Five  (and 
later  of  Six)  Nations,  centuries  old,  and  the  New  England 
Confederation,  though  it  lasted  but  seventeen  years,  were 
examples  given  them  on  the  soil.  In  June,  1754,  at  Albany, 
"the  ancient  place  of  [Indian]  treaties,"  a  "congress"  of 
twenty-five  delegates  from  nine  colonies  was  held,  though 
New  Jersey,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  were  not  repre- 
sented. After  a  long  debate,  it  was  voted  that  there  be  "a 
union  of  His  Majesty's  several  governments  on  the  conti- 
nent, so  that  their  councils,  treasure  and  strength  may  be 
employed  in  due  proportion  against  their  common  enemy". 
The  scheme  proposed  a  great  council,  or  "congress",  of 
forty-eight  members,  meeting  in  Philadelphia  under  a  Presi- 
dent-general. 

This  plan  of  union  was  rejected  by  both  the  king  and  by 
his  "Provincials".  Local  jealousies  were  as  yet  too  rife, 
and  sentiment  had  not  crystallized  under  pressure,  or 
through  the  evaporation  of  local  and  petty  issues.  Yet  the 
spirit  moved  on,  waiting  for  a  new  incarnation.  The  term 
"Congress",  infused  with  new  meaning,  became  the  expres- 
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sion  of  a  general  conviction  that,  even  as  in  the  Republic 
beyond  the  sea,  "By  concord  little  things  become  great",  and 
"Unity  makes  strength".  These  century-old  mottoes  came 
to  new  life  in  America. 

That  second  meeting,  in  the  New  York  province,  of  colo- 
nial delegates  at  the  Stadt  Huis  or  City  Hall  in  Albany,  was 
called  the  Second  Colonial  Congress.  It  was  already  evi- 
dent that  into  that  old  word  "Congress"  American  provin- 
cial politics  had  infused  an  entirely  new  meaning  and  one  of 
increasing  importance.  Between  the  Albany  Colonial  Con- 
gress of  1754  and  the  Philadelphia  Continental  Congress  of 
1774,  lay  but  the  lifetime  of  a  lad  just  entering  early  man- 
hood. The  adjournment,  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love, 
from  Carpenter's  Hall  to  the  State  House  (now  Independ- 
ence Hall)  was  also  a  significant  proof  that  "Continental" 
opinions  were  growing.  What  the  king's  ministers  were 
pleased  to  dictate  was  less  important  than  what  all  the  colo- 
nies did  in  union. 

After  the  enormously  costly  military  expeditions  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  the  fall  of  the  French  power  in 
America,  George  the  Third,  a  man  most  amiable  in  private, 
but  very  foolish  in  public  life,  helped  to  ruin  the  larger 
project  of  statesmanship  which  had  been  thought  out  for 
the  whole  continent  of  America,  by  persisting  in  the  deter- 
mination to  tax  the  colonists.  Though  without  representa- 
tion in  Parliament,  the  Americans  were  told  they  must  share 
the  burdens  of  the  British  exchequer.  It  was  this  royal 
marplot  and  "the  King's  friends"  who  helped  to  nullify  the 
larger  and  nobler  purpose  of  England's  real  statesmen  to 
govern  justly  all  North  America. 

At  once,  with  opposition  in  America,  there  sprang  up, 
concurrently,  in  Parliament,  a  body  of  men,  who,  in  "His 
Majesty's  Opposition",  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  the  royal 
policy.     Since,  also,  the  Parliament  of  that  day  represented 
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not  men,  but  land  and  privilege,  these  patriots  began  that 
long  agitation  for  parliamentary  reform  in  England,  which 
was  not  crowned  with  success  until  1830.  These  men  were 
as  truly  lovers  of  liberty  as  were  their  trans-Atlantic  breth- 
ren, and,  as  friends  of  America  and  of  righteousness,  they 
are  worthy  of  all  honor,  even  to  this  day.  In  the  world's 
politics  they  were  "binding  the  self-same  sheaf",  with  Wash- 
ington, Adams  and  Franklin,  as  fellow-workers  in  the  har- 
vest field  of  liberty.  Without  them,  our  lot  today  would  be 
hard.  It  was  well  in  1916  and  after,  when  we  were  allies, 
:and  ancient  friendships  were  renewed,  to  remember  this, 
•even  to  monumental  expression  on  American  soil. 

The  Navigation  Acts,  which  had  been  at  first,  in  Crom- 
well's time,  directed  against  the  Dutch  Republic,  were 
enforced  in  the  American  colonies,  in  a  way  that  outraged 
every  sentiment  of  liberty-loving  men,  even  though  there 
were  many  smugglers,  some  of  whom  were  in  high  social 
station  in  the  communities  in  which  they  lived.  Besides 
facing  the  ruin  of  their  rising  industries  and  increasing  com- 
merce, the  American  colonists  were  goaded  to  desperation 
by  the  searching  of  their  houses,  through  the  "writs  of 
assistance".  When  another  new  engine  of  oppression, 
called  the  Stamp  Act,  was  devised,  they  were  irritated 
beyond  measure.  They  resisted  this  last  piece  of  legislation 
as  an  outrage  upon  unrepresented,  but  loyal  subjects,  who 
had  no  voice  in  the  taxes  which  they  must  pay.  A  man's 
house  was  no  longer  his  castle.  In  England,  Samuel  de 
Berdt,  of  Dutch  descent,  predecessor  as  colonial  agent  in 
England,  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  so  strenuous  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  in  securing  its  repeal,  that 
he  was  afterwards  honored  in  and  rewarded  by  two  of  the 
colonies,  Massachusetts  and  Delaware. 

In  the  four  middle  provinces,  the  people,  recalling  their 
republican  and  ancestral  history,  especially  of  the  contention 
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-won  and  embodied  in  the  "Great  Privilege"  of  1477 — "no 
taxation  without  consent" — compared  this  last  political 
atrocity,  wrought  in  London  by  "the  King's  friends",  with 
the  stupidity  of  the  Spanish  Duke  of  Alva  and  his  "tenth 
penny"  tax  on  the  Netherlanders.  Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence between  the  American  colonies  were  formed. 
At  the  call  of  Massachusetts,  another  general  congress  met 
on  Manhattan,  in  New  York,  in  October.  It  was  in  this 
latter  colony  where  as  a  political  entity,  "the  people"  was 
first  recognized,  in  1683,  on  American  soil  and  written  into 
a  British  royal  document.  This  Congress  adopted  a  declara- 
tion of  rights,  and  sent  a  respectful  petition  to  the  king,  with 
memorials  to  both  houses  of  parliament. 

It  was  the  rejection  or  ignoring  of  these  prayers  for  jus- 
tice, that  caused  feelings  of  anger,  which,  in  1775,  culmin- 
ated in  the  lowering  and  permanent  rejection  of  the  initial 
union  flag  adorned  with  the  emblem  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  in 
the  canton,  and  raised  at  Cambridge  (now  Somerville, 
Mass.),  January  1,  1776.  This  emblem  of  loyalty,  besides 
the  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes,  had  on  it  the  British 
Union  Jack. 

After  having,  under  every  pretext  and  in  every  way, 
•opposed  the  actions  of  the  patriots  in  New  York,  Governor 
Colden  called  into  the  city  a  regiment  of  British  troops  from 
Crown  Point,  in  order  to  increase  the  garrison  of  the  fort 
and  overawe  the  people.  Nevertheless,  the  stamp  agent, 
with  his  stamps,  made  inglorious  retreat,  locking  himself  up 
in  the  fort.  The  governor  became  frightened,  when  reading 
the  placards  entitled  "Pro  Patria",  posted  in  prominent 
places  by  the  "Sons  of  Liberty",  who  had  taken  their  name 
from  a  sentence  in  the  Welshman  Barre's  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment. He,  with  John  Wilkes,  supported  the  American 
cause.  These  placards  were  signed  "Vox  Populi".  They 
-denounced  any  and  every  man  who  should  handle  either  the 
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stamps  or  stamped  paper.  Soon  there  was  a  frontier  settle- 
ment in  Pennsylvania,  named  after  these  champions  of 
American  freedom,  Wilkes-Barre. 

In  the  face  of  the  muzzles  of  the  cannon  pointed  at  them, 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York  marched  to  the  fort  and 
demanded  the  stamps.  Being  refused,  they  hanged  in  effigy 
the  ministers  of  King  George  III,  burned  the  governor's 
carriages,  stormed  "the  Battery",  erected  by  Leisler  in  1690, 
and  spiked  the  guns.  They  then  rushed  to  the  house  of  the 
artillery  commander  and  seized  and  bore  away  the  regi- 
mental colors.  This  was  probably  the  first  hostile  act,  by 
any  of  the  colonists,  against  one  of  the  British  agents  or 
flags.  The  next  day  the  governor  delivered  up  the  stamps 
to  the  City  Council. 

Yet  Americans  were  not  alone  in  such  deeds  of  violence. 
They  acted  after  examples  and  in  the  fashions  set  them  by 
Britishers.  The  turbulence  in  New  York  was  but  the  coun- 
terpart of  similar  proceedings  in  London,  where  sympathetic 
Britons  were  fighting  for  freedom  at  home  and  abroad. 
Americans  and  British  folk  were  now  "in  the  same  boat". 
In  proof  of  this,  let  us  look  at  the  political  situation  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  American  "Provincials",  as  they  were  called  in  Great 
Britain,  had  warm  friends  in  Parliament.  These  were  as 
stout  defenders  of  civil  righteousness,  and  as  earnest  cham- 
pions of  justice  to  their  kin  beyond  sea,  as  were  James  Otis, 
Sam  Adams,  John  Dickinson,  or  George  Washington.  Be- 
sides these  men,  eminent  in  public  life,  it  is  probable  that 
the  great  body  of  the  English  people  and  of  the  other  three 
nations  of  Great  Britain  were,  at  heart,  as  sympathetic  with 
us  as  they  proved  to  be  later,  in  the  dark  days  of  our  Civil 
War,  and  in  the  conflict  with  Spain  in  1898. 

Throughout  the  centuries,  there  have  always  been,  in  the 
American  view,  two  Englands.     One,  entrenched  in  privi- 
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lege  and  caste,  with  feudal  ideas  and  customs,  made  up  of 
landholders,  prelates  and  favorites  of  royalty,  has  its  citadel 
in  the  State  Church  and  the  Court. 

The  other  England  consists  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity, that  is,  of  freemen  without  rank,  title  or  privilege.  The 
English  colonies  have  followed  largely  the  American  exam- 
ple. State  churches,  orders  of  nobility,  primogeniture,  and 
the  feaures  prominent  in  feudalism,  or  monarchy,  are  absent 
The  process  of  making  England  more  democratic  goes 
steadily  on,  much  accelerated  since  the  World  War. 

These  facts  explain  also  why,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  the 
Canadians,  Australians,  New  Zealanders,  together  with  the 
American  and  French  people,  ever  in  an  increasingly  closer 
and  sympathetic  affinity  to  each  other,  became  comrades  in 
arms.  In  the  World  War  of  1914-18,  they  showed  one  and 
the  same  devotion  to  common  ideals. 

It  may  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  Europe  has  become 
a  part  of  America,  even  more  than  it  is  to  assert  that  we 
have  joined  forces  with  Europe.  What  is  of  the  old,  that 
is,  feudal  and  monarchical  Europe,  is  doomed  to  die;  that 
which  is  vitally  democratic  is  destined  to  live.  Even  as  we 
write,  prophecy  becomes  fulfilment. 

In  a  word,  American  history,  in  its  colonial  stage,  with  the 
rising  tide  of  democracy  was  ever  surging  with  destructive 
force  against  any  form  of  feudalism  or  monarchy. 

The  dream  and  hope  of  Major  John  Cartwright,  born  in 
Nottingham,  in  1740,  have  come  to  fruition.  He  was  the 
older  brother  of  Edmund,  inventor  of  the  power  loom,  but 
he  himself  was  equally  great  as  a  political  engineer,  as  a  far- 
sighted  statesman,  and  as  a  prophet  of  the  future  greatness 
of  the  American  nation.  He  was  the  first  British  writer 
who  openly  maintained  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
The  British  colonies  today  have  self-government ;  and, 
enjoying  a  full  measure  of  freedom,  repay  loyally  and  with 
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gratitude,  the  love  and  care  of  the  mother-land.  How 
grandly  was  this  shown  in  the  World  War!  Cartwright's 
contention  and  that  of  our  fathers,  gloriously  vindicated, 
are  beacon  lights  of  history  for  the  better  world  yet  to  come. 
His  monument  in  Burton  Crescent,  London,  should  be  re- 
membered by  Americans  on  Decoration  or  Memorial  Day. 

In  a  large  sense,  the  history  of  America  since  the  Refor- 
mation may  be  read  fn  the  history  of  Europe,  from  the  same 
era.  In  the  reaction  of  one  continent  upon  the  other,  the 
influence  of  America  upon  Europe  exceeds  that  of  Europe 
upon  America.  "Eastward  as  well  as  westward  the  course 
of  empire  takes  its  way." 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  First  Flag  With  Union  Symbols 

TN  the  onrush  of  liberated  forces,  besides  the  agitators,. 
«*•  who  talked  of  violent  resistance  to  Britain's  arbitrary 
measures,  there  arose  a  group  of  constructive  statesmen 
who  remained  steadfast  unto  the  end.  In  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  they  were  numerous,  to  a  degree 
that  foreboded  for  Great  Britain  either  disaster  or  reform. 

On  lower  Manhattan,  prominent  as  an  orator  and  agitator 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  but  exhibiting  staying  power  and 
the  true  genius  of  hard  work,  appeared  the  young  student 
Alexander  Hamilton.  He  was  at  first  a  pupil  in  the  classi- 
cal school  at  Elizabeth,  in  New  Jersey,  kept  by  Francis 
Barber,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College  and  after- 
wards Washington's  aide  and  Colonel  of  a  New  Jersey  regi- 
ment during  the  war. 

Born  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1757,  and,  because  of  his  pre- 
cocious talent  and  steady  industry,  placed  in  business,  with 
opportunities  and  responsibilities,  not  usual  to  one  of  his 
years,  young  Hamilton  knew  thoroughly  and  in  detail  the 
commercial  situation  there.  He  understood  the  relations  of 
these  islands  to  each  other  and  to  the  United  States,  and  also 
the  mutual  dependence  of  the  colonists  and  these  insular 
peoples.  He  was  especially  familiar  with  the  free  ports  of 
the  Danish  St.  Thomas  and  the  Dutch  St.  Eustatius — the 
future  postoffice,  stationer's  hall,  bargain  counter,  and  depot 
of  supplies  of  the  American  people,  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  of  Washington's  army.  In  fact,  during  his  school 
life  and  course  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  New 
York,  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  future  financier  were 
provided  from  the  sale  of  West  India  products.     Hamilton 
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long  made  his  home  with  a  gentleman  whose  brother  dealt 
in  produce  from  the  Caribbean  Islands. 

In  August,  1772,  the  lad  Hamilton  made  a  commercial 
trip  to  St.  Eustatius,  seeing  there  the  splendid  opportunity 
of  securing  munitions  and  supplies,  which  afterwards  he 
utilized  in  full  measure.  Later  he  served  several  years,  dur- 
ing the  war,  as  secretary  to  Washington.  He  was  a  con- 
stant inmate  of  the  great  commander's  military  family,  and 
pointed  out  to  his  superior  the  possibilities  of  the  West 
India  commissariat.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  this 
island  became  the  chief  source  of  war  supplies,  probably 
excelling,  in  this  respect  and  in  total  all  others,  for  the  Con- 
tinental army.  Even  the  very  paper  on  which  Paine  wrote 
his  tracts  favoring  American  independence,  and  that  on 
which  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence  is.  written, 
was  of  Dutch  manufacture  and  bought  at  St.  Eustatius. 

As  we  have  seen,  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  in  their  con- 
versation, songs  and  writings,  referred  affectionately  to  this 
Dutch  depot  of  supplies  as  "Old  Statia". 

Hamilton,  who  had  in  his  veins  both  Gallic  and  Scottish 
blood,  may  be  named  as  the  chief  architect  of  our  federal 
republic.  Even  in  this,  our  century,  eminent  English  writ- 
ers have  found  in  Hamilton's  plan  of  union,  especially  in 
their  economic  phases,  the  best  basis  for  Imperial  British 
federation. 

In  addition,  there  was  the  Danish  island,  with  its  free 
port.  First  settled  by  the  Netherlanders  in  1667,  St. 
Thomas  has  changed  owners  more  than  once ;  so  that  in 
1917,  when  under  the  stripes  and  stars,  it  has  had  a  history 
under  four  flags.  This  island  has  always  retained  a  large 
Dutch  element  in  its  population,  and  even  the  dialect  of  the 
negroes,  ever  in  the  majority,  is  based  on  the  language  of 
the  Netherlands.  Since  1827,  the  pastors  of  the  Reformed 
[Dutch]  church  at  St.  Thomas  have  been  chosen  from  the 
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Reformed  [Dutch]  church  in  America,  which  was  begun  on 
Manhattan  in  1628.  Until  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
in  1775,  and  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  by  King  Chris- 
tian VII  of  Denmark,  the  commerce  between  the  American 
colonies  and  St.  Thomas  was  brisk  and  of  large  volume. 
The  colonists  so  fully  supplied  the  slave  owners  with  food 
for  their  negroes,  that  by  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston 
in  1774  and  similar  measures  of  blockade  elsewhere,  it  is 
said  that  fifteen  thousand  blacks  died  of  starvation. 

Nearly  all  the  coffee  and  tea  came  into  the  colonies  as 
imports  from  the  West  Indies.  Indeed,  while  the  tea  from 
China  sunk  in  estimation  as  a  popular  beverage,  because 
made  a  hateful  symbol  of  British  tyranny,  coffee  came  in 
with  the  agitation  for  American  freedom.  The  decoction 
proved  to  be  a  great  loosener  of  the  tongue  and  lubricator  of 
politics.  Coffee  has  ever  since  remained  the  more  popular 
drink  in  the  United  States,  even  as  tea  is  the  favorite  in 
England.  Yet,  whereas  in  the  old  country,  the  Chinese  herb 
is  associated  more  with  the  favorite  brew  for  all  sexes  and 
classes,  in  the  United  States  coffee  is  thought  of  more  for 
the  masculine,  and  tea  for  the  feminine  taste. 

More  germane  to  our  theme,  let  us  note  that  contempora- 
neously with  Philip  Schuyler  and  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
New  York,  there  was  a  party  of  American  patriots  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  whom  was  given  the  first  order  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  flag  representing  a  union  of  all  the  colonies.  Thus, 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  was  the  cradle  of  the  flag  of 
stripes,  representing  union  and  brotherhood  and  later  named 
"Old  Glory". 

Philadelphia  was  the  seat  of  a  heavy  trade  with  the  Carib- 
bean Islands,  sugar  and  molasses  being  the  chief  imports,  in 
exchange  chiefly  for  the  food,  grain  and  meat,  raised  in  the 
North.  The  "Barbadoes  House"  was  a  famous  edifice  in 
the  Quaker  City. 
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Abraham  Markoe,  born  at  St.  Thomas,  came  in  his  boy- 
hood to  the  chief  city  of  the  continent  and  imbibed  the  Con- 
tinental ideas  then  rife  in  the  city,  from  which,  also,  in  I697r 
Penn's  plan  of  union  of  all  the  colonies  had  emanated.  On 
the  site  of  his  house  and  garden  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut 
Streets  is  now  the  United  States  Post  Office.  On  Novem- 
ber 2,  1774,  a  troop  of  light  horse  was  organized  by  twenty- 
eight  gentlemen,  called  the  First  City  Troop,  of  which 
Markoe  was  elected  captain.  According  to  the  usual  custom 
of  the  time,  when  a  citizen  of  social  eminence  was  chosen  to 
be  the  head  of  a  military  company,  Markoe  presented  to  the 
organization  a  flag.  In  this  case,  the  gift  bore  two  signifi- 
cant symbols  of  the  Union  of  the  colonies. 

The  first  design  was  in  the  form  of  thirteen  knotted  cords, 
each  tied  at  one  of  its  ends  in  the  centre  so  as  to  make  unity. 
Still  another  emblem  of  the  one  mind,  one  fortune,  and  one 
destiny  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  was  in  thirteen  stripes,  of 
blue  and  silver,  set  on  the  upper  left  hand  canton.  Printed 
in  the  center  of  the  flag  was  the  motto,  "For  these  we 
strive". 

Why  blue  and  white  for  the  stripes? 

A  certain  local  association  of  ideas,  but  familiar  in  the 
Middle  Colonies  since  1664,  the  date  of  the  English  Con- 
quest, must  be  cited  to  show  what  may  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  makers  of  this  first  union  flag.  Two  of  the 
principal  colors,  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  William  the  Silent, 
founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic  in  "the  State  without  a 
throne",  as  well  as  on  the  British  and  Dutch  flags,  were  blue 
and  white.  Some  of  the  people  of  New  Netherland,  who 
did  not  take  kindly  to  English  rule,  were  very  fond  of  shell 
"fish".  One  of  them  write  in  his  Journal  that  the  crabs 
were  patriotic  to  Patria  [Holland]  for  they  "show  suffi- 
ciently that  it  belongs  to  us  people  of  the  country  and  not  to 
the  English,  owing  to  their  blue  and  white  claws".     To  this, 
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the  English  retorted  that  when  boiled,  the  crabs  turn  red, 
which  meant  surely  that  even  the  crabs  would  desert  the 
Dutch  colors  for  those  of  the  redcoats  and  the  crossed  flag, 
if  they  could! 

So  it  may  be,  that  the  blue  and  white  stripes  had  some 
relation  to  current,  or  cryptic  political  sentiments  in  1775, 
even  if  practical  considerations  had  no  weight.  Mechanical 
details  may  possibly  have  had  their  influence.  Silver  leaf 
was  not  difficult  to  procure,  nor,  comparatively,  was  gold ; 
but,  to  get  a  good  metallic  tint  in  red,  was  not  then  easy. 

For  the  first  time  in  America,  here  was  a  flag  showing  in 
fourfold  significance  the  number  thirteen,  parallel  stripes, 
the  idea  of  a  union  of  all  the  colonies,  and  the  spirit  of  a 
united  people.  Externally,  and  in  the  eye  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  laws,  there  were  thirteen  "provinces"  or  separate 
entities;  but  in  1774  in  heart,  purpose  and  in  the  view  of 
Americans,  for  the  defense  of  their  inherited  rights,  under 
the  English  crown,  these  were  rapidly  becoming  one,  not 
only  in  outward  association,  but  in  inward  unity. 

Who  made  this  Philadelphia  13-striped  flag?  Why  was 
it  made?  How,  and  when  was  it  used?  Why  were  these 
particular  symbols,  and  why  was  this  motto  chosen?  What 
is  the  story  of  its  life? 

This  we  know,  that  the  original  is  now  preserved  intact, 
between  plates  of  glass  in  the  iron  vault  of  the  First  City 
Troop  of  Philadelphia — the  oldest  cavalry  organization  in 
the  United  States.  Besides  furnishing  soldiers  in  several 
wars,  this  cavalry  company  has  acted,  during  the  genera- 
tions of  its  existence,  as  the  honorary  escort  to  distinguished 
guests  and  visitors.  Until  1830,  this  flag  of  1775  was  in 
use.  After  this  date,  worn  and  frayed  to  dangerous  limits, 
the  original  was  retired  and  given  sacred  seclusion  and  safe 
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keeping,  its  replica  being  used  in  parades  and  on  public  occa- 
sions. 

So  far  as  known,  this  was  the  first  flag  or  banner  to  dis- 
play, in  any  form,  thirteen  stripes,  as  representative  of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  or  to  bear  a  symbol  of  the  colonies  united 
in  one  purpose. 

-  A  study  of  the  bills  of  both  the  designer  and  the  painter 
still  extant,  shows  that  the  silk  of  the  flag,  besides  bearing 
the  two  distinct  symbols  of  union — knotted  cords  and  par- 
allel stripes  on  opposite  sides — was  double ;  that  is,  with  two 
faces,  and  in  two  thicknesses.  The  date,  September  8,  1775, 
settles  the  question  of  the  work  of  the  painter,  in  coloring, 
silvering  and  gilding  of  the  device  furnished  him.  It  also 
shows  that  the  flag  must  have  been  made  some  time  before 
the  payment  of  money.  The  stripes  were  not  something 
conceived  of,  and  added  afterwards,  but  were  in  the  first 
model  and  its  execution.  The  design  of  Union  was  in  mind, 
before  the  number  of  colonies  in  the  union  was  definitely 
known. 

The  number  thirteen  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Georgia  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  join  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  federation.  Her  delegates  were  already  sit- 
ting in  Philadelphia,  in  the  assemblage  in  the  State  House. 
Here  also  sat  George  Washington,  from  Virginia,  and  he 
may  have  seen,  or,  quite  possibly,  suggested  the  design, 
before  going  on  to  Cambridge. 

As  early  as  June  17,  the  record  declares  that  "the  dele- 
gates of  all  the  colonies  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia,  in 
Congress  assembled,  have  unanimously  chosen  George 
Washington,  Esq.,  to  be  General  and  Commander  in  Chief", 
etc. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Nova  Scotia  delegate,  or  delegates, 
were  not  considered  as  representing  the  whole  of  Canada,  or 
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they  (if  more  than  one)  may  not  have  been  authorized,  or 
clothed  with  full  powers,  to  take  later  the  same  stand  with 
the  other  colonies. 

The  other  colonists  argued  thus :  Why  should  Canada 
hold  back,  especially  when  delegates  from  Nova  Scotia  had 
already  sat  in  the  Continental  Congress? 

So  determined  were  they  to  have  the  northernmost  prov- 
ince in  the  group,  that  the  members  of  Congress,  in  April, 
1775,  sent  a  delegation,  headed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  to 
Montreal,  to  win  over  the  authorities  to  the  cause  of  the 
United  Colonies ;  but  failure  was  the  result.  The  roots  of 
bitterness  were  religious,  rather  than  political,  for  the 
majority  of  Canadians  were  then  Roman  Catholic  French. 
It  was  at  first  against  Washington's  voice  and  judgment,  but 
largely  at  Benedict  Arnold's  urging,  that  later,  a  winter 
expedition,  to  coerce  the  recalcitrant  province,  was  planned. 
All  know  how  it  resulted  in  most  disastrous  failure. 

The  number,  therefore,  relied  on,  and  as  considered  in 
full  standing  in  what  was,  on  June  17,  officially  known  as 
"all  the  Colonies",  was  thirteen.  Then,  the  order  was  given 
to  Claypole,  the  painter  of  the  thirteen  striped  flag  for  the 
City  Troop.  In  Washington's  commission,  written  on  a 
later  date,  June  19,  the  official  designation  of  the  new  politi- 
cal force  is  that  of  "the  United  Colonies".  On  July  4, 
when  "all  the  troops  of  the  several  Colonies"  were  taken 
"into  their  Pay  and  Service"  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
they  were  "the  Troops  of  the  United  Provinces  of  North 
America".  Thus,  gradually,  was  the  evolution  into  "a  more 
perfect  union"  made.  "All  distinction  of  Colonies  will  be 
laid  aside",  declared  Washington,  in  general  orders,  "so 
that  one  and  the  same  spirit  may  animate  the  whole".  In 
this  Union,  which  began  and  was  declared  at  Cambridge, 
and  of  which  the  13-striped  flag  became  the  symbol,  Nova 
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Scotia  was  not  a  member.  Hence  thirteen  stripes  on  the 
flag — no  more,  no  less. 

In  a  survey  of  all  the  known  evidence  thus  far  adduced, 
there  is  nothing  to  militate  against  the  idea  that  Washington 
himself,  who  had  been  for  some  weeks,  sitting  in  the  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  proposed  the  design  of  the  thirteen 
stripes  and,  possibly  also,  of  the  thirteen  knotted  cords ! 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  mind,  that  all  descriptions  of  the 
American  flag,  of  stars  and  stripes,  in  which  the  technical 
lingo  of  heraldry  is  made  use  of  are  out  of  order,  anachron- 
istic, and  a  solecism.  The  striped  flag,  of  either  the  Dutch 
or  the  American  republic,  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  college 
of  heraldry,  or  with  their  vocabulary ;  or  with  private  per- 
sonal property,  or  with  autocratic  rulers.  In  either  case, 
the  assemblage  of  parallel  colors  was  not  one  of  bars,  as  in 
the  Washington  arms,  for  example,  but  of  stripes,  expres- 
sive not  of  a  person,  or  a  family,  but  of  a  nation.  The 
supreme  idea  embodied  in  the  flag  was,  first  and  last,  that 
of  brotherhood,  of  loyalty  to  the  commonwealth,  not  to  a 
hereditary  ruler.  Or,  as  we  read  from  the  banners  of 
William  the  Silent,  not  "pro  rege",  only,  but  also,  "pro 
lege",  and  "pro  grege" ;  that  is,  for  the  king,  for  the  law, 
and  for  the  commonwealth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proper  description  of  this  flag  of 
the  City  Troop,  which  was  rather  overloaded  with  symbol 
and  ornament,  was  most  appropriately  given  in  the  language 
of  heraldry ;  all  the  members  af  the  City  Troop  being  loyal 
subjects  of  King  George.  The  Troop  standard  has  been 
thus  fully  described  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Lukens,  a  writer  on 
heraldry,  and  his  paper  may  be  consulted  in  Admiral  Pre- 
ble's book ;  or,  in  the  "Book  of  the  First  Troop  of  Philadel- 
phia City  Cavalry",  published  in  1914.  One  in  love  with 
heraldic  language  may,  with  propriety,  revel  in  the  exotic 
exuberance  of  European  terms,  as  are  here  set  forth  accu- 
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rately ;  such  as  "barry",  "agent",  "d'or",  "canton",  "achieve- 
ment", "dexter",  "sinister",  and  what  not. 

Yet  all  of  this  verbiage,  we  contend,  has  no  place  or  perti- 
nence in  any  description  of  the  national  standard  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  flag  of  the  stripes  and  the 
stars,  which,  as  all  history  shows,  connoted  complete  sever- 
ance from  all  such  ideas  as  were  restricted  to  individuals, 
families,  sovereigns,  or  vassals ;  and  most  emphatically  from 
every  idea  of  government  founded  on  loyalty  to  a  heredi- 
tary ruler,  or  to  a  person  privileged  by  birth  above  that  of 
any  one  in  the  community.  As  in  the  former  great  prece- 
dent of  the  Dutch  federal  republic,  the  idea  of  allegiance 
and  devotion  was  to  the  gemeente  (the  commonality),  the 
volk  (the  people)  and  the  natie  (the  nation)  ;  so,  under  the 
American  flag,  the  centre  of  loyalty  and  the  patriots  devo- 
tion is  to  the  commonwealth ;  or,  as  Lincoln  expressed  it,  to 
the  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people." 

In  any  view  of  the  origin  of  the  American  flag  and  its 
close  resemblance — in  form  as  well  as  its  significance, 
together  with  the  later  symbols  accepted  as  the  subordinate 
emblems  of  national  sovereignty,  verbal  and  material — to 
the  flag  and  patriotic  devices  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  one 
vital  fact  must  not  be  forgotten. 

In  1775,  as  it  had  been  for  two  centuries,  the  federal 
union  of  the  seven  states  of  the  Netherlands  was  a  living 
and  powerful  model  before  the  eyes  of  our  ancestors.  It 
was  a  forceful  example  of  a  union  of  states  in  one  confed- 
eration, forming  a  nation.  Moreover,  the  numerous  friends 
of  America  in  the  Netherlands — there  is  a  contemporaneous 
library  of  their  books  and  pamphlets,  nearly  seventy  in 
number,  written  in  our  favor,  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum — 
were  active  in  sympathy  with  the  British  Whigs  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  with  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  they  were  pro- 
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fuse  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions.  The  numerous 
pamphlets  written  by  English  opponents  of  the  taxation  of 
the  colonies,  such  as  Dr.  Price,  Cartwright,  and  others,  were 
at  once  translated  into  Dutch,  and  published  and  widely 
read  in  the  land  of  public  schools.  American  agents  in 
Amsterdam,  sent  to  buy  supplies  for  the  Continental  army, 
were  warmly  welcomed,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  George 
III  wrote  an  autograph  letter,  asking  for  the  use  of  the 
Scotch  Brigade  of  those  regiments  in  the  attempt  to  coerce 
the  colonies. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  Flag  of  the  United  Colonies 

IN  1775,  Philadelphia  was  the  largest  and  most  important 
city  in  the  colonies — "the  fulcrum  on  which  a  long  lever 
turned".  Among  those  active  in  political  affairs  and  inter- 
ested in  home  and  international  politics  were  such  men  as 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Dickinson,  who  wrote  the  "Farm- 
er's Letters",  Joseph  Reed,  later  Washington's  Military 
Secretary,  President  of  Pennsylvania,  and  first  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Continental  Army,  Charles  Thompson,  secre- 
tary of  Congress,  Robert  Morris,  the  great  financier,  and 
scores  of  others. 

The  charter  government  of  Pennsylvania  ended  Septem- 
ber 26,  1776,  but  concerning  the  Revolutionary  war,  there 
was  no  more  unanimity  of  opinion  or  action  among  the 
Friends,  than  there  is  among  the  socialists,  pacifists,  or  mili- 
tarists today.  Among  the  names  of  the  "Free"  or  "Hickory 
Quakers",  who  doffed  their  drab  uniform  and  donned  the 
Continental  colors,  or,  in  the  Assembly,  voted  money  for 
bread,  flour,  wheat,  and  "other  grains"  (of  gunpowder), 
were  those  of  Biddle,  Mifflin  (afterwards  Major-General), 
Wharton,  Wetherill,  Robert  Morris,  the  financier,  the  three 
Eyres,  Manuel,  Benjamin  and  Jehu — who  became  Colonels, 
one  in  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  in  the  Continental 
Line — and  the  third  on  the  Board  of  War.  These  men. 
like  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  also  a  Quaker,  were  all 
ardent  patriots  and  opposed  to  a  party  in  British  politics ; 
that  is,  "Ministerialists",  rather  than  to  the  people  and 
nation  beyond  sea.  Among  the  women  were  Betsy  Ross  of 
flag  lore  and  other  women  flag-makers  of  fame,  besides 
Esther  de  Berdt,  wife  of  Col.  Joseph  Reed,  who  was  a  Sani- 
tary Commission  in  herself.     As  a  rule,  behind  every  Conti- 
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nental  soldier,  marched  a  woman — not  on  foot,  but  in  soul 
and  in  industry,  at  home.  The  great  modern  industrial  sys- 
tem of  today  had  its  American  beginning  at  the  distaff, 
when  Congress,  converted  to  the  idea  of  a  long  war,  ordered 
thirteen  thousand  overcoats  for  the  men  in  arms. 

Possibly  the  most  far-seeing  and  efficient  of  the  patriots 
was  John  Dickinson,  who  wrote,  not  only  the  "Farmer's 
Letters"  which  were  read  on  both  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
almost  every  one  of  the  state  papers  of  Congress,  until 
July,  1776,  and  some  very  important  ones  later.  In  fact, 
more  than  any  other  man,  John  Dickinson  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  father  of  the  government,  that  existed  from 
1774  until  1787.  However,  being  a  Quaker,  and  hoping  to 
gain  by  diplomacy  what  was  sought  in  war,  he  could  not  in 
conscience  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  so  lost 
popularity.  Yet,  afterwards,  he  became  a  general  of  militia 
and  led  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  in  adopting  the  Consti- 
tution of  1787. 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  families  of  Philadelphia 
were  of  Netherlands  origin,  for  William  Penn  had  spent 
much  time  in  the  Dutch  Republic  preaching  and  gathering 
settlers  for  Pennsylvania,  and  his  mother  was  Margaret 
Jasper,  of  Rotterdam.  Penn  knew  Dutch  history  well  and 
spoke  and  wrote  this  noble  language  of  freedom.  Dutch 
maps,  pictures,  books  and  Bibles  were  common  in  the  homes 
of  Philadelphia.  Many  of  these  families  held  to  the  Quaker 
or  the  Mennonite  forms  of  the  Christian  faith  and  hence 
believed  in  non-resistance ;  but  others  were  of  fighting 
stock,  blood  and  convictions. 

Intense  individualism  was  rampant  in  1775,  but  what 
were  the  elements  that  represented  colonial  unity?  Where 
were  the  personalities  able  to  give  cohesion  to  the  mass? 
What  was  the  underlying  reality,  that  required  a  flag  for  its 
expression? 
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It  was  a  sign  of  union,  almost  taking  on  national  dignity, 
when  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  nominated  Colonel 
George  Washington,  a  southern  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies. John  Adams  was  one  of  the  best  read  Americans  in 
the  history  of  republics,  including  especially  that  of  the 
Dutch.  It  was  he,  who,  at  the  Hague,  declared,  in  1781, 
that  "if  ever  there  were  among  nations  a  natural  alliance, 
one  may  be  formed  between  the  two  republics"  [Dutch  and 
American]  ;  for,  said  he,  "the  originals  of  the  two  republics 
are  so  much  alike,  that  the  history  of  one  seems  like  a  tran- 
script from  that  of  the  other."  After  the  Republic  of  the 
United  Netherlands  had  recognized  us  as  a  nation — the  first 
European  state,  after  France,  to  do  so — Adams  wrote  of  the 
starry  flag,  "Thank  God,  I  have  planted  the  American 
standard  at  the  Hague".  He  hoped  "to  look  down  from  the 
other  world  and  see  it  still  unfurled." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Joseph  Reed  and  his  wife, 
Esther  de  Berdt  Reed,  who  was  born  in  London,  October 
22,  1748,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  women  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  had  much  to  do  with  the  cradle  days 
of  the  American  flag.  Mrs.  Reed  was  of  Belgian  ancestry, 
when  the  Belgic  and  northern  provinces,  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, formed  one  country,  and  her  family  had  dwelt  long  at 
Ypres,  a  city  which,  in  the  great  world  war  of  our  day,  was 
a  battle  centre.  The  portrait  of  her  father  hangs  in  the 
State  House  in  Boston.  The  colony  of  Delaware,  in  1766, 
presented  him  with  a  service  of  silver,  because  of  his  exer- 
tions "in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act." 

On  October  28,  1775,  Esther  de  Berdt  Reed,  in  a  letter  to 
her  father  in  London,  concerning  the  last  petition  of  the 
Congress,  sent  to  King  George,  in  the  hope  of  redress  and 
for  conciliation,  wrote :  "If  not,  /  imagine  we  shall  declare 
for  independence."     This  letter  preceded,  by  fifteen  days,  a 
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similar  utterance  in  the  letter  of  Mrs.  John  Adams  in  favor 
of  independence.  These  women  of  intuitive  mind,  were 
leaders  of  opinion. 

Joseph  Reed  was  born  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  August  27,  1741, 
his  father  being  an  Irish  merchant.  A  graduate  from 
Princeton,  he  was,  like  Dickinson  and  other  Philadelphia 
young  men,  one  of  scores  of  American  students  of  law  in 
the  Inner  Temple  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  May,  1770,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Esther  de  Berdt,  in  Saint  Luke's  church,  in  Lon- 
don. 

In  January,  1772,  Joseph  Reed  opened  a  correspondence 
(through  Mr.  de  Berdt,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  agent 
for  Massachusetts)  with  Lord  Dartmouth,  one  letter  being 
sent  three  days  before  the  tea  ships  arrived  in  the  Delaware 
river.  In  the  next  missive  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  Reed  pre- 
dicted bloodshed  as  the  result  of  further  British  severities, 
such  as  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  After  this  atrocity  by  the 
King's  ministers,  Joseph  Reed  entered  political  life,  an 
ardent  opponent  of  British  statecraft.  Conservative  by 
principle,  having  a  warm  affection  for  England,  and  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  London  families,  which  had  deep 
sympathies  with  friends  in  the  Dutch  republic,  he  was  a 
typical  American  of  his  day,  in  that  he  hoped,  like  so  many 
other  patriots,  for  conciliation  and  for  closer  union,  rather 
than  dissolution  of  the  old  bonds,  and  for  "a  new  birth  of 
freedom." 

Nevertheless,  when  faced  with  the  grim  necessity  of  war, 
Reed  became  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Second  Battalion  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Associated  Militia.  Later,  he  abandoned 
his  law  practice  and  served  as  Washington's  military  secre- 
tary. To  this  post,  he  brought  his  trained  powers  and 
exactly  the  mental  gifts  and  social  graces  that  were  needed. 
He  was  later  offered  several  positions  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment under  both  the  state  and  the  general  governments,  one 
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of  which  was  the  command  of  all  the  American  cavalry ; 
but  he  declined  them,  in  order  to  act  without  rank  or  pay,  in 
aid  of  his  honored  chief.  He  took  part  in  many  battles,  and 
hoped  to  write  a  history  of  the  Revolution,  but  he  died 
before  the  work  was  begun.  A  volume  from  his  pen  might 
have  set  at  rest  forever  the  question  as  to  the  exact  origins 
of  the  American  flag. 

Of  the  fatherhood  of  the  first  naval  flag  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  we  are  sure.  The  honor  belongs  to  Colonel 
Joseph  Reed,  for  the  American  Archives  inform  us  that  at 
his  suggestion,  the  six  warships,  sent  out  by  Washington,  in 
October,  1775,  to  intercept  supplies,  flew  a  flag  with  a  white 
ground,  having  a  tree  in  the  middle,  with  the  motto  "Appeal 
to  Heaven".  These  were  not  national  ships,  but  belonged 
to  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Under  this  flag,  Captain 
James  Mugford  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  in  the  "Franklin", 
captured  the  British  powder  ship  "Hope",  which  supplied 
Washington's  army  in  its  most  desperate  need.  Mugford 
died  saying,  in  anticipation  of  Lawrence  and  Perry,  "do  not 
give  up  the  vessel". 

Washington,  who  had  driven  from  Mount  Vernon  to  the 
Congress  in  Philadelphia  with  his  "chariot  and  horses",  as 
he  wrote,  sent  back  his  equipage  and  servants,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  saddle.  He  was  not  to  see  his  home  again  for 
years  to  come.  After  a  dinner  at  the  City  Tavern,  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  June  22nd,  1775,  he  rode  next  day  on  horseback, 
escorted  for  five  miles  from  the  city  by  the  Pennsylvania 
militia ;  but  further,  through  New  Jersey  to  New  York  and 
to  King's  Bridge,  by  the  City  Troop,  which  for  over  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  has  been  the  pride  of  Philadelphia. 

When  near  Trenton,  and  still  loyal  to  the  King,  hearing 
news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  fought  five  days  before, 
he  inquired  whether  the  "Provincials"  had  stood  their 
ground  against  the  "Ministerialists".     On  July  3rd,  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  he  took  command  of  the  army  of  "the  United  Prov- 
inces of  North  America. " 

Of  determined  men,  affluent  in  ideas  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, there  was  a  great  gathering  at  Cambridge,  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1775,  but  what  was  there  of  dis- 
cipline or  organization?  What  sign  of  "united  provin- 
cials"? What  symbol  of  union?  Most  of  the  men  were  on 
short  or  indefinite  terms  of  enlistment.  In  reality,  as  Wash- 
ington declared,  his  work  was,  even  while  the  old  army  was 
melting  away,  to  form  a  new  one,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
■enemy. 

It  was  certainly  a  combination  of  precisely  the  powerful 
forces  just  then  needed,  to  have  together  the  Virginian  and 
the  Pennsylvanian,  both  typical  men,  each  endowed  with 
the  special  qualities  most  required.  No  one  in  all  the  host 
was  more  accomplished  in  readiness  of  mental  equipment, 
or  better  prepared  to  provide  the  needed  objective  symbol 
of  union,  than  Reed,  who  had  already  ridden  under  the 
thirteen-striped  Union  flag  in  Philadelphia,  and  even  had  in 
his  mind  a  flag  bearing  the  emblem,  which  was  actually 
adopted  at  Cambridge. 

Colonel  Joseph  Reed  may  be  called  the  father  of  Ameri- 
•  can  military  etiquette,  for  he  began  and  put  in  force  that 
superb  code  of  honor  and  obedience,  which  marks  the  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  army.  Of  nimble  wit  and  pen, 
familiar  with  the  best  usages  of  British,  of  Continental 
European,  and  of  American  society,  with  fine  manners  and 
winning  ways,  he  helped  to  create  a  new  army.  To  his 
hand  may  be  traced,  most  of  the  official  war  papers  and  mili- 
tary regulations  of  this  formative  period.  In  organization, 
Reed  was  for  the  soldier  what  Dickinson  was  for  the  civil- 
ian. In  the  creation  of  a  real  army  out  of  raw  militia,  and 
in  the  transformation  of  a  mob  of  men,  that  had  hastily  left 
r-anvil,  loom,  and  plough,  into  an  efficient  fighting  machine, 
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that  should  hold  together  eight  years  in  the  field,  he  was- 
untiring.  The  settlement  of  methods  of  procedure,  points 
of  etiquette  and  grades  of  service,  with  their  peculiar  duties, 
besides  their  distinguishing  marks,  by  means  of  uniforms, 
sashes,  colors  and  symbols,  and  in  discerning  the  wishes  and 
carrying  out  the  plans  of  Washington,  none  was  more  alert, 
discreet,  and  unwearying  in  industry  than  Colonel  Reed. 

The  first  notice  of  the  American  flag  hoisted  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  or  more  accurately  on  Liberty  Hill,  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  January  2,  1776,  is  contained  in  a  letter  of 
Washington  to  Reed.  Many  other  epistles  from  the  Gen- 
eral's pen,  show  how  highly  he  appreciated  the  services  of 
his  aid. 

Soon  after  Colonel  Reed  had  designed  the  naval  flag  of 
what  were  nominally  the  United  Colonies,  but  in  reality  the 
navy  of  Massachusetts,  Congress  appointed  and  sent  to 
Cambridge  a  committee  of  conference  on  the  war.  It  con- 
sisted of  Benjamin  Franklin,  chairman,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
of  Virginia,  and  Thomas  Lynch,  of  South  Carolina.  After 
eleven  days  travel,  they  reached  Cambridge,  October  15, 
remaining  in  the  camp  of  Washington  until  the  22nd.  Colo- 
nel Reed  was  secretary  also  of  this  conference  committee. 

Not  a  scrap  of  record  from  him  or  them,  intimates  that 
any  of  the  committee  spoke  a  word,  or  had  anything  to  do  in 
thought  or  language,  of  designing  a  flag  for  the  army  of  the 
United  Colonies.  This  actual  work  of  flag-designing  was 
not  to  express  independence,  but,  if  not  unity  of  all  the  colo- 
nies, the  spirit  of  Pennsylvania  in  sending  away  the  tea 
ships,  of  New  York  as  shown  at  Golden  Hill,  and  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  resisting  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  as  that 
of  all  the  colonies.  As  we  have  intimated,  this  first  flag- 
making  was,  in  all  likelihood,  done  by  Colonel  Reed,  in  con- 
ference with  his  chief. 
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The  probabilities  are  at  least  reasonable  that,  if  not  Wash- 
ington himself,  it  was  Colonel  Reed,  or  his  wife,  who  pro- 
posed the  design  of  both  the  initial  American  flag,  with  thir- 
teen stripes,  first  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Troop,  and  again 
of  the  Grand  Union  flag,  which  was  unfurled  to  the  breeze 
at  "Cambridge"  or,  as  later  known,  Somerville,  on  January 
1,  1776. 

This  first  "flag  of  our  union"  which  was  less  officially 
recognized,  than  it  was  an  expression  of  immediate  neces- 
sity, while  awaiting  the  royal  reply  to  Congress,  had  thirteen 
stripes,  alternately  red  and  white,  with  the  British  Union 
Jack  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner.  It  was  genuinely 
expressive  of  precisely  that  stage  in  the  feeling  of  the  colon- 
ists, which  made  them  ready  and  determined  to  have  the 
new,  while  loving  the  old.  They  were  loyal  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  contending  for  their  rights.  Let  us 
again  note  this,  that  on  the  night  of  June  16,  1775,  when  the 
men  who  were  to  go  out  to  fortify  Breed's  Hill,  but  who,  on 
Bunker  reared  fortifications  of  defiance,  in  the  very  face  of 
the  British  fleet  and  army,  met  on  Harvard  College  Yard, 
the  chaplain  offered  a  prayer  that  their  beloved  king  and  his 
loyal  colonists  might  soon  be  reunited  in  the  bonds  of  mutual 
affection. 

Indeed,  that  was  the  hope  and  prayer  of  the  majority  of 
Americans.  It  was  not  rebellion,  but  loyalty  that  moved 
these  patriots  and  it  was  justice,  not  rupture,  for  which  they 
ardently  looked  from  King  and  Parliament.  Most  of  the 
men  of  character,  property  and  respectability  in  the  colonies 
were,  at  this  time,  opposed  to  the  idea  of  independence.  It 
was  wholly  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  British  flag — the  flag 
of  the  fathers — and  the  colonial  stripes,  symbol  of  brother- 
hood, should  blend  in  union.  The  clear  proof  of  their 
loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the  inheritances  of  their  fathers, 
is  that  when  they  raised  the  Union  Jack  aloft,  they  saluted 
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it  with  cannon  and  small  arms.  In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Joseph 
Reed,  who  had  been  called  away  to  Pennsylvania,  dated  Jan- 
uary 4,  1776,  Washington  writes: 

"On  that  day  [Monday,  January  1,  1776],  the  day  which 
gave  being  to  the  new  army  [enlisted  for  one  year],  we  had 
hoisted  the  union  flag  in  compliment  to  the  United  Colon- 
ists". This  union  flag  of  thirteen  stripes  was,  as  Washing- 
ton wrote  also  to  Colonel  Reed,  the  token  of  the  formation 
of  "the  new  Continental  army". 

The  use  of  stripes,  set  in  lateral  form,  as  a  symbol  of 
union,  used  on  land,  and  with  some  show  of  political  signifi- 
cance, was  entirely  new,  in  both  the  America  and  the  Great 
Britain  of  1775 ;  but  it  was  ancient,  familiar  and  honored  in 
the  Dutch  Republic,  dating  even  before  1579,  as  the  art  gal- 
leries in  the  Netherlands  reveal.  In  an  engraving  of  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  of  1600,  purchased  in  1925,  of  the 
National  Museum,  from  seventy  or  more  of  the  hundred 
ships  flies  the  seven-striped  flag,  unofficially  the  sign  of 
Dutch  unity.  In  New  Netherland,  in  days  previous  to  1664, 
Dutch  flags  in  the  form  of  alternate  red  and  white  stripes, 
had  been  common  objects  in  the  Delaware  and  North,  or 
Hudson  rivers.  The  City  of  Hoorn,  upon  which  came  de 
Vries  and  other  settlers  of  Delaware,  floated  a  flag  with 
seven  red  and  white  parallel  stripes. 

A  notable  canvas  by  one  of  the  famous  marine  painters, 
Anton  van  Antrum,  of  the  Republic,  most  of  whose  pictures 
were  painted  between  1604  and  1617,  is  seen  at  Amsterdam. 
It  represents  "the  State's  yacht"  flying  three  flags,  sailing 
past  Ysselmonde  in  South  Holland.  On  one  is  the  orange 
(red),  white  and  blue  tri-color,  showing  on  the  broad  white 
stripe  the  statant  lion,  within  a  fortification  of  gabions, 
holding  in  his  right  claw  a  naked  sword  and  in  the  other  a 
bundle  of  seven  arrows.  At  the  stern  is  a  flag  of  nine  red 
and  white  parallel  stripes.     In  a  word,  though  seven  was  the 
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number  of  the  federated  states,  and  this  was  often  shown  on 
the  Dutch  ships,  there  was  as  much  anarchy  in  the  details  of 
flag  law  and  custom  as  there  was  in  the  United  States,  when, 
before  the  civil  war,  European  governments  made  official 
inquiry  at  Washington  as  to  what  was  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Then  the  number  of  stripes  or  stars 
was  far  from  being  uniform.  Yet  in  the  Dutch  instance, 
anarchy  though  there  might  be  in  the  flags  as  popularly 
used,  the  wimples  or  pennants,  or  engrailed  streamers  of 
feudalism  were  all  absent  and  only  the  symbols  of  freedom 
were  visible.     In  time  law  and  uniformity  prevailed. 

In  a  word,  in  both  instances,  in  the  use  of  stripes,  whether 
correctly  or  incorrectly,  those  who  raised  the  flag  were  more 
interested  in  the  idea — that  of  unity — than  careful  in  the 
expression  of  the  symbol.  All  their  mottoes  and  war  cries 
show  this  in  both  cases.  The  skipper's  order,  "Oranje 
boven,"  meant  raise  the  symbol  of  nationality  above  the 
local,  city  or  provincial  flag. 

As  showing  the  close  analogy  in  the  reasons  for  the  revolt 
of  the  people  of  the  two  republics,  Dutch  and  American,  in 
1579  and  in  1776,  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  was  the 
imposition  of  an  unjust  tax — a  tax  not  voted  by  those  who 
were  to  pay  it.  The  Spanish  Duke  of  Alva  wished  to  col- 
lect for  his  sovereign  the  tenth  penny  on  all  commercial  or 
financial  transactions.  One  of  the  Dutch  republican  flags 
flown  in  the  breeze  bore  a  representation  of  ten  Dutch  pen- 
nies. How  comical  it  would  have  looked,  in  1770,  to  have 
seen  a  flag  with  a  Chinese  tea  box  on  it,  especially  if  the 
characters  of  Cathay  were — as  they  often  are  on  the  ban- 
ners, books  and  decorations  in  the  Occident — upside  down ! 

Long  afterwards,  as  the  flag  of  their  fathers,  who  under 
it  won  freedom,  the  striped  flags  were  still  a  happy  memory, 
and  often  a  household  adornment  in  the  thousands  of  Dutch 
homes  in  the  Middle  Colonies.     Especially  was  it  seen  in 
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the  engravings  usually  found  in  the  Old  Dutch  Bibles 
retained  as  heirlooms  in  American  families  of  Dutch 
descent.  No  well-informed  writer  makes  any  claim  that  the 
seven  red  and  white  stripes  on  the  Dutch  flags  meant 
national  sovereignty  or  were  used  as  the  official  national 
standard,  but  there  were  variants,  as  there  are  in  America 
today. 

Because  the  English  East  India  Company's  merchant 
ships,  beginning  about  the  year  1700,  had  in  some  cases  car- 
ried a  flag  of  thirteen  lateral  lines  in  alternate  red  and  white, 
some  have  fancied  that  the  American  flag  of  thirteen  stripes, 
alternately  red  and  white,  raised  at  Cambridge,  was  bor- 
rowed from  such  a  politically  meaningless  example.  Yet 
this  same  corporation,  which  in  1704  had  thirteen  stripes, 
had  in  the  next  year  but  ten,  and  again  but  nine.  In  brief, 
the  number  of  stripes  either  in  the  Dutch  or  British  forms 
of  town  or  commercial  flags  did  not  necessarily  carry  any 
political  significance. 

The  number  of  stripes  in  the  flags,  the  markings,  the  col- 
ors of  these  commercial  vessels  had  for  British  folk  no 
meaning  except  what  was  proprietary  or  commercial.  Even 
if  the  particular  number  of  colored  parallel  bands  was  not 
wholly  arbitrary,  it  is  probable  that  these  bore  no  manner  of 
relation  to  the  American  colonies.  It  is  very  certain,  also, 
that  the  last  thing  in  the  minds  of  the  "provincials"  was  any 
intention  to  show  special  respect  or  loyalty  to  "John  Com- 
pany" or  copy  what,  since  the  closing  of  the  Port  of  Boston, 
was  a  detestable  sign  and  token.  It  was  after  this  Dutch 
manner  that  they  called  the  great  British  corporation,  which 
had  attempted  to  import  the  hateful  Chinese  herb — then  the 
symbol  of  illegal  taxation  and  arbitrary  rule.  It  was  through 
the  folly  of  the  British  ministry — a  ministry  almost  as 
fiercely  opposed  in  England  as  in  America — that  the  dried 
leaves  of  a  harmless  plant  from  China  (pronounced,  only  in 
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the  Amoy  dialect,  "tea"),  became  a  synonym  with  tyranny 
and  the  occasion  of  many  satirical  songs  and  much  doggerel 
verse.  The  Yankees  might  empty  the  boxes  and  toss  the 
tea  into  the  salt  water,  but  as  for  copying  the  flag  of  the 
East  India  corporation — what  an  absurd  idea ! 

In  fact,  to  the  Americans  themselves,  during  many 
months,  the  exact  number  of  stripes  to  be  placed  on  their 
flag  was  not  a  matter  of  certainty.  Inflamed  optimism  and 
blank  despair  bred  alternately  fears  and  hopes.  There  were 
feelings  of  discouragement  at  first,  lest  there  should  be 
twelve  stripes  only.  This  emotion  predominated,  until 
Georgia  declared  for  the  general  cause.  The  expectation 
that  there  would  be  fourteen  was  dashed,  when  another  col- 
ony, Canada,  made  refusal.  It  may  even  be  that  the  flag 
design  was  ready  in  Philadelphia  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1774.  It  is  as  equally  likely,  that  the  waiting,  during  some 
weeks,  for  the  thirteenth  stripe,  of  possibly  May,  1775, 
while  negotiations  were  in  progress,  was  as  much  to  repre- 
sent Canada,  as  Georgia. 

The  first  use  of  the  stripes  in  the  flag  in  1776  was  not 
with  any  political  significance  beyond  that  of  union.  The 
idea  meant  to  be  expressed  was  that  the  colonies  were  united 
as  one.  The  ardent  expectation,  long  cherished,  was  that 
there  would  be  fourteen  stripes  in  the  flag;  but  after  many 
months  of  suspense,  the  lively  expectations  of  fruition 
changed  to  the  gloom  of  defeat.  Of  the  value  of  Canada, 
the  longed-for  province,  to  the  lower  colonies,  there  could 
be  no  question.  This  desired  domain  was  the  controller  of 
the  great  unknown  north.  The  solid  men  of  1775,  colonial 
leaders  who  were  among  the  most  far-seeing,  had  also  long 
memories.  These  were  not  the  agitators  but  the  real  states- 
men. Smith,  in  his  History  of  New  York,  tells  us  that,  in 
earlier  days,  when  the  Indian  was  a  political  factor,  indis- 
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pensable  in  the  problem  of  the  ownership  of  North  America 
— whether  by  France  or  Great  Britain : 

"One  of  the  woodland  kings,  who  chalked  out  a  sketch  of 
their  relations,  dropped  the  jealous  but  judicious  observa- 
tion, that  Louisburg  was  one  key  of  the  inland  country  and 
New  York  another,  and  that  the  Power  which  had  both 
would  open  the  great  chest  and  have  Indians  and  all."  Few 
knew  this  better  than  Washington  and  Franklin,  for  both 
were  explorers  as  well  as  statesmen.  They  knew  the  West 
and  vast  interior  of  the  continent. 

There  is  thus  a  powerful  historic  reason  for  the  number 
of  stripes  in  "Old  Glory,"  and  number  of  arrows  in  the  lion's 
claw  in  1579,  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  Republic — that  is, 
because  each  stripe  represented  a  state ;  in  the  first  instance 
thirteen,  in  the  second  seven.  As  William  the  Silent  hoped 
for  a  union  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
in  one,  and  so  Washington  and  most  of  his  countrymen 
heartily  longed  to  see  all  the  English  colonies  united  and 
fourteen  stripes  in  the  flag.  Both  Patrcs  Patriae,  fathers  of 
nations,  suffered  a  like  disappointment. 

Let  us  here  for  a  moment  foreshorten  the  long  perspec- 
tive of  "Old  Glory's"  history,  from  its  germ  to  the  full  frui- 
tion of  today,  and  note  the  changes  during  its  evolution. 

The  first  flag,  symbolical  of  a  union  of  the  united  colonies, 
raised  at  Somerville,  or  "Cambridge",  January  1,  1776,  was 
representative  also  of  another  idea,  and  thus  was  dual  in 
its  character.  There  was  first  of  all,  the  twofold  idea  of 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  love  to  the  old  country  and  obe- 
dience to  law  and  inheritances,  for  there  was  with  the  great 
leaders  as  yet  no  thought  of  independence.  The  second 
principle  expressed  was  the  unity  of  all  the  colonies  in  one 
determined  purpose.     Such  was  the  flag  of  January  1,  1776. 
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The  Union  Jack  and  the  thirteen  stripes  were  combined,  his- 
tory and  prophecy  united  in  one  symbol. 

The  second  flag,  minus  the  British  symbol,  the  Union 
Jack,  signified  a  break  with  the  Ministry  and  a  still  closer 
union  of  the  colonies ;  but  even  this  was  not  intended  to 
express  the  idea  of  independence.  An  unverified  tradition 
is  that  the  Union  Jack  had  been  removed  and  given  to  the 
flames ;  in  fact,  burnt  in  contempt ;  but  the  final  rupture  had 
not  yet  come.  Before  such  action,  meaning  separation,  over 
six  months  were  to  elapse. 

This  second  and  simpler  flag,  of  thirteen  stripes,  without 
any  other  symbol  or  device,  received  salutes  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  <  For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  or  until  July  4, 
1776,  it  represented  the  colonists,  as  loyal  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  who  were  striking  in  arms  for  their  rights.  It  was 
the  flag  of  the  "United  Colonies",  but  not  of  the  "United 
States  of  America",  for  these  were  not  yet.  Nor  was  any 
other  suggestion  of  a  grand  union  or  a  national  flag  made  in 
Congress  until  June,  1777. 

This  same  flag  of  thirteen  stripes  took  on  a  new  meaning, 
when,  on  July  4,  1776,  the  complexion  of  the  war  and  its 
aim  and  its  purpose  were  changed.  After  that  date,  the 
symbol,  called  abroad  "The  Congress  Flag",  was  national. 
It  represented  a  new  entity,  a  body  politic,  hitherto  unknown 
to  history,  but  now  openly  seeking  allies  in  Europe,  and  the 
world's  recognition  and  favor. 

The  third  flag,  in  the  order  of  time  and  fouth  in  signifi- 
cance, adopted  by  vote  June  14,  1777,  but  not  well  known 
until  later,  was  the  signal  and  notice  to  the  world  not  only 
of  independence,  but  of  permanence.  This,  the  first  sym- 
bol, officially  ordered  by  Congress,  to  express  both  Ameri- 
can nationality  and  independence,  was  the  flag  of  the  Stripes 
and  Stars.  The  phrase  "Stars  and  Stripes",  though  eupho- 
nious,   sonorous,   and   popular,    is   not   a   precisely   correct 
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expression  of  either  evolution  or  chronology.  True  history, 
as  expressed  in  the  sequence  of  events,  requires  the  man  of 
exact  speech  to  mention  the  stripes  first.  In  the  order  of 
birth  of  the  twin  elements  of  the  flag,  that  of  the  stripes  was 
initial.  "Old  Glory"  should  be  always  known  as  "the 
Stripes  and  Stars." 

The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  supreme  national  symbol 
varied  in  later  years  as  the  nation  expanded.  Until  the 
question  arose  as  to  the  entrance  of  more  states  into  the 
union,  its  numbers  and  proportions  were  unaltered.  Then, 
for  a  time  only,  according  to  the  theory  temporarily  held, 
when  Vermont  and  Kentucky  were  admitted  into  the  Union, 
there  were  two  more  stripes  as  well  as  two  more  stars. 

In  the  later  restoration,  the  original  theory  upon  which 
the  flag  had  been  created,  ruled  again,  and  the  national  sym- 
bol remained  the  same,  being  in  spirit  unchanged,  though 
the  stars  in  its  field  had  multiplied.  Henceforth  the  changes 
in  the  flag  of  our  union  would  be  vital,  like  those  of  the 
growing  tree,  not  as  in  those  of  the  baseless  fabric  of  the 
unstable  clouds. 

It  is  well,  in  the  light  of  the  closer  union  of  the  English- 
speaking  nations  made  during  the  world  war  against  autoc- 
racy, when  ideals  were  clashing,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
exactly  what  this  first  raising  of  the  starless  American  flag 
at  Somerville,  Mass.,  signified.  What  was  its  justification 
in  precedent  or  in  inheritances?  What  portent  did  it  hold 
of  the  future?  On  a  clear  understanding  of  this  act  and  of 
the  right  reading  of  the  symbol,  depend  the  validity  and  the 
justification  before  the  world  of  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  be  and  continue. 

1.  The  act  of  Washington  and  his  compeers,  represent- 
ing Congress  and  the  United  Colonies,  was  not  the  act  of 
rebels,  but  of  men  loyal  to  their  sovereign.  It  did  not  mean 
secession  or  independence,  but  unity.     They  were  lovers  of 
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law.  They  were  faithful  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  They 
were  ready,  if  necessary,  in  the  name  of  law,  not  of  rebel- 
lion, to  suffer  death,  either  on  the  scaffold  or  in  arms.  They 
followed  the  English  precedent  of  Parliament  and  Crom- 
well, against  autocracy  and  arbitrary  rule  that  had  trampled 
on  law  and  right. 

2.  There  was  no  initial  thought  of  secession  or  inde- 
pendence. Not  till  the  German  King  George  and  his  minis- 
ters had  scornfully  refused  their  petitions  of  grievances  and 
claim  for  justice,  did  they  haul  down  the  flag  with  the 
Union  Jack. 

3.  In  other  words,  they  stood  exactly  where  stood  the 
Whigs,  or  Liberals,  in  the  English  Parliament,  that  is,  in 
unceasing  opposition  to  that  autocracy,  which,  ever  harking 
back  to  feudalism,  violated  all  the  traditions  of  English 
freedom. 

4.  The  flag  of  thirteen  states,  of  January  1,  1776,  stood 
for  constructive  brotherhood  and  for  the  unity  of  a  people, 
driven  from  loyalty  to  strike  for  further  unity  in  nationality. 
In  1581,.  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands,  in 
which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Puritan  leaders  were  edu- 
cated in  republican  ideas,  and  whence  had  come  the  first 
settlers  of  the  Middle  Colonies,  on  their  banner  was  first 
inscribed  "Pro  Rege,  Pro  Lege,  Pro  Grege"  (For  the  King, 
for  the  Law,  for  the  Commonwealth).  The  Republic,  by 
the  union  of  Utrecht,  was  formed  in  1579,  but  after  the 
King,  Philip  II,  refused  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of  the  Dutch 
patriots  for  justice,  the  initial  rubric  was  erased.  Then, 
having  deposed  the  king,  in  their  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  July,  1851,  the  struggle  was  for  law  and  the  common 
weal.  Americans  of  1775  and  1776  followed  exactly  the 
precedents,  given  by  the  Dutch  Republic,  from  January  1, 
1776. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Stripes  and  Their  Meaning 

'  I  ^HE  first  signal,  given  to  the  world  and  hoisted  aloft  in 
4-  the  air,  that  the  thirteen  colonies  had  united  as  British 
subjects  to  maintain  their  rights,  was  in  the  form  of  stripes 
— as  many  as  there  were  members  of  the  one  common- 
wealth, all  politically  equal.  Under  this  flag,  unaltered,  our 
fathers  fought,  until  they  became  by  the  Declaration  inde- 
pendent Americans,  on  July  4,  1776;  and  yet,  further,  until 
they  voted  to  have  in  their  flag  a  still  more  striking  addition, 
as  proof  of  their  union  and  nationality,  on  June  14,  1777,  in 
the  form  of  stars. 

Whence  and  why  was  this  form  of  symbolism  chosen? 

The  word  "stripe",  meaning  a  color-band,  is  not  of  Eng- 
lish origin.  No  ordinary  inhabitant  of  the  British  Isles,  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  would  have  understood  the  term  as 
applied  to  a  flag.  In  rendering  the  biblical  Hebrew,  which 
tells  of  Joseph's  coat  of  many  stripes,  or  of  color  bands 
(Genesis  37:3),  and  the  Princess  Tamar's  striped  garment 
(II  Samuel  13:18),  the  translators  used  the  word  "colors" ; 
for  they  had  no  other  standard  word  to  employ. 

A  "stripe"  now  means  "a  streak  of  a  different  color  from 
that  of  the  ground ;  or  a  long  narrow  division  of  something 
of  a  different  color  from  the  ground".  But  such  a  meaning, 
while  common  in  old  Dutch,  is  not  found  in  English,  until 
after  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  hence,  was  unknown  in 
those  colonies  in  America  that  were  purely  or  mostly  Eng- 
lish. The  word  meaning  a  band  of  colors  is  not  used  and  is 
not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bible,  in  Shakespeare,  in  Milton, 
or  in  English  literature,  before  their  time.  In  the  English 
classics,  the  word  "stripe"  refers  to  a  weal,  welt,  scar,  or 
mark  of  blow,   left  by  whip,  rope  or  switch,  as  the   Old 
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Testament,  in  scores  of  passages,  shows ;  but  is  never  used 
to  denote  a  color,  either  as  basis  or  for  contrast.  Even  on 
the  pennons  of  feudalism,  the  term  used  to  signify  lateral  or 
perpendicular  bands,  or  parallels  of  color,  is  not  stripe,  but 
"strake",  or  "band". 

The  word  "stripe",  in  its  modern  meaning  and  usage,  is 
wholly  of  Dutch  origin.  It  was  unknown  in  England,  or  the 
English  language,  until  after  the  time  of  the  flag  of  lateral 
colors,  first  used  popularly  in  1579,  and  in  some  cases  offi- 
cially, in  the  Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands,  though 
not  necessarily  with  political  significance.  In  1611  it  was 
a  word  too  novel,  too  strange,  to  be  used  in  a  translation  of 
the  English  Bible.  The  modern  English  "stripe",  in  the 
sense  of  the  Dutch  word  "streep" — applied  to  the  lateral 
divisions  of  the  national  flag — has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Dutch  language,  Republic  and  flag.  After  its  introduction, 
the  word  "strake"  (Genesis  30:37),  except  as  a  technical 
term,  became  obsolete.  In  fact,  it  was  only  after  the  Dutch 
Republic  began,  that  the  stripes  were  adopted  upon  the  flags 
of  other  European  countries  and  cities,  and,  later,  in  South 
America. 

In  books  published  in  the  Netherlands,  it  is  shown  that 
Bremen's  flag  had  nine  red  and  white  stripes.  Rotterdam 
had  stripes,  red  and  green,  to  the  number  of  eleven,  while 
on  the  flag  of  North  Holland  there  were  thirteen  stripes, 
red  and  yellow.  Many  of  the  city  flags  were  striped. 
Scores  of  the  local  communities  in  the  Dutch  Republic, 
organized  after  the  draining  off  of  the  waters  on  land — the 
resulting  fields  being  called  "polders" — adopted  stripes  on 
their  official  seals  or  arms,  but  why?  The  straight  lines 
signified  arable  ground,  the  waved  lines  telling  of  soil 
wrested  by  drainage  and  dikes  from  the  ocean.  One  of  the 
most  noted  of  these  polders  was  the  great  Beemster  tract, 
drained  by  William  Usselinx,  who  formed  the  Dutch  West 
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India  Company,  and  secured  the  colonization  of  New  Neth- 
erland;  that  is,  the  area  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware,  in  which  words  of  Dutch  origin  are 
numerous  in  our  speech.  Every  one  of  the  early  American 
colonial  captains,  from  Raleigh  to  Miles  Standish,  and  from 
Lyon  Gardiner  to  Jacob  Leisler,  had  their  training  in  the 
Dutch  army.  Hence  it  was  that  stripes,  as  political  sym- 
bols, were  very  familiar  objects  to  our  own  ancestors.  As 
a  rule  there  was  no  significance  politically  in  either  the 
stripes  or  the  colors,  but  when  in  the  great  harbor  of  Am- 
sterdam, in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  so  many  flags 
bore  the  seven  stripes,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the 
seven  red  and  white  parallel  stripes  had  the  same  signifi- 
cance as  the  seven  arrows  held  in  the  lion's  paw. 

Let  us  again  hark  to  the  vocabulary  of  flag  customs,  law, 
and  associations.  English  scholars  lose  much  by  neglecting 
to  study  what  was  and  is  in  the  country  and  language  near- 
est to  their  homeland.  To  Americans,  following  suit, 
because  of  a  common  speech,  "It  is  dark  at  the  base  of  the 
lantern".  The  legend  of  unmixed  English  culture  in  the 
creation  and  growth  of  the  American  colonial  common- 
wealths and  nation,  has  had  a  curious  effect  in  distorting 
our  national  historiography. 

There  is  a  reason  why  our  countrymen,  most  generally, 
use  the  term  flag  "staff" — even  to  the  making  of  a  prosper- 
ous town  in  Arizona  its  namesake — but  much  less  frequently 
that  of  flag  "pole"  or  "mast".  In  other  English-speaking 
countries,  "pole"  or  "mast"  is  used  as  it  was,  also,  when  the 
word  "flag"  was  first  introduced  into  the  language,  which 
we  Americans  speak.  The  niceties  of  early  English  show 
that  in  translation  from  other  tongues,  "pole"  was  the  word, 
as  in  Shakespeare,  where  the  "soldier's  pole  has  fallen", 
means  the  halberdier's  staff.  In  Hebrew  history,  Moses 
raised  aloft  the  standard  of  healing,  the  brazen  serpent,  and 
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the  word  used  in  translation  is  "pole".  "Staff",  in  English, 
meant  the  sceptre,  badge  of  office  or  honor,  walking  stick, 
or  help  in  standing.  A  "staff",  in  the  English  tongue  of 
Milton's  time  and  earlier,  had  no  association  with  altitude 
or  suggestion  of  what  was  lofty.  It  signified  a  stalk,  rod, 
bar,  handle,  or  what  the  hand  could  take  hold  of. 

But  in  the  neighboring  land,  and  in  Dutch  speech,  the 
technical  term  was  "staf".  In  the  Middle  States,  first  set- 
tled by  the  Dutch,  and  thence  spreading  over  the  country, 
"staff"  became  the  invariable  word  for  the  display  of  a  flag 
aloft. 

Such  a  flag  as  that  of  January  1,  1776,  blended  two  his- 
torically diverse  objects,  the  Union  Jack  and  thirteen  stripes, 
British  and  American,  royal  and  republican  and  federal 
ideas.  It  boded  fears,  and  bore  hopes ;  but,  from  any  point 
of  view,  this  makeshift  of  a  transition  period,  was  not  des- 
tined to  a  long  life.  It  died  on  the  day  it  was  born.  Its 
experience  was  as  the  ephemera,  whose  whole  career  is 
measured  in  a  space  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Within  a 
few  hours  after  it  had  been  raised,  this  hybrid  symbol  was 
hauled  down  and  made  use  of  no  more. 

Why  was  this? 

By  a  fortunate  conjunction  of  circumstances,  or  the 
decree  of  Divine  Providence — as  one  may  interpret  the  fact 
of  the  two  events  happening  on  the  same  day — the  king's 
answer,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  to  the  petition  from  the 
Continental  Congress  for  redress,  arrived  in  Boston  on  the 
same  day  that  the  Union  flag  was  raised.  Copies  of  the 
royal  address  were  quickly  distributed  in  the  American 
camp,  so  that  the  so-called  "rebels"  could  see  themselves  as 
others  saw  them. 

Washington — who,  as  I  more  than  once  heard  in  child- 
hood from  the  lips  of  kinswomen  and  from  other  Philadel- 
phia old  ladies,  who,  when  girls,  had,  at  his  receptions  on 
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Market  Street,  often  made  him  laugh — loved  a  joke.  In- 
deed, he  did  not  always  look  as  "solemn  as  eternity".  In 
earlier  life,  he  was  far  from  averse  to  sharing  fun  with  his 
friends.  In  his  letter  to  Colonel  Reed,  he  was  ironical  and 
sarcastic,  as  he  thus  told  of  the  amusing  state  of  affairs : 

"We  gave  great  joy  to  them  (the  redcoats  I  mean)  with- 
out knowing  or  intending  it" — a  case  of  unconscious  but 
temporary  influence.  The  siuation  was  this  :  Yankee  guns, 
as  the  old  song  declared,  "sang  the  bass".  When  a  salute 
by  the  artillery  and  the  cheering  of  the  soldiers  at  the  rais- 
ing of  the  new  flag  (Union  Jack  and  thirteen  stripes)  on  the 
hill  at  Somerville  (then  "Prospect",  now  "Liberty"  hill) 
were  heard  in  Boston,  "it  was  received",  wrote  Washington, 
"as  a  token  of  the  deep  impression  the  [royal]   speech  had 

made   upon  us,   and  a  sign  of   submission By  this 

time,"  added  this  lover  of  a  good  joke,  "I  presume  they 
begin  to  think  it  strange  that  we  have  not  made  a  formal 
surrender  of  our  lines." 

Even  more  sarcastic  was  the  opening  sentence  of  Wash- 
ington's letter  to  Colonel  Reed.  It  was  the  word  of  one  to 
whom  neither  invective,  nor  words  of  naked  truth  were 
strangers. 

"We  are  at  length  favored  with  a  sight  of  His  Majesty's 
most  gracious  speech,  breathing  sentiments  of  tenderness 
for  his  deluded  American  subjects."  Note  the  term  "sub- 
jects"!  It  is  edifying  to  read  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  in  the  edition  used  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  petitions  relating  to  the  King's  American  and  rebellious 
subjects — prayers  which  thousands  of  Britons  refused  to 
repeat. 

Yet  in  reality  this  first  union  flag,  which  bore  on  it  the 
British  crosses,  was  not  one  of  defiance  or  disloyalty.  It 
was,  emphatically,  the  most  sincere  peace  offering — an  olive 
branch,  a  token  of  willing  souls  ready  to  maintain  old  tradi- 
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tions  and  brotherhood.  Once  before,  in  1630,  a  company  of 
loyal  subjects  of  the  king,  on  leaving  England,  their  native 
country,  for  America,  wrote,  in  the  sorrow  of  parting: 
"Blessing  God  for  the  parentage  and  education  as  members 
of  the  same  body".  Nor,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1776,  was 
the  spirit  very  different. 

Nor  yet  was  the  later  emblem  of  the  eagle  grasping  in  its 
talons  the  arrows  of  wrath  and  defiance.  It  was  only  when 
Americans  saw  their  respectful  petitions  spurned,  that  they 
kept  the  stripes,  but  probably  gave  the  symbol  of  tyranny  to 
the  flames.  In  contempt  for  such  a  sovereign,  they  moved 
toward  the  eagle  and  the  arrows. 

Possibly  some  of  "the  Boston  gentry",  who  sent  out  to  the 
American  camp  "a  volume"  of  the  speech  of  the  king,  who 
was  now  regarded  by  the  patriots  as  a  "sullen-minded  Pha- 
roah",  may  have  seen  the  smoke  arising  from  what  was  very 
likely  soon  disposed  of  as  rubbish,  with  "burning  and  fuel". 
That  fire,  thus  kindled — if  the  legend  be  one  of  fact — was 
the  first  flame,  foretelling  separation  and  independence. 

The  British  Union  Jack,  henceforth  a  foreign  and  an 
enemy's  symbol,  had  been  removed  from  the  flag,  which 
remained  without  field,  or  "canton" — a  term  only  to  be  used 
in  the  heraldry  of  an  individual  or  family,  but  never  for  our 
national  flag,  which  has  a  "field",  as  Congress  ordered  in 
1777 — while  the  stripes  still  retained  their  significance.  The 
temporary  union  of  the  British  with  the  American  colors 
was  an  expression  of  an  hypothesis  and  a  hope,  but  the 
stripes  remained  a  fixed  reality,  ever  prophetic  of  an  eternal 
America.  For  many  months  longer  without  stars,  this  sym- 
bol of  union  continued  to  be  regarded,  both  on  sea  and 
land,  as  the  supreme  token,  and  the  only  one,  of  a  united 
people.  Each  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had  its  own 
"marine"  or  navy  and  each  its  own  body  of  militia,  but  the 
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flags  used  denoted  not  federal  unity  or  solidarity,  but  only 
local  spirit. 

In  response  to  local  feeling,  there  might  be  placed  under, 
or  on  the  thirteen  brilliant  bands  of  color,  some  colonial  or 
local  effigy,  significant  of  environment  or  experience ;  or  an 
emblem  with  endearing  associations  of  brotherhood,  which 
were  stimulant  to  faith  or  action,  such  as  of  the  pine  tree, 
beaver,  or  rattlesnake.  Other  standards  in  variety  might  be 
borne  in  battle  on  land  and  sea ;  but,  under  this  unique  flag 
of  thirteen  stripes  were  to  come  many  days  of  both  gloom 
and  glory,  victory  and  defeat.  Beneath  its  folds,  thrown  to 
the  breeze  at  the  General's  headquarters,  brave  men  suffered 
and  fought,  waited  in  camp,  or  were  wearied  on  the  march. 
After  1780,  in  the  later  months  of  the  long  campaign,  with 
stars  added,  they  carried  it,  through  sleet  of  lead  and  iron. 
By  thousands,  they  "died  to  plant  it  o'er  their  graves." 

Even  after  the  "new  constellation",  when  a  heaven  of  stars 
was  destined  to  blossom  on  its  blue  field,  adding  color,  grace 
and  beauty,  while  auspicious  of  a  great  future,  uniting  pre- 
diction to  the  record  of  the  past,  while  awakening  new  emo- 
tions of  cheer  and  hope,  it  was  the  stripes,  rather  than  the 
stars,  that  most  impressed  Continental  veterans  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  peace.  Quite  possibly,  some  of  them 
in  the  far  interior  of  the  country  never  saw  the  starry  flag. 
Their  eyes  closed  in  death  under  freedom's  banner,  with 
joy,  even  though  in  the  stripes  only,  they  saw  the  symbol  of 
a  unified  nation ;  yes,  heard  "the  thanks  of  millions  yet  to 
be".  On  their  martyr  souls,  "the  lines  of  blood"  and  "the 
blazing  bands  of  dazzling  hues",  red  and  white  in  sweet 
alternation,  had  been  etched,  as  if  bitten  into  metal  with 
acid  and  printed  in  memory  as  a  picture  indelible.  Yet  the 
vision  of  forty-eight  stars  was  not  yet.     It  tarried. 

Such  a  statement  concerning  the  primacy  of  the  stripes  is 
not  mere  fancy,  for  its  truth  was  demonstrated  in  October, 
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1779,  over  two  years  succeeding  the  resolution  of  Congress, 
which  ordained  that  the  stars  and  stripes  should  be  the 
national  standard.  On  the  march  homeward,  from  the 
Genesee  valley,  near  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on  September  25,  1779, 
the  returning  and  triumphant  victors  of  Sullivan's  Expedi- 
tion, which  crushed  savagery  and  opened  the  western  path 
of  civilization,  drank  toasts  in  the  forest.  In  one  of  these, 
as  recorded  by  both  Liteutenant  John  Jenkins  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Colonel  Hubley  of  Pennsylvania,  the  officers  at  their 
banquet  near  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  made  grateful  recognition  of 
the  valor  of  their  officers  and  comrades  of  (North)  Irish 
birth  or  descent,  who  were  so  numerous  and  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  twelve  or  more  regiments  of  the  four  brigades 
from  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. These  patriotic  revellers,  mostly  Ulstermen, 
asked,  for  the  Emerald  Isle,  not  a  star  in  the  blue  field  of 
the  glorious  banner ;  but,  offering  their  petition  to  Congress 
and  to  posterity,  they  prayed  thus :  ''May  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland  merit  a  stripe  in  the  American  standard." 

One  flag,  borne  in  this  great  march  into  the  wilderness,  is 
still  extant  at  Providence,  R.  I.  It  has  no  stars  and  the 
white  stripes  are  twice  as  wide  as  the  red.  Of  the  general 
emphasis  on  stripes  rather  than  stars,  further  proof  is 
abundant. 

The  names  of  scores  of  American  vessels,  arriving  at,  or 
trading  with  the  Dutch  West  India  island  of  St.  Eustatius, 
on  which,  temporarily,  was  "the  largest  town  in  America" — 
so  far  as  volume  of  business  done  was  concerned — and  the 
chief  source  of  war  supplies  for  the  Continentals  during  the 
Revolution,  are  known  and  their  flags  are  referred  to ;  but 
they  are  always  as  those  of  stripes,  never  of  stars,  even 
after  1778. 

Still  more  convincing  are  the  numerous  engravings  and 
pictures   of   captured   American    flags,    published   in    Great 
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Britain,  before  the  year  1780;  these,  almost  invariably,  show 
a  flag  of  stripes;  rarely,  if  at  all,  of  stars;  and  in  the  latter 
case,  always  from  ships.  The  navy  more  than  the  army 
published  to  the  world  the  flag  of  stripes  and  stars.  This 
was  logical  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  a  flag  is  the 
ship's  tongue. 

Still  further,  in  the  diaries  of  American  prisoners  at 
Dartmoor  in  England  (visited  by  the  author  in  1920),  we 
have  seen  no  mention  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  before  the 
year  1780,  and  these  flags,  when  referred  to,  were  always 
made  or  used  by  sailors.  The  ships'  logs  and  scores  of 
British  and  American  seamen,  still  extant,  tell  of  "our  thir- 
teen stripes  flying  at  the  fore".  Or,  we  read,  from  a 
Briton's  page,  of  Cunningham,  "who  came  swaggering  in 
with  his  thirteen  stripes." 

The  references  to  the  starry  flags,  when  found,  are  almost 
always  to  those  on  ships,  and  as  to  time,  they  are  months 
and  years,  after  the  Congress  resolution  of  June  14,  1777. 
It  seems  certain,  also,  that  John  Paul  Jones  was  promptest 
of  all  in  advertising  on  the  water  our  completed  flag.  If,  in 
the  records,  the  stars  are  visible,  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
on  Paul  Jones's  ships.  An  American  at  Brest,  in  France,  in 
May,  1778,  wrote :  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  English  flag 
flying  under  the  American  stars  and  stripes"  [on  a  ship  of 
Paul  Jones'  squadron]. 

There  is  a  bare  possibility  of  significance  in  the  fact  that 
in  both  the  Dutch  and  American  striped  flag  the  red  pre- 
dominates. Beginning  and  ending  the  parallel  series,  the 
red  stripes  in  both  are  in  the  odd  numbers.  In  the  flag  of 
the  older  republic,  the  four  red  stripes  enclose  the  three 
white  ones.  In  the  American  emblem,  the  seven  red  stripes 
begin  and  end  the  rungs  of  this  ladder  of  light  and  color, 
the  seven  red  bands  thus  environing  the  six  white  ones.  The 
stripes  adjoining  the  American  blue  field  of  stars  are  com- 
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mensurate  with  those  of  the  older  republic,  there  being 
seven  in  continuance  above,  and  six  beneath  the  lower  edge 
of  the  starry  field.  In  other  words,  the  "hoist"  of  the 
"union"  or  field,  and  the  "fly"  of  the  seven  stripes,  are  in 
harmony  as  to  proportions,  making  one  banner.  Why  red, 
instead  of  white  stripes  in  the  majority? 

Of  the  land  battles  fought  in  the  American  Revolution, 
probably  these,  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  six,  came  to  an 
issue  under  this  thirteen-striped  flag.  It  is  not  certain  that 
.any  pitched  battles  were  fought  under  the  flag  containing 
Loth  the  stripes  and  stars,  for  "Old  Glory",  used  as  regi- 
mental colors,  was  not  issued  by  the  Board  of  War,  or 
borne  by  the  infantry,  until  within  the  memory  of  men  now, 
in  1926,  still  living. 

It  was  on  the  sea  that  our  national  symbol — first  of  unity, 
and  then,  in  enlarged  significance,  of  independence  and 
expansion — was  most  widely  and  oftenest  displayed  and 
seen.  On  this  element,  also,  was  the  greater  bulk  of  muni- 
tions for  the  Continental  army  obtained.  The  activities  of 
war,  in  greater  number,  and  certainly  those  having  the  most 
continuous  and  decisive  results,  were  on  the  ocean.  It  was 
not  the  downfall  of  Cornwallis  that  directly  influenced  the 
King  and  Parliament  to  end  the  war  and  call  back  the  Brit- 
ish army.  Yorktown  was  rather  the  occasion,  than  the 
cause  of  the  war's  cessation,  in  furnishing  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament  with  the  very  fulcrum  and  lever  which  they 
needed  for  triumph  over  "the  Government". 

It  was  rather  the  clamor  of  the  merchants,  who  were  los- 
ing their  ships  by  the  hundreds,  and  much  of  their  trade,  by 
the  wiping  out  of  their  commerce  and  the  shrinking  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  men,  whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  who  con- 
trolled Parliament,  that  compelled  the  obstinate  King  to 
order  peace ;  and,  in  the  biblical  language,  often  in  America 
quoted  at  the  time,  "forced  Pharoah  to  let  his  slaves  go". 
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The  pocket  nerve  of  Great  Britain  was  even  more  sensitive 
than  that  of  bereavement  or  humiliation.  There  were 
always  naval  and  military  men  and  officers,  urged  on  by 
both  real  patriotism  and  chances  of  promotion,  who  were 
ready  to  step  into  the  places  of  the  fallen,  and  ever  brave 
enough  to  keep  up  hostilities ;  but  it  was  the  people,  who,  in 
the  blood  of  their  sons  and  out  of  their  pockets,  had  to  pay 
the  cost.  They  were  not  willing  to  persevere  in  the  folly  of 
attempting  the  subjugation  of  the  determined  Americans, 
and  it  was  they  who  demanded  peace.  The  exploits  and 
tangible  results  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  priva- 
teers in  the  Revolution,  far  exceeded  those  achieved  by  the 
army,  as  the  bare  facts  and  figures  show ;  and  to  these,  in 
another  chapter,  we  shall  call  the  reader's  attention. 

Does  the  tree  of  liberty  need  to  be  "fertilized  with  blood," 
as  Jefferson,  who  was  no  lover  of  needless  war,  intimated? 

In  any  event,  however,  even  our  peace-loving  president, 
Wilson,  who,  to  the  last  minute,  shrank  from  the  very  idea 
of  bloodshed,  intimated,  in  1917,  that  the  lines  of  red,  the 
stripes  in  "Old  Glory"  would  be  "freshened"  if  need  be. 
Thus  he  spoke  at  Milwaukee : 

"Do  not  be  deceived,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  to  the  col- 
ors of  that  flag.  Those  lines  of  red  are  lines  of  blood,  nobly 
and  unselfishly  shed  by  men  who  loved  the  liberty  of  their 
fellow  men  better  than  they  loved  their  own  lives  and  for- 
tunes. 

"God  forbid  that  we  should  have  to  use  the  blood  of 
America  to  freshen  the  color  of  that  flag ;  but,  if  it  should  be 
again  necessary  to  assert  the  majesty  and  the  integrity  of 
those  ancient  and  honorable  principles,  that  flag  will  be 
glorified  and  purified  again." 

With  what  joy  and  enthusiasm  the  peoples  allied  against 
autocracy  and  degraded  ideals  of  civilization  welcomed  this 
declaration  of  America's  fraternity  with  the  old  nations  of 
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Europe,  to  which  we  Americans  owe  so  much,  let  the  rec- 
ords made  by  their  poets,  singers  and  writers  tell.  The 
address  of  the  French  Division  Commander,  over  the  graves 
of  the  first  three  Americans,  privates  Gresham,  Enright, 
and  Hay,  to  die  for  France  and  a  nobler  world-life,  is  a 
classic,  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  immortal  words  of 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg.  One  could  read  also,  as  the  author 
did,  not  only  in  the  artistic  monuments  of  French  soil  but 
also  on  marble  tablets  in  Italian  villages,  even  as  late  as 
1925,  of  the  "everlasting  gratitude"  of  the  people ;  who, 
whether  as  soldiers  at  the  front  were  heartened,  or  as  needy 
non-combatants  at  home,  were  helped  by  Americans, 
whether  civilians  or  the  military,  serving  the  cause  of  Italian 
freedom. 

Nevertheless  as  a  slow  angel  of  war  in  national  defense 
as  is  the  American  flag,  it  is  a  fleet  angel  to  reconcile  and 
bless  after  war's  arbitrament. 


CHAPTER  IX 

"Old  Glory"  Hoisted  on  Land  for  the  First  Time 

FANCY  and  imagination — the  one  a  servant  of  sense,  the 
other  the  minister  of  reason — may  play,  even  with  the 
affluence  of  auroral  streamers,  around  the  incidents  in  the 
people's  book  of  genesis,  which  tells,  in  highly  colored  lan- 
guage and  rich  embroidery  of  details,  about  the  "first" 
American  flag.  The  first  recorded  making  and  hoisting  on 
land  of  the  flag  of  the  stars  and  stripes  raised  over  For* 
Schuyler,  now  the  city  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  August  3rd,  1777, 
offers  a  fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  fictitious  details,  but 
the  records  of  the  fact  itself,  from  the  pens  of  two  wit- 
nesses, are  incontestable.  In  this  case,  we  have  contem- 
porary evidence  and  proof.  In  the  case  of  Betsy  Ross — all 
honor  to  her  name,  we  have  tradition,  promulgated  long 
after  her  decease.  Even  the  accepted  story  told  of  her  deft 
fingers  and  scissors,  if  true,  relates  only  to  the  shape  of  the 
(five-pointed)  stars.  Beautiful  though  they  be,  it  is  the 
stripes  that  are  historically  first  and  of  primary  importance. 

Who  and  what  furnished  the  white  material  for  the  six 
broad  stripes  and  thirteen  "bright  stars" — whether  an  offi- 
cer, who,  though  on  the  frontier,  might  have  had  a  well- 
laundered  linen  shirt  or  a  bed  sheet,  or  a  white  hunting 
smock,  or  an  ammunition  bag;  or  the  textile  of  correct  tint 
for  the  red  stripes — whether  a  British  soldier's  coat,  or  a 
woman's  flannel  petticoat,  or  otherwise — we  know  not ;  but, 
of  the  material  for  the  blue  field  and  who  it  was  that  fur- 
nished it,  the  record  is  full  and  clear  as  to  both  the  stuff  and 
the  man.  Captain  Abraham  Swartout's  letter,  still  extant 
in  Albany,  tells  the  story.  At  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  29th  of 
August,   1777,  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Peter  Gansevoort,  his 
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superior  officer  and  commandant  at  Fort  Schuyler,  as  fol- 
lows: 
"Dear  Sir: 

The  great  distance  which  Your  duty  calls  us  Appart, 
obliges  me  at  this  time  to  give  You  this  trouble,  which 
Otherwise  I  would  not — You  may  remember,  Agreeable  to 
Your  promise ;  I  was  to  have  an  Order  for  Eight  Yards  of 
Broad-Cloath,  on  the  Commissary  for  Cloathing  of  this 
State,  In  lieu  of  my  Blue  Cloak,  which  was  used  for  Coul- 
ours  at  Fort  Schuyler",  etc. 

The  account  of  the  raising  of  the  flag  and  firing  of  the 
salute  is  from  the  diary  kept  by  private  William  Colbraith, 
during  the  siege.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  2nd  Regiment 
of  the  New  York  Line.  Under  date  of  August  3,  1777,  is 
this  entry: 

"Early  this  morning  a  Continental  Flagg  made  by  the 
officers  of  Col.  Gansevoort's  [3rd]  Regiment  [of  the  New 
York  Line]  was  hoisted  and  a  cannon  Levelled  at  the  ene- 
mies camp  was  fired  on  the  Occasion." 

A  brilliant  and  successful  sortie  from  the  fort  was  made 
on  August  6th,  and  several  British  flags  were  captured  in 
the  enemy's  camp.  A  display,  under  the  stars  and  stripes, 
of  these  "in  cadency"  is  also  attested  by  the  same  diarist, 
who  makes  this  entry : 

"Four  Colours  were  also  taken,  and  Immediately  hoisted 
on  our  Flag  Staff  under  the  Continental  Flagg  as  our  Tro- 
phies of  Victory." 

Inside  the  fort,  built  first  in  1758,  and  named  after  Gen- 
eral Stanwix,  but  later  strengthened  and  called  Fort  Schuy- 
ler (now  Rome,  N.  Y.)  after  the  true  organizer  of  victory 
in  northern  New  York,  was  Colonel  Peter  Gansevoort. 
Though  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  was  a  veteran. 
He  was  in  command  of  a  garrison  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  men.     Of  these,  five  hundred  were  from  his  own  state, 
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and  the  remainder  from  Massachusetts.  The  enemy,  Brit- 
ish, Canadian,  and  Iroquois,  with  red  and  white  skins, 
appeared  on  the  2nd  of  August,  and  by  the  4th,  the  fort  was 
entirely  surrounded.  The  siege  continued  until  the  23rd. 
The  Americans  were  well  supplied  with  provisions,  powder 
and  shot,  and  the  light  field  pieces  of  St.  Leger  had  little 
effect  on  the  walls.  All  proposals  of  surrender  were  rejected 
with  scorn. 

When  Gansevoort  heard  the  firing  at  Oriskany,  he  at  once 
took  in  the  situation.  He  ordered  a  sortie,  in  which  the 
British  were  routed  and  their  camp  was  captured.  Among 
the  seven  wagonloads  of  spoil,  carried  inside  the  fort,  were 
five  British  flags.  These  were  strung  together  under  the 
roughly  made  stars  and  stripes  of  home  manufacture  and 
lifted  on  high — exalted  to  shame.  Tradition  has  it,  that  no 
one  had  yet  looked  upon  a  model  for,  or  a  copy  of,  the  new 
flag  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  but  their  faith  was  strong.  Of 
them,  it  might  be  sung, 

"They  see  the  triumph  from  afar 
By  faith  they  bring  it  nigh." 

The  salute  which  was  then  fired,  was  to  greet  the  new 
American  flag,  in  its  first  hour  of  grand  triumph,  and  to 
show  that  it  marked  in  prophetic  tones  the  final  humiliation 
of  its  enemies.  They  felt  what  was  not  yet  written  by  a  son 
of  the  same  state  and  nation. 

"Forever  float  that  standard  sheet 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 

With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us." 

Still  further  toils,  crowned  with  honor  and  glory,  were 
reserved  for  Gansevoort,  when  in  1779,  with  his  regiment, 
he  carried  the  American  flag  to  victory,  and  into  the  heart 
of   the    Iroquois    country.     In   the   march    of    "civilization 
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.arresting  savagery",  during  Sullivan's  Expedition,  the  hero 
of  Fort  Schuyler  held  ever  the  post  of  danger. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  summer,  as  the  British 
record  declares,  some  of  the  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain 
brought  to  Fort  Niagara  news  of  "the  new  rebel  flag." 

As  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  Gansevoort  had  seen  but 
thirteen  stars  on  the  blue  field.  In  1812,  as  his  eyes  closed 
in  death,  they  rested  upon  a  flag  gemmed  with  eighteen 
stars,  resplendent  over  a  nation,  numbering  nearly  ten  mil- 
lion souls,  and  more  closely  united  in  aim  and  purpose  than 
ever  before. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  give  credence  to  the  local  tradition, 
that  parallels  the  hoisting  and  salute  at  Fort  Schuyler  with 
a  similar  act  at  Philadelphia  nearly  a  year  before,  on  July  4, 
1776,  and  to  the  legend  duly  painted  with  color  and  charm. 
The  tradition  is  at  least  pleasing,  that,  standing  on  the  plat- 
form erected  for  Rittenhouse,  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus,  there  were  present  some  of  the  first  signers  of  the 
Declaration — for  not  all  the  names  were  gathered  on  the 
document,  until  August.  Then  a  line  of  flags — the  Grand 
Union,  the  Pine  Tree,  the  Rattlesnake  without  motto,  and 
the  Rattlesnake  with  the  warning  "Don't  tread  on  me",  the 
Beaver,  the  Liberty  and  Crescent,  and,  it  may  be,  other 
flags  were  hoisted  on  one  long  halyard,  all  the  way  up  to 
where  the  Liberty  Bell  hung.  Under  these  symbols,  the 
Declaration  was  read ;  after  which,  the  bell  lived  up  to  its 
inscription,  in  its  joyful  ringing  to  "proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof". 
The  ancient  jubilee,  ordained  in  Leviticus  25:10,  received 
new  illustration. 

Delightful  indeed  would  a  twin  tradition  be  for  the  first 
flag  day,  June  14,  1777;  but  in  such  a  desideratum,  neither 
local  nor  national  pride,  nor  yearning,  finds  satisfaction. 
Diligent  inquiry  among  the  aged  did  not  reward  one  who  in 
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boyhood  talked  with  six  persons  who  had  talked  with  Wash- 
ington, and  who  would  gladly  here  record  what  might  charm 
at  once  the  artist,  the  romancer,  and  the  historian.  Yet  the 
reasons  for  this  silence  of  history  seem  clear.  Not  yet  in 
1777  was  the  day  of  either  newspapers,  swift  trains,  tele- 
graphs or  radio,  or  of  national  unity. 

The  initial  notice  from  Congress  to  the  general  public  that 
any  flag,  either  of  the  United  Colonies  or  of  the  United 
States  had  been  officially  resolved  upon,  was  first  printed 
in  the  two  Philadelphia  periodicals,  "Dunlap's  Pennsylvania 
Packet,  or  General  Advertiser",  and  in  the  "Pennsylvania 
Gazette".  Both  were  weeklies,  the  issue  of  one  being  on 
the  second,  and  the  other  on  the  third  of  September,  1777; 
that  is,  eighty  days  or  more  from  the  dates  of  the  resolution 
creating  the  flag  of  the  stripes  and  stars. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  other  paper,  or  papers,  of  an 
earlier  date,  the  item  about  the  flag  may  have  been  printed 
as  a  matter  of  news,  based  on  letter  or  rumor ;  and  that 
therefore,  publicity  in  an  official  form  was  later  felt  to  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  confirm,  as  truth,  the  report.  In  any 
event,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  action  of  Congress,  on  June 
14,  1777,  is  printed  with  the  late  August  proceedings  of 
Congress  in  the  same  column. 

Certainly  very  few  detailed  notices,  or  references,  apart 
from  ships  and  seamen,  either  to  the  older  flag  of  stripes, 
or  to  the  newer  symbolism  in  the  stars  and  stripes,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  the  Revolution,  whether  private 
or  public. 

It  was  therefore  in  accordance  with  true  history — as  were 
all  the  memorial  and  jubilant  exercises  at  Independence 
Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  on  New  Year's  eve  of  1926,  when  the 
celebration  of  the  century  and  a  half  of  American  independ- 
ence, with  illumination,  song,  eloquence,  costume  and  beauty, 
was  celebrated — that  instead  of  tradition,  however  pleasing, 
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.a  reproduction  of  the  grand  union  flag,  not  of  the  first,  but 

.of  the  second  hoisting  of  January,  was  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  was  raised  to  the  spire  and  peak  of  the  edifice 

:in  which  was  its  second  birth  on  the  night  of  June  14,  1777. 
With  night  turned  into  day  through  the  glory  of  electric 
lights,  the  children  of  the  fathers  beheld  the  ancestral  flag 

.and  the  Old  Cradle  of  Liberty  transfigured — as  if  calling 

-them  to  even  higher  ideals  and  destiny. 

As  is  natural  with  one  who  had  not  only  more  perspec- 
tive, but  so  much  to  do  with  creating  the  sentiment  of  inde- 
pendence, one  of  the  most  signficant  of  the  extant  tributes 
is  that  of  Thomas  Paine.     In  the  sixteenth  and  last  of  those 

-tracts,  in  the  series,  headed  "The  Impending  Crisis,"  that 
roused  the  country  for  independence  as  nothing  else  did,  he 
urged  further  "action  in  union"  for  "security  ....  to  the 

•  commerce  of  America".  In  this,  his  words  agreed  with 
those  of  Hugh  Baillie  of  England  to  .Colonel  Joseph  Reed, 
in  1774 — "rely  on  this,  that  your  only  safety  lies  in  Union". 
"The  times  that  tried  men's  souls  are  over",  Paine  wrote  in 
1783,  and  he  added:     "When  we  view  a  flag,  which  to  the 

-eye   is   beautiful,   and   to   contemplate   its   rise   and   origin 
inspires  a  sensation  of  sublime  delight,  our  national  honor 
-must  unite  with  our  interests  to  prevent  injury  to  the  one  or 
insult  to  the  other." 

Quite  different  was  prophetic  utterance  from  a  line  in  the 
.  drinking  song  which  the  Tory  Jonathan  Odell  wrote  for  his 
fellow  partisans  to  be  sung  on  New  Year's  eve.  Odell  fixed 
the  end  of  the  year  1779  as  the  end  also  of  the  "rebellion". 
His  favorite  term  for  the  Continental  Congress  was  "King 
Congo,"  and  thus  his  doggerel  runs : 

"Last  year,  King  Congo  through  the  land 
Displayed  "his  thirteen  stripes  to  fright  us." 
It  was  long  after  this,  in   1795,  that  Paine,  in  another 

•  country,  with 'his  pen,  with  the  motive  of  saving  France 
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from  atheism,  alienated  and  incensed  our  forefathers  by  his 
theological  opinions.  These  were  based  chiefly  on  his  lack 
of  scholarship  in  the  field  of  the  original  documents  of  the 
Christian  faith.  As  an  agitator,  Paine  was  a  success,  as  a 
theologian  a  doleful  failure.  He  was  not  "a  filthy  little 
atheist",  but  a  Deist,  whose  own  profession  of  religion  was 
to  "do  good".  In  fact  his  purpose  was  to  check  the  threat- 
ened flood  of  atheism  in  France.  Until  recently,  the  street 
in  New  York  city  in  which  he  spent  his  last  days,  shows 
that  some  Hibernian  knew  of  his  book,  so  feared  by  "the 
clergy",  who  for  generations  spoke  of  the  author  as  "Tom" 
Paine.  The  common  pronunciation,  expressed  in  the  sign 
municipally  paid  for,  was  "Raisin"  Street.  "Fame  is  a 
vapor,"  said  Horace  Greeley. 


CHAPTER  X 

Foreign  Salutes  to  the  Feag 

/  I  VHE  first  necessities  of  a  nation  at  war  are  the  feeding 

-*-    and  equipment  of  its  army  and  navy.     After  food  and 

clothing,  powder,  shot,  cannon,  cartridges  and  the  munitions 

for  defense  and  destruction  of  human  life  are  indispensable. 

When  hostilities  began  in  1775,  there  was  at  first  little  to 
hope  for  in  the  way  of  permanent  supply,  except  by  the 
capture  of  the  British  forts  and  ships. 

Time  would  not  allow  of  the  building  of  a  navy,  so  sev- 
eral merchant  vessels  were  purchased,  strengthened  with 
new  timbers,  pierced  for  guns,  and  sent  out  to  bring  sup- 
plies from  the  free  ports  and  to  prey  upon  British  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas,  especially  in  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Already  by  1774,  the  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  or 
"Statia",  had  become  a  grand  emporium  and  a  veritable 
department  store,  patronized  by  several  nations,  the  Ameri- 
can privateersmen  being  chief  purchasers,  though  English- 
men were  numerous  in  the  trade.  In  exchange  for  furs, 
dried  fish,  tobacco,  rice,  "Oswego  flour"  (corn  meal), 
indigo,  and  other  American  colonial  "wares"  or  products, 
most  in  demand  locally  and  in  Europe,  the  merchants  of  sev- 
eral nations  on  the  Dutch  island  were  ready  to  sell  every- 
thing that  an  army,  or  a  Congress,  or  ladies  and  gentlemen 
anywhere  needed.  Whether  it  were  a  pound  of  coffee  or 
tea,  a  hundred  weight  of  gunpowder,  a  ton  of  cannon  balls, 
or  even  whole  shiploads  of  "grain",  "fruit"  and  "hardware" 
(for  use  in  war)  the  goods  were  on  hand.  Already  in  one 
year,  1779,  an  English  writer  declared  that  there  came  to 
Statia,  from  North  America,  12,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
and  1,500,000  ounces  of  indigo.     The  British  traders,  also, 
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who  were  not  averse  to  lining  their  pockets  with  pounds  and 
shillings — especially  when  "the  American",  or,  as  opponents 
of  the  Government  called  it,  the  "Scotch  war"  had  ruined 
business  at  home — engaged  briskly  in  the  trade.  These  took 
out  policies  of  insurance  on  the  two  voyages,  from  St. 
Christopher  and  thence  to  St.  Eustatius.  Not  a  few  of  the 
munitions  of  war  for  the  Americans  came  from  Sheffield, 
England.  So  it  came  to  pass  that,  before  1780,  this  island, 
six  by  three  miles  in  dimensions,  had  a  population  of  forty 
thousand,  excelling  that  of  any  contemporaneous  American 
city.  Under  this  mutually  profitable  trade,  the  Continental 
Congress,  army,  and  people  were  well  supplied.  It  was 
easier,  at  this  place,  to  tap  European  supplies,  furnished  by 
several  countries,  than  to  cross  the  ocean.  As  we  have  seen, 
both  Paine  and  Jefferson,  for  their  "tracts"  and  "Declara- 
tion" got  their  (Dutch)  paper  here. 

Following  on  the  same  sea  paths,  with  the  Massachusetts 
marine,  by  February,  1776,  a  squadron  of  "the  Congress 
ships"  was  set  afloat  to  annoy  the  enemy  and  to  seek  fodder 
for  cannon  and  muskets. 

Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supplies  for 
American  small  arms  and  artillery,  was  the  city  of  Birming- 
ham, in  England,  which  had  a  reputation  for  both  manufac- 
ture and  export,  especially  to  neutral  and  peaceful  Holland 
— for  a  reason.  Other  manufacturing  centres  in  Great  Brit- 
ain furnished  "grains"  (of  gunpowder)  in  tea-chests,  boxes, 
barrels,  hogsheads,  etc.,  for  war's  grist ;  besides  plenty  of 
"fruit"  (grape  and  cannister  shot)  ;  "hardware"  (cannon, 
muskets,  mortars,  shot  and  shell).  The  English  manufac- 
turers, with  agents  in  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  after 
transshipment  along  with  Dutch  salt-petre,  woolen  gar- 
ments, etc.,  found  profitable  places  in  the  West  Indies  for 
their  exports,  and  were  thus   recouped   for  the  injury  of 
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their  trade  at  home,  caused  by  the  American,  in  what,  to 
salve  their  consciences,  they  called  "the  Scotch  war". 

British  soldiers  lost  their  lives  because  of  bullets  shot 
from  Birmingham  muskets,  or  loaded  with  powder  mixed 
and  ground  in  the  mills  of  the  mother  country.  The  British 
Admiral,  Rodney,  who  knew  of  this  class  of  men,  so  very 
busy  at  St.  Eustatius,  called  them  "vipers".  Had  he  been 
a  native  of  later  America,  he  might  have  named  them  "cop- 
perheads", or  still  later,  "profiteers".  Yet  in  view  of  these 
concrete  and  material  facts,  and  of  the  strong  Whig  opposi- 
tion in  Parliament  to  the  King  and  his  ministers,  who  shall 
say  that  the  American  Revolution  was  not,  at  least  until 
July  4,  1776,  a  civil  war? 

On  "the  Congress  ships",  already  spoken  of,  the  broad 
pennant  of  Commodore  Ezek  Hopkins,  in  1775,  was  the 
"Congress  flag",  which  was  further  decorated  with  the  rat- 
tlesnake and  its  warning  motto.  It  was  hoisted  by  his  sub- 
ordinate officer,  Lieutenant  John  Paul  Jones ;  but  on  what 
date  is  unknown.  Tradition  declares  that  the  flags  for  this 
squadron  were  made  in  the  Old  Swedes  church  at  Wicaco, 
close  to  the  Delaware  River,  in  Philadelphia.  The  Alfred 
was  the  flag  ship,  and  the  flag  was  yellow,  with  the  rattle- 
snake and  the  motto  "Don't  tread  on  me".  Was  the  salute 
by  Americans  fired  on  this  occasion,  the  first  in  honor  of 
any  regular  American  man-of-war? 

Whither  should  Hopkins,  whom  Washington  saluted  as 
"Admiral",  go?  First  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  then  to 
the  Carolinas,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  to  check  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  royal  governors — for  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
colonies,  the  King's  executives  were  opposed  to  the  people — 
or  to  the  West  Indies,  for  cannon  and  powder?  Without 
these  munitions,  the  Continental  army  could  not  be  more 
than  a  name.  Hopkins,  considering  the  prime  necessities  of 
the  situation,  sailed  for  New  Providence,  in  the  Bahamas. 
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He  surprised  the  forts  and  captured  seventy-one  cannon, 
nine  mortars,  and  twenty-four  barrels  of  powder;  all  of 
which  he  brought  safely  into  Newport,  R.  I. 

Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  change  instantly  the  manners  and 
style  of  crews,  officers,  and  men  of  the  merchant  ships, 
suddenly  called  to  war  service,  into  those  of  men-of-war,  to 
reduce  them  to  proper  discipline,  or  to  enforce  the  rules  of 
hygiene,  and  Hopkins  may  have  been  too  severe.  So, 
because  of  quarrels,  jealousy,  and  more  or  less  misrepre- 
sentation in  Congress,  Esek  Hopkins  was  dismissed.  Then 
the  ships  of  the  American  navy  separated. 

This  left  Captain  Israel  Robinson,  in  the  Andrea  Doria, 
built  in  Philadelphia,  free  for  another  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies.  This  time  he  steered  for  St.  Eustatius,  bearing  a 
letter  of  introduction,  of  a  novel  sort,  to  the  Dutch  gover- 
nor, Johannes  de  GraefT,  who  was  one  of  that  great  Dutch 
family  of  engineers,  diplomatists,  scholars  and  scientific 
men,  after  one  of  whom,  "the  Grafian  vescicle"  in  anatomy, 
takes  its  name.  Robinson's  chief  credential  lay  in  a  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  July  4,  1776. 

The  names  of  our  first  Continental  men-of-war  were  given 
by  John  Adams,  who  knew  Dutch,  Italian  and  general  his- 
tory and  political  theory  so  well,  and  those  were  significant ; 
such  as  the  [King]  Alfred,  of  24  guns,  Columbus,  20 ;  Cabot, 
16;  and  Andrea  Doria,  14.  The  great  English  king,  who 
beat  off  the  Danes,  the  two  Italians  sailing  under  English 
colors,  who  made  discoveries  in  "America" — the  Bahama 
Islands  and  Newfoundland — are  well  known. 

Who,  though  another  Italian,  was  Andrea  Doria? 

Why  an  American  ship  so  named? 

John  Adams  selected  this  name  as  most  fit  to  grace  a 
republican  ship,  Andrea  Doria,  the  Doge  or  Governor  of 
Genoa,  a  fellow  townsman  with  Columbus.  When,  in  the 
service   of   Charles   V  in    1528,   by  prowess   of   arms   and 
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naval  skill,  he  at  84  years  of  age  re-captured  his  native  city, 
he  gave  the  conquered  people  the  choice  of  government — 
whether  of  a  republic,  their  old  form,  or  of  becoming  a  royal 
city.  They  gratefully  chose  the  former.  Hence,  this  re- 
founder  of  the  republic  of  Genoa  was  called  Liberator  and 
Father  of  his  country.  During  the  winter  of  1925,  the 
writer  made  researches  concerning  his  record  in  his  home, 
palace  and  church  in  Genoa.  One  of  the  finest  men-of-war 
in  the  modern  Italian  navy  is  named  the  Andrea  Doria — the 
same  ship  from  which  three  six-inch  shells  were  fired  "as  a 
police  measure"  to  end  the  reign  of  d'Annunzio. 

For  this  Italian  record  and  example,  two  centuries  later, 
the  name  of  Andrea  Doria  was  honored  in  America.  Of 
the  four  national  ships  in  our  infant  navy,  the  smallest  was 
destined  to  win  the  greatest  laurels.  It  was  this  vessel,  the 
Andrea  Doria,  that  carried  the  flag,  in  honor  of  which,  as 
the  nation's  accredited  symbol,  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  first  salute  by  a  foreign  magistrate  was  intelli- 
gently and  purposely,  tendered. 

Of  course  all  this  exchange  of  products  on  the  beach  of 
"Old  Statia"  was  highly  improper  for  citizens  or  subjects  of 
a  supposedly  neutral  European  government,  including  those 
of  Holland.  The  stadholder  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
William  V,  had  married  with  English  royalty  and  the  Dutch, 
republic  was  then  under  the  strong  influence  of  a  pro-British 
party,  led  by  the  British  envoy,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  who,  as 
a  military  officer,  had  served  his  German-British  sovereign 
at  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

Dutchmen,  then,  as  neutrals,  must  not  trade  with  Ameri- 
cans, but  neither  must  the  Danes.  Yet  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1776,  at  St.  Croix  island,  an  American  schooner,  that 
had  purchased  a  small  cargo  of  powder,  saluted  the  fort, 
and  "had  the  compliment  returned  as  if  she  had  been  an 
English  or  Danish  ship".     So  wrote  from  St.  Croix  a  cor- 
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respondent  of  Vice-Admiral  Young  of  the  British  navy. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however — since  in  trade,  "they  all  did 
it,"  Danes,  British,  and  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies — that  this 
was  anything  more  than  a  mere  formality  of  common  cour- 
tesy. It  lacked  wholly  the  intelligent  comprehension  and 
significance  of  the  Dutch  salute  fired  at  St.  Eustatius  a  few 
days  later.  In  the  former  case,  the  money  was  too  easily 
earned,  the  risks  were  not  great,  and  the  proclamations  of 
neutrality  were  not  too  rapidly,  or  too  thoroughly  given  pub- 
licity to  those  most  concerned  or  affected  thereby. 

When  the  American  man-of-war,  the  "Reprisal",  Captain 
Wickes  (who  later  carried  to  France  the  envoys,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee)  arrived  off  St.  Eustatius,  on  July 
27,  1776,  the  Dutch  guns  at  Fort  Orange  thundered  a  salute 
to  the  "Congress  flag".  Later  on,  the  "Reprisal"  took  sev- 
eral prizes,  and  in  December  arrived  safely  at  Nantes,  in 
France.  The  object  of  the  two  commissioners  was  an  ambi- 
tious one.  It  was  to  buy  eight  battleships,  a  frigate  and  a 
cutter.  Needless  to  say,  this  programme  was  never  carried 
out  in  full.  The  "Reprisal"  was  the  first  Amercan  man-of- 
war  seen  in  Europe. 

The  salute  from  Dutch  cannon  at  St.  Eustatius,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1776,  was  very  different  in  spirit  and  purpose  from 
that  given  by  the  Danish  fort  at  St.  Croix,  or  even  the  first 
French  salute  tendered  to  Paul  Jones.  It  was  something 
more  than  a  commercial  compliment  or  empty  formality,  as 
the  words  and  act  of  the  Dutch  governor,  in  a  portly  volume 
of  several  hundred  pages  of  documents  (of  which  the  writer 
has  the  only  known  copy  in  the  United  States)  makes  clear. 
The  incident  is,  however,  fully  set  forth  in  the  Dutch  Year 
Books  of  the  era.  The  salute  to  the  flag  on  the  Andrea 
Doria  was  quite  different  in  significance  from  that  given 
even  to  the  "Reprisal".  The  men  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
knew  by  heart  their  own  Fatherland's  history  and  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  their  Union  of  States,  their  Revolutionary  War 
(1567-1648),  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  1581, 
and  the  meaning  of  their  flag,  sometimes  used,  of  seven 
stripes  alternately  red  and  white.  They  saw  at  once  the 
analogy  in  the  case  before  them.  Since  A.  D.  1477,  the 
foundation  of  government  in  the  Netherlands,  as  specified 
in  the  Great  Privilege,  was  this :  "No  taxation  without 
consent." 

It  was  the  refusal  of  their  fathers,  before  1567  and  later, 
to  pay  the  taxes  levied  by  the  King  of  Spain,  which  they  did 
not  themselves  vote,  that  made  the  Dutch  in  1776  under- 
stand so  clearly  the  American  question.  The  loyal  Nether- 
landers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  refusing  to  be  taxed  with- 
out consent,  rose  in  revolt,  took  up  arms  against  King  Philip 
II  and  fought  the  Spanish  Duke  of  Alva.  Then,  after 
forming  a  federal  republic,  in  1579,  they  issued  their  dec- 
laration of  independence,  in  July,  1581.  With  tenacity  and 
courage,  they  continued  their  struggle  for  freedom,  which 
lasted  eighty  years. 

Were  not  the  Americans  following  the  same  precedents? 
In  the  States-General,  or  Dutch  Congress,  one  orator  de- 
clared that  the  Americans  were  fighting  "after  the  example 
of  our  own  ancestors".  The  protests  and  arguments  of  the 
British  Whigs  in  Parliament  had  been  quickly  translated 
into  Dutch  and  widely  read  in  Holland. 

There  were  therefore  political  elements  and  a  profound 
significance  in  the  action  of  the  Dutch  governor,  in  saluting 
the  flag  of  the  Andrea  Doria,  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1776.  When  this  "Congress  ship"  dropped  anchor  in  the 
harbor,  in  front  of  Fort  Orange,  there  were  watchers  on 
board  the  British  vessels  in  the  roadstead.  These  eagerly 
waited  to  see  whether  the  Dutch  artillery  in  Fort  Orange 
would  blaze  out  in  honor  of  the  flag  borne,  not  by  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  but  an  armed  man-of-war,  floating  "the  Con- 
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gress  flag".  They  could  not  but  compare  the  flag  of  seven 
stripes,  which  possibly  flew  above  Fort  Orange  and  floated 
from  the  mastheads  of  the  Dutch  vessels,  with  that  of  the 
thirteen  same  alternate  colors. 

The  guns  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, on  the  Andrea  Doria,  soon  made  sound  of  greeting  to 
the  Dutch  flag.  The  echoes  which  in  response  reverberated 
between  the  two  hills  of  the  island,  in  honor  of  the  thirteen 
parallel  stripes,  which  represented  the  new  union  of  states, 
began  that  antiphon  of  friendship,  with  which  the  seven  of 
the  older  confederation  and  now  the  thirteen  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  have  ever  manifested — a  friendship  initiated 
because  of  almost  exactly  similar  historic  experiences — long 
ago  and  now  unbroken  during  three  centuries.  The  bronze 
tablet  erected  by  Americans,  in  1913,  in  the  edifice  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  at  the  Hague,  and  built  on  the 
site  of  the  house  of  John  Adams,  seat  of  the  first  American 
Legation  at  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  bears  testimony  to 
this  happy  fact  in  history. 

The  walls  of  Fort  Orange  rose  from  a  small  island  at  the 
lower,  or  flat  end,  of  the  town,  which  also  had  a  water  bat- 
tery on  the  other  side.  It  was  a  rectangular  bit  of  masonry, 
with  cannon  mounted  in  each  of  the  four  circular  bastions, 
built  at  each  corner.  These,  in  succession,  were  named  (1) 
Tommeldyk;  (2)  Nassau;  (3)  Amsterdam;  and  (4)  de 
Wint.  In  addition  to  the  small  garrison  of  infantry,  the 
Commandant,  Captain  Abram  Ravenne,  had  ten  artilleryists, 
every  one  of  whose  names  we  know. 

Inside  the  enclosure  were  the  barracks  and  commandant's 
house,  with  the  usual  flag  staff,  surmounted  by  a  weather- 
cock, palm  trees  for  shade,  and  a  formal  garden.  The  har- 
bor was  crowded  with  ships  at  anchor.  Scores,  if  not  hun- 
dreds, of  American  trading  vessels  had  been  there  before, 
but  now,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  an  American  man-of- 
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war,  carrying  the  credentials  not  of  colonies,  but  of  a  nation 
— the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  July  4,  1776. 

This  was  to  be  no  mere  routine  salute  to  a  trading  vessel ; 
nor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Reprisal",  to  a  war  vessel  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  colonies  in  insurrection.  In  the  case  of  the 
salute  to  the  Andrea  Doria,  no  gun  blazed,  until  the  gover- 
nor, having  read  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  knowing  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  gave  the  order  to 
the  commandant  to  fire  the  "honor  shots". 

In  other  words,  without  a  specific  command  from  his 
superior,  Captain  Ravenne  would  not,  and  did  not,  take  the 
responsibility  of  either  firing  or  withholding  a  salute,  until 
Captain  Robinson  had  called,  in  person,  on  the  governor, 
who  welcomed  heartily  his  guest !  The  American  presented 
the  Dutchman  with  a  copy  of  the  state  paper,  from  the  pen 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  written  on  paper  made  in  Hol- 
land, which  de  Graeff  perused  carefully.  Perceiving  the 
likeness  in  the  political-  situations,  expressed  in  the  docu- 
ments of  1581  and  1776,  De  Graeff  discerned  that  his  Ameri- 
can contemporaries  and  fellow-republicans  were  at  war  for 
the  same  reasons  that  led  his  own  ancestors  to  grapple  with 
giant  Spain,  two  centuries  before.  Upon  this,  folding  up 
the  document  and  returning  it  to  Captain  Robinson,  this 
first  discoverer  among  foreign  magistrates,  of  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  American  Revolution,  ordered  a  salute  of  nine 
guns  to  be  fired  from  Fort  Orange — a  salute  excelling  by 
six  in  number  of  guns,  that  given  by  the  French  admiral  at 
Quiberon  to  John  Paul  Jones. 

However  de  Graeff  was  a  lawyer  and  kept  within  the 
letter  of  the  statute  by  firing  but  nine  "honor  shots".  Never- 
theless, it  may  bear  repetition  to  emphasize  the  fact,  that  the 
number  of  guns  that  blazed  a  welcome  to  the  thirteen- 
striped  flag  of  the  American  Republic  exceeded  those 
awarded,  in  the  salute  at  Quiberon,  in  French  waters,  over  a 
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year  later,  to  the  stars  and  stripes;  after  Paul  Jones,  with 
thirteen  shots,  had  paid  honors  to  the  French  flag.  In  the 
case  of  the  Dutch  governor's  honors  tendered,  there  was  a 
much  clearer  understanding  of  the  situation,  consequences 
and  significance,  with  vastly  profounder  insight  and  sym- 
pathy. In  fact,  it  was  not  an  American,  nor  a  Hollander, 
but  the  British  governor  of  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher, 
who  definitely  charged  De  Graeff  with  being  "the  first  public 
recognizer  of  the  flag  till  now  unknown  in  the  catalogue  of 
national  flags." 

In  another  respect,  however,  the  French  at  Quiberon, 
February  14,  1778,  was  like  that  at  St.  Eustatius.  The 
Admiral,  La  Motte  Picquet,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Bour- 
bons. He  ordered  the  guns  to  blaze,  but  he  did  it  entirely 
on  his  own  responsibility.  He  had  received  no  orders  from 
his  king,  or  superior  officer,  as  Jones  himself  records.  Yet 
the  French  salute  is  reckoned  "official"  because  not  after- 
wards disapproved !  The  "Quiberon  touch"  was  without 
apparently  any  intelligent  idea  of  American  history,  or  any 
clear  consciousness  of  what  the  colonies  were  contending 
for;  but  only  in  recognition  of  a  new  enemy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  French  fleet  commander  himself  declared  that  he 
returned  the  compliment,  as  to  an  admiral  "of  Holland,  or 
of  any  other  republic,"  and,  purposely ;  not  with  equal  hon- 
ors, but  with  four  guns  less.  The  Dutchman's  and  the 
Frenchman's  "honor  shots"  were  in  each  case  upon  their 
own  individual  and  personal,  not  governmental,  althority. 

In  those  days,  republics  were  not  reckoned  as  equal  to 
monarchies.  A  Portuguese  governor  in  Africa  in  1824  once 
offered  to  return,  but  with  three  guns  only,  the  salute  of 
Lieutenant  M.  C.  Perry  as  representing  the  republic  of  the 
United  States.  Perry  showed  him  his  ship's  stern,  but  fired 
no  gun.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  in  moral  value,  in 
understanding,  purpose,  and  quick  sympathy,  the  salute  at 
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St.  Eustatius  far  outvalues  that  at  Quiberon,  and  hence 
deserves  to  be  better  remembered  and  oftener  celebrated. 
The  French  salute,  on  that  date,  was  a  matter  of  routine, 
rendered  in  due  course,  according  to  the  naval  regulations 
of  monarchical  France,  which  was  then  governed  by  a  sover- 
eign of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  It  is  not  known  that  the 
French  admiral,  in  his  act,  cared  anything  in  particular 
about  the  struggling  Americans,  though  it  is  possible  he 
might  have  learned  something  of  what  was  to  happen  a  few 
days  later;  when  news  of  the  formal  alliance  between  the 
two  nations,  signed  the  week  before  reached  him  and  was 
published.  Jones  says  that,  of  this  act  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, neither  he  nor  Picquet  at  the  time  of  the  initial 
exchange  of  salutes  knew  anything.  Happily,  after  this 
episode,  we  read  of  French  and  American  men-of-war  giv- 
ing and  returning  salutes,  on  equal  terms ;  that  is,  gun  for 
gun.  According  to  an  agreement  made  on  the  French  flag- 
ship in  June,  1778,  "the  inferior  [American]  to  fire  the  first 
salute."  It  took  a  long  time  for  monarchies  to  recognize 
republics  as  equals.  The  world  has  changed  mightily  since 
that  time. 

In  contrast,  the  thought  and  act  of  the  Dutch  governor 
were  in  warm  admiration  of  the  Americans  who  were  strug- 
gling for  freedom,  and  of  the  form  of  government  which 
they  had  adopted.  His  order  to  Ravenne  was  not  given  in 
mere  routine.  It  had  significance.  In  spite  of  that  curious 
encyclopaedia  of  affidavits  and  miscellaneous  information, 
called  the  "Deductie" — which  he  published,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  freeing  himself  from  the  punishment,  which,  judging 
from  the  imperious  demand  made,  the  British  government 
expected,  but  did  not  succeed  in  securing — his  purpose, 
apart  from  money-making,  was  clear,  and  was  so  under- 
stood at  the  time.  Nor  was  there,  with  the  Dutch  people  or 
States-General  any  desire  to  punish  him,  for  he  was  sent 
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back  to  "Statia",  and  within  two  years  the  recognition  of 
the  American,  by  the  Dutch  Republic,  took  place.  In  later 
years  his  sons,  by  invitation  of  an  American,  had  his  por- 
trait painted,  which  hangs  in  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Capitol  at  Concord. 

After  this  market-place  of  the  Western  world  had  done  a 
roaring  business  for  six  years,  Admiral  Rodney,  whom  King 
George  despatched,  in  1781,  with  a  mighty  British  fleet,  the 
largest  ever  gathered  under  the  flag,  primarily  to  assist 
Cornwallis,  chose  rather  to  go  first  to  St.  Eustatius  to  clean 
it  out,  letting  Cornwallis  take  care  of  himself.  Rodney 
knew  that  he  could  recoup  his  fortune  and  pay  his  gambling 
debts,  if  he  captured  the  place — then  the  world's  metropolis 
of  trade. 

Of  the  islet,  the  British  admiral  wrote  to  his  wife:  "This 
rock,  only  six  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  has  done 
England  more  harm  than  all  the  arms  of  her  most  potent 
enemies  and  also  supported  the  infamous  American  rebel- 
lion." The  British  General,  Vaughan,  considered  that  the 
extinction  of  this  feeder  for  the  American  colonies  "would 
soon  end  the  war".  Rodney,  swooping  on  St.  Eustatius, 
confiscated  twenty  million  dollars  worth  of  property  and 
caught,  by  immediate  capture,  or  by  keeping  the  Dutch  flag 
flying,  as  a  lure  to  deceive,  no  fewer  than  fifty  American 
vessels,  with  crews  numbering  considerably  over  two  thou- 
sand men.  Rodney  sent  three  men-of-war  after  the  Dutch 
admiral  Troll  and  captured  both  the  armed  and  the  mer- 
chant ships.  Troll,  losing  his  life,  was  buried  with  the 
honors  of  war  on  the  island,  where  his  grave  is  to  this  day — 
not  far  from  the  old  cannons  which  saluated  our  flag  and 
which  still  lie  half  buried  in  the  sand.  Why  do  not  Ameri- 
cans secure  these  guns  ? 

Our  great  naval  scholar,  the  late  Rear  Admiral  F.  E. 
Chadwick,  declared  that  "The  British,   however,  with  an 
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unwise  conception  of  the  true  strategy  of  the  situation,  were 
constantly  diverting  these  [their  fleets  and  vastly  superior 
naval  resources]  to  the  West  Indies,  which,  during  our 
Revolution,  after  war  was  declared  by  France  and  Spain, 
was  the  great  field  of  naval  action.  It  is  within  bounds  to 
say  that  they  lost  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  the  West 
India  Islands." 

We  are  apt  to  forget  how  active  our  privateers  in  the 
Revolution  were,  but  the  British  knew  this  to  their  cost.  The 
total  number  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  or  the  Stripes 
only,  was  1,697,  and  Rodney  profited  by  knowing  their  num- 
ber and  efficiency. 

As  to  St.  Eustatius  and  the  virtual  uselessness  in  the  end, 
of  Rodney's  brilliant  victory  which  promised  too  much  at 
first,  the  caricaturists  in  London  were  merciless.  The  army 
of  Cornwallis  lost  the  most  of  the  captured  ships  when 
retaken  by  French  privateers.  "What  good  St.  Eustatius  ?" 
How  handsomely  Cornwallis  treated  the  American  officers 
in  later  years,  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  seen  on  our 
men-of-war  in  India  seaports,  when  he  was  in  high  author- 
ity there,  is  to  be  told  to  his  honor.  Cornwallis  was  the 
ablest  of  the  king's  officers  sent  to  America. 


CHAPTER  XI 

The:  First  Fl,ag  of  the  Stripes  and  Stars 

ON  June  14,  1777,  Congress  passed  the  resolution  creat- 
ing for  the  first  time  a  flag  and  one  that  was  national. 
If  named  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  time  in  formation, 
this,  not  a  regimental  military  standard,  but  the  certificate  of 
a  nation's  birth,  ought  to  be  called  the  stripes  and  stars ;  but 
in  traditional  language,  it  is  probably  for  euphony,  ever  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes". 

One  year  had  elapsed  since  the  resolution  of  independence 
was  first  introduced  into  Congress,  and  another  year  since 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  to  report  on  a  flag. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  more  conservative  patriots  within  and 
without  Congress,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
premature ;  that  is,  before  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
United  Colonies  had  been  proved,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  united.  Nor  did  it  seem  fair  to  France,  with 
which  country  negotiations  were  then  in  progress. 

Certainly  two  years  of  dark  disaster,  with  only  occasional 
flashes  of  success,  followed  the  Declaration.  Things  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  By  1778,  with  the  Continentals  in  the 
winter  of  misery  at  Valley  Forge,  with  the  two  chief  cities 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  with  the  coast 
blockaded,  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  had  receded  to  their 
lowest  ebb.  Our  government  had  depended  too  much  on 
the  militia  of  the  States  and  not  on  a  sufficiently  large 
national  army.  The  rather  plentiful  Tory  doggerel  and 
their  drinking  songs  show  their  exultation  and  expectations 
of  speedy  triumph  of  the  king's  arms. 

Is  it  a  wonder,  therefore,  that  any  report  on  the  adoption 
of  a  flag  was  slow  in  coming?  Today,  in  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  dwell  in  peace  amid  the  superabundant  facilities 
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of  expression,  of  communication,  on  land,  and  under  water, 
and  in  the  air,  the  Congress  committee  may  appear  to  have 
been  absurdly  dilatory,  even  disgracefully  so.  Yet  with  so 
many  defeats  of  the  Continental  army  in  the  field,  the  capi- 
tal city  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  which  compelled 
•even  the  flight  of  Congress  to  Lancaster,  and  with  the 
resources  of  the  country  taxed  to  the  utmost,  to  keep  the 
army  from  dissolution,  the  business  of  providing  a  new  flag 
did  not  seem  pressing.  The  time  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress was  too  much  taken  up  with  the  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try, the  press  of  both  routine  and  unexpected  business  and 
the  delay  and  the  confusion  caused  by  deaths,  changes  and 
absences  in  the  committee.  With  the  trouble  of  movement, 
made  necessary  by  the  enemy's  presence,  the  steps  of  prog- 
ress towards  unanimity,  or  decision  on  the  matter  of  a 
national  standard,  were  on  leaden  feet. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  both  soul  and  body,  force  and  mater- 
ial, the  Confederation  was  defective.  There  was  not  yet, 
nor  until  after  1789,  in  the  United  States,  anything  that  we 
can  accurately  call  a  real  central  government  with  power. 
Congress  could  advise  and  recommend,  but  not  compel. 
Even  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  had  but  to  be 
tried  to  prove  their  defects,  and  that  most  exasperatingly, 
were  not  adopted  until  July  9,  1778.  If  there  were  a  ship 
of  state,  there  was  little  motor  power.  It  drifted,  rather 
than  sailed.  In  the  perspective  of  today,  ours  seems  to  have 
been  a  miracle  of  preservation. 

Putting  aside  all  later  fancies  and  emotions,  there  was 
not,  as  yet,  early  in  1777,  any  deeply  felt  necessity  for  what 
was  as  yet  unborn — the  flag  of  stars.  The  predominant 
idea  in  the  minds  of  generals  and  statesmen,  men  of  the  pen 
and  sword,  and  of  the  people  at  home,  was  that  of  loyalty  to 
neighborhood,  county  and  state,  rather  than  to  the  nation, 
then  in  infancy.     Each  man,  each  committee,  each  regiment, 
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each  legislature  had  ever  in  view,  first  of  all,  what  was  local 
and  within  a  small  area — his  own  neighborhood  and  imme- 
diate interests.  There  was  no  such  feeling  and  little  of  the 
sentiment  which  in  our  time  is  nationally  prevalent  and  part 
of  our  very  being  today.  The  atmosphere  in  which  we  are 
born,  and  which  enswathes  and  surrounds  us,  furnishing  the 
vital  breath  of  patriotism,  was  then,  and  under  pressure  of 
war,  chiefly  in  local  puffs  of  movement.  In  the  twentieth 
century,  we  Americans  are  in  a  great  forest,  as  it  were,  of 
full-grown  trees.  We  are  everywhere  surrounded  by  the 
palpable  grandeur  and  the  sure  consciousness  of  a  united 
nation.  We  hear,  we  feel,  we  are  exhilarated  every  moment 
by  the  soughing  of  the  continually  delightful  breezes,  blow- 
ing out  of  our  past  history,  that  now  give  and  preserve  our 
lives. 

In  1777,  only  particular  trees  were  visible.  Where  were 
the  woods?  Bitter  experience  soon  taught  our  fathers  that 
quill  pens,  parchment,  ink  and  paper,  on  which  resolutions 
and  eloquent  speeches,  rich  in  quotable  felicities  were  writ- 
ten, or  even  the  strenuous  endeavors  of  a  few  leaders  could 
not  at  once  create  "a  more  perfect  union",  any  more  than 
could  pasteboard  and  printing  presses  make  real  money. 
There  were  only  a  few  personages  in  power,  rich  in  the 
graces  of  mental  detachment,  of  broad  view  and  far-seeing 
ken,  who  could  emancipate  themselves  from  purely  local  and 
selfish  ties  and  associations.  Washington  was  mentally  a 
lonely  man.  Even  Patrick  Henry,  grand  in  utterance, 
seemed  parochially-minded,  when  a  Constitution  was  pro- 
posed. 

More  like  a  prophet  was  Mr.  Thomas  Paine.  Disagree- 
able as  he  may  have  been  in  his  personality,  he  was  as  much 
of  a  rarity,  as  he  certainly  was  a  godsend,  proclaiming  the 
fact  that  we  were  a  new  Europe,  not  a  new  England.  Of 
the  American  people,  he  truly  said,  "they  disliked  the  Minis- 
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try,  but  they  esteemed  the  [English]  nation".  He  gave  our 
fathers  new  vision.  He  wrought  a  journalistic  feat  that  has 
never  been  surpasesd.  He  made  it  self-evident  that  our 
American  affairs  and  interests  were  not  parochial,  but  conti- 
nental ;  that  to  inherit  and  be  forever  fettered  by  the  insular 
traditions  and  mental  narrowness  of  eighteenth-century 
Britons — then  so  absorbingly  commercial  in  view — meant 
prolonged  tutelage  and  arrested  development.  He  argued 
that  only  when  we  were  politically  dissevered  from  Great 
Britain,  our  future  career  could  and  must  be  wrought  out  in 
its  full  potencies.  The  Paine  of  1776  was  not  to  our  fathers 
the  psuedo-theologian  of  1796.  When  will  the  American 
people  readjust  their  mental  perspective  and  associations? 

Vastly  greater,  with  a  better  balanced  mind  and  a  nobler 
physical  organization,  even  as  in  character  grander,  and  in 
spirit  more  unselfish  than  his  contemporaries,  whether  born 
on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other,  Washington  unceas- 
ingly plead,  begged,  threatened,  and  actually,  by  argument 
and  example,  forced  men  to  see  that  jealousies,  both  politi- 
cal and  personal,  local  and  temporary,  must  be  dropped, 
subordinated,  and  even  consumed  on  the  altar  of  union.  For 
the  sake  of  a  higher  common  destiny,  and  for  one  country, 
grander  than  single  states,  however  noble  and  sovereign, 
and  for  the  good  of  succeeding  generations,  Americans  must 
have  minds  like  his.  Millions  today,  even  on  five  conti- 
nents, bless  the  name  of  Washington,  because  he  had  his  eye 
on  posterity !  How  often  in  his  letters  does  this  word 
occur!  Ever  unshackled  from  the  bondage  of  the  present, 
he  saw  and  greeted  from  afar  the  Divine  promise,  behold- 
ing in  a  faith  like  Abraham's  the  great  nation  to  become  in 
time,  as  the  stars,  in  multitude  unnumbered. 

Moreover,  while  the  army,  the  navy  and  the  country 
learned  to  love  the  Grand  Union  flag  of  thirteen  stripes,  the 
state    regiments   and   brigades,    ships    and    squadrons    had 
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already  provided  their  flags  and  banners,  and  these  were 
oftenest  seen.  Being,  as  they  argued,  thoroughly  used  to 
these,  what  more  was  needed  ?  So  thought  and  asked  those 
most  earnestly  interested,  even  after  the  stars  and  stripes 
had  been  voted  into  being;  yes,  even  down  to  1779,  was  this 
ignoring  of  the  national  standard,  as  the  records  show.  The 
majority  of  people  gave  little  thought  to  what  seems  to  us 
now  a  matter  of  such  supreme  importance,  that  for  any  one 
now  to  suppose  it  was  ever  otherwise,  comes  as  a  shock.  Yet 
to  them  the  life  was  more  than  the  meat,  and  the  body  more 
than  the  raiment.  In  1777,  other  things,  material  and  of 
instant  need,  appeared  more  vital  and  pressing.  When 
food,  clothes,  powder,  horses  and  men  were  lacking,  while 
hunger,  cold,  even  local  famines,  and  while  the  enemies,  one 
and  all,  showed  their  fangs,  who  should  lose  sleep  in  anxiety 
over  symbols?  In  the  face  of  reality,  it  seemed  like  asking 
for  diamonds,  when  bread  was  needed ;  for  royal  robes, 
when  the  hungry,  barefooted,  and  ragged  Continentals  clam- 
ored for  shoes  and  coats,  or,  receiving  them  not,  either  suf- 
fered in  silence,  or  sank  in  despair.  In  Congress,  over  a 
half  century  later,  as  the  records  show,  "flag  talk"  seemed  a 
waste  of  business  time !  How  much  more  so  in  Revolution- 
ary days ! 

Even  when  the  flag  decree  was  written  on  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  sequence  of  events  proved  that  a  mere 
penful  or  two  of  ink  on  paper  created  no  supply.  Even  flag 
material  did  not  exist.  No  majority  vote  could  summon  into 
existence  bunting — a  textile  not  yet  made  in  America  nor 
until  after  1865 — to  say  nothing  of  needle  work,  which  was 
to  be  paid  for  in  paper  money.  There  are  no  records  of 
starry  flags  made  or  furnished,  or  bills  for  these  settled. 
There  was  not,  until  several  months  later  than  the  vote, 
even  an  official  public  advertisement  of  the  existence  of  the 
flag  law.     No  transcript  of  appropriation  of  money,  voted 
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to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect,  has  been  found,  nor  is 
likely  to  be.  No  more  was  Rome  built  in  a  day,  nor  does  an 
infant  become  a  man  in  a  week,  than  could  the  American 
Confederacy  in  its  cradle  days  surprise  the  world  as  she 
does  today.  We  need  not  look  in  1776  for  the  unity  attained 
since  1865,  since  1898,  or  since  1916-1918.  It  is  absurd  to 
do  so. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  the  sight  and  in  the  emotions  of 
today — created  by  over  a  half  century  of  the  use  of  the  stars 
and  stripes  as  regimental  colors — this  statement  seems  amaz- 
ing; but  in  the  light  of  history  and  what  is  written,  it  is  clear 
enough.  Many  twentieth  century  people  imagine  that  "Old 
Glory"  was  borne  aloft  in  battle  in  the  Revolution,  because 
patriotic  pictures,  painted  long  afterwards  and  with  which 
we  have  been  familiar  from  childhood,  but  which  are  full  of 
anachronisms,  make  us  believe  so. 

For  example,  on  Leutze's  Diisseldorf  canvas,  which  pic- 
tures Washington  crossing  the  Delaware,  on  the  night  of 
December  25,  1776,  the  Father  of  his  Country  stands  with 
the  starry  flag  above  him,  when  it  was  not  voted  into  exist- 
ence until  the  following  June,  while  the  faces  of  his  boat- 
men .are  distinctively  German,  or  those  of  Diisseldorf 
models. 

In  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  each  infantry  regiment 
and  battery  of  artillery  had  its  starry  emblem — and  there- 
fore our  army,  from  the  beginning,  always  did !  Almost 
every  one  of  the  hundred  or  more  books,  or  booklets,  writ- 
ten on  the  "history"  of  the  American  flag,  proceed  on  this 
and  other  equally  false  views  of  the  reality.  Such  a  notion 
is  based  on  fancy  and  desire,  but  not  on  records.  Even 
Trumbull,  so  exact  as  to  weapons,  uniforms  and  persons, 
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pictures  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  two  places  on  his  canvas 
depicting  the  battle  of  Princeton. 

The  Army  regulations,  cold  and  pragmatic,  truthful  as  an 
untouched  photograph,  give  the  dates  of  the  first  permission 
for  use  and  issue  by  the  War  Department  of  the  stars  and 
stripes  as  regimental  colors  to  the  artillery,  infantry  and 
cavalry,  respectively,  as  1834,  1841,  and  1887.  In  all  the 
Civil  War,  I  remember  no  instance  of  the  stars  and  stripes 
carried  by  a  cavalry  squadron,  or  regiment ;  though  I  saw 
many  units  of  cavalry  and  several  tens  of  thousands  of 
horsemen  in  uniform,  General  Philip  Sheridan's  victors,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  Grand  Review  of  1865.  The 
squadrons  had  bifurcated  or  swallow-tailed  small  guidons, 
that  is,  the  flag  in  miniature,  but  no  national  standard. 
American  mounted  soldiers,  both  Federal  and  Confederate, 
achieved  wonders  and  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
cavalry,  but  their  regimental  colors  were  not  what,  in  later 
uncritical  notions,  they  were  fancied  to  be. 

It  seems  now  to  verge  almost  on  the  comic,  to  find  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  in  1783,  in  the  same  column,  three 
items  printed  as  news.  The  first  tells  of  the  celebration  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  raising  of  the  State  flag  (or,  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Line?)  ;  the  second,  of  the  republication  of  the  Congress 
Resolution  of  June  14,  1777;  and  the  third,  of  an  account  of 
the  peace  celebration  at  Pittsgrove,  Salem  County,  New  Jer- 
sey. In  the  latter  case,  the  exercises  were  introduced  by 
"raising  a  monument  of  great  height,  on  which  was  dis- 
played the  ensign  of  Peace  with  the  thirteen  stripes".  Here 
again  are  flags  mentioned,  one  of  "the  state"  and  the  other 
with  stripes,  without  any  reference  to  stars. 

Could  any  serious  means  or  methods  be  taken  to  give 
"nation-wide"  publicity  to  the  flag  decree  of  Congress,  at  a 
time  when  two  or  even  four  days  was  the  time  of  passenger 
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transit  by  vehicle,  even  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia? Even  if  this  were  done,  or  even  had  Congress  fur- 
nished the  raw  material,  or  the  finished  flags  to  the  Conti- 
nental ships  and  regiments,  would  the  states  have  shown  any 
keen  interest  in  the  new  symbol?  We  know  how  at  first 
they  behaved  towards  each  other,  even  when  we  had  a  con- 
stitution. 

After  the  original  flag  resolution  of  Congress,  there  fol- 
lowed this  request  to  the  journalists  of  the  country  (made 
in  1783)  : 

"The  Printers  in  the  several  States  are  requested  to  insert 
the  above  Resolution  in  their  respective  News-papers  in 
order  that  the  same  may  be  generally  known" — which  had 
evidently  not  previously  been  the  case. 

In  1777,  there  were  no  paved  highways,  few  roads,  fewer 
newspapers,  and  a  very  small  number  of  wheeled  vehicles. 
The  horse  was  depended  upon  for  land  communication. 
Riders  on  animals,  in  relay,  carried  the  news  to  a  distance. 
In  popular  legend  and  rhyme,  moving  pictures  and  on  the 
stage,  Paul  Revere's  ride  was  a  single  dramatic  act,  done  by 
one  man  on  one  horse.  In  plain,  undecorated  fact,  the 
warning  was  carried  by  three  different  men,  on  as  many 
horses. 

At  least  a  week,  more  often  ten  days,  and  in  winter  or 
spring,  when  the  water  in  the  unbridged  rivers,  was  high,  a 
fortnight  was  required  to  get  news  from  Boston  to  Savan- 
nah. Fording,  or  ferries,  on  board  or  raft,  were  then  the 
rule,  where  now  bridges  of  steel  or  masonry  span  the 
streams.  Where  on  state  roads,  automobiles  now  speed  like 
railway  engines,  there  were  but  horse  tracks.  Most  of  the 
facilities  of  communication  for  "tidings",  church  and  social 
gatherings,  or  for  transportation  of  freight  and  companies 
of  men,  were  by  water,  salt  or  fresh.  The  main  instrument 
of  movement  by  which,  after  the  Long  Island  and  Fort  Lee 
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disasters,  Washington's  army  was  saved,  in  crossing  the 
East  and  Hudson  rivers,  and,  later,  the  Delaware,  for  his 
victory  at  Trenton,  and  for  Sullivan's  Expedition,  for  the 
larger  stretch  of  three  hundred  miles  from  Easton,  through 
the  forests  to  the  Genesee  valley,  were  the  raft,  the  barge, 
and  the  rowboat  on  water,  and  the  horse  and  ox  by  land. 
Even  the  army  mule  had  not  yet  emerged  into  modern  his- 
tory. 

In  1777,  there  were  no  steam  engines,  no  electric  motor, 
no  automobiles,  no  telegraphy,  no  telephones,  no  wireless 
messages,  no  power  printing  presses,  and  no  machines, 
moved  by  electricity,  to  cut  out  stars  for  flags.  Newspapers 
were  few  and  small.  Philadelphia,  the  largest  city,  was 
much  what  a  large  village  is  now — with  hardly  any  houses 
west  of  Fifth  street.  Pretty  much  everybody  that  was  any- 
body was  known  to  all.  Nor,  changing  our  view  from 
things  material  to  invisible  realities,  were  there  in  existence 
the  mental  atmosphere,  the  thoughts,  feelings,  habits,  or 
mutual  expectations — born  of  these  commonplaces  in  mod- 
ern city  life — which  patriotic  societies  and  public  schools 
have  both  stimulated  and  multiplied.  It  seems  at  first  aston- 
ishing that  no  contemporary  songs,  poems  in  praise  of  the 
stars  and  stripes,  or  rhetorical  or  oratorical  tributes  to  the 
flag — unless  it  be  one  by  Thomas  Paine,  who  remarks  on  its 
beauty — or  by  British  satirists  and  versifiers,  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Revolution,  if,  indeed,  they  were  ever 
penned ;  yet  the  historical  situation,  in  its  material  and  men- 
tal phases,  sufficiently  explains  the  matter. 

It  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  then,  that  the  majority  of  the 
three  million  adult*  people  (counting  black  and  white)  scat- 
tered throughout  the  thirteen  colonies,  separated  in  space, 
time  and  feelings,  as  we  today  can  scarcely  conceive  and  but 
few  realize,  and  lacking  the  modern  facilities  of  exchange 
and  communication,  never  heard  for  weeks,  months,  or  even 
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years,  of  the  existence  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  One  man 
about  1760  walked  in  the  back  country  from  Massachusetts 
to  Georgia  without  meeting  one  human  being.  Even  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  first  read  to  a  very  small 
gathering  of  people. 

Of  the  making  or  the  hoisting  of  the  starry  flag  over 
ships,  forts  and  camps,  we  have  records  in  fragments.  The 
critical  student  has  seen  scores  of  British  pictures  of  Ameri- 
can flags,  captured  during  the  campaigns  on  land  and  sea, 
from  June,  1777,  until  December,  1780,  but  none  of  these 
has  as  yet  been  noticed  to  contain  stars.  A  Hessian  officer 
wrote  of  Continentals  to  whom  he  surrendered:  "These 
had  standards  with  various  emblems  and  mottoes,  some  of 
which  had  for  us  a  very  satirical  signification,"  but  he  men- 
tions no  starry  flags.  Even  when  an  English  officer  face- 
tiously declared  that  the  Yankee  flag  took  its  model  from 
the  alternate  rings  of  color,  in  the  tail  of  Mrs.  Washington's 
cat — that  is  "ring-straked",  as  was  said  of  the  tricks  of  the 
cattle-breeder,  Jacob,  son-in-law  of  Laban — he  had  only  the 
stripes  in  mind. 

We  read  of  officers  in  garrison  duty,  on  or  near  the  fron- 
tiers, learning,  from  a  chance  copy  of  a  Philadelphia  news- 
paper, in  September,  1777,  of  the  Congress  resolution  of  the 
previous  June. 

In  the  following  August,  in  1777,  the  news  from  Phila- 
delphia was  borne  on  a  rowboat  up  the  Mohawk  river  to 
Fort  Schuyler,  over  which  a  quickly  extemporized  flag  was 
raised,  as  we  have  seen.  But  where  are  the  contempora- 
neous or  later  authentic  records,  which  furnish  a  basis  for 
the  memorials  which  assert  at  the  dates  named,  the  presence 
of  the  stars  and  stripes?  Most  modern  writers  assume  that 
what  they  imagine  about  the  existence  on  land  of  the  stars 
and  stripes,  in  the  Revolution,  must  be  so. 
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Concerning  a  certain  form  of  the  Betsy  Ross  tradition, 
widely  published,  pictured  and  accepted,  the  documents  in 
Harrisburg  prove  that  Mrs.  Ross  was  paid  for  making  flags 
for  the  State  Navy  of  Pennsylvania;  which  flags,  as  the 
extant  texts  show,  bore  no  resemblanec  to  the  stars  and 
stripes.  Her  third  husband  was  John  Claypole,  a  private  in 
the  regiment  commanded  by  the  present  writer's  great 
granduncle,  Colonel  Benjamin  Eyre.  Claypole  had  been 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Germantown.  He  died  in  1817, 
and  his  widow  lived  until  1836,  dying  January  30,  at  the  age 
of  84.  Her  grave  (which  I  visited  in  1926),  as  we  have 
seen,  is  in  Mount  Moriah  cemetery.  The  pew  in  Christ 
Church  on  Second  Street,  where  she  worshipped,  is  marked. 
The  story  of  her  part  in  the  making  of  the  flag  was  told  a 
generation  after  her  death.     Honor  to  her  memory ! 

The  same  sort  of  a  legend  has  selected  Old  Swedes 
Church,  Philadelphia — situated  in  that  former  district  of 
Wicaco,  of  which  Longfellow  writes  in  his  Evangeline — as 
"the  home  of  Old  Glory",  or  its  birthplace ;  that  is,  where 
"the  first  flag  of  the  Revolution"  was  made,  for  the  squad- 
ron of  Commodore  Barry,  whose  statue  has  been  reared  in 
Independence  Square. 

The  tradition,  unheard  of  except,  possibly,  in  family  rem- 
iniscences, until  1870,  that  Betsy  Ross  virtually  designed 
and  made  the  first  flag  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  this,  a 
whole  year  before  the  resolution  of  Congress,  and  even  "a 
month  before  the  Declaration"  has  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the 
popular  imagination  and  belief.  The  more  dramatic  and 
artistic,  the  most  easily  available  for  romance  painting,  mov- 
ing picture  or  reproduction  in  a  pageant,  the  more  persistent 
is  a  legend,  whether  in  an  ecclesiastical  or  political  situation, 
especially  for  revenue. 

Nevertheless  the  Betsy  Ross  story  is  one  of  those  legends 
which  touch  the  heart  of  a  people  very  deeply,  as  exercis- 
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ing  feeling  and  a  desire  to  have  it  so ;  and  this,  so  strongly 
that  to  challenge  it  as  representing  a  fact  is  to  rouse  intense 
and  often  bitter  popular  displeasure.  It  is,  moreover,  an 
income-producing  story — "a  good  enough  Morgan  until 
after  election." 

Yet  why  should  truth,  even  if  it  modify  legend,  make  us 
love  the  flag  any  the  less?  It  were  honor  enough  that  her 
needle  wrought  upon  the  actual  material  and  colors  of  the 
stars  and  stripes,  and  made  so  many  copies  of  the  flag.  The 
story  of  her  suggesting  a  five-  instead  of  a  six-pointed  star 
may  well  be  true,  but  the  roots  of  history  back  of  our 
national  symbol  were  already  vital  in  the  far  past,  before 
even  a  gun  was  fired  at  Lexington,  or  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee appointed.  All  praise  to  the  good  woman  and  to 
those  who  would  seek  to  hallow  the  true  birthplace  of  our 
national  flag !  Must  the  same  honor  be  denied  to  the  truth- 
seeker  and  the  truth-lover  ? 


CHAPTER  XII 

"A  New  Constellation" 

44    AND  he  brought  him  forth  abroad  and  said,  Look  now 
-**•  toward  heaven  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to 
number  them ;  and  he  said,  'So  shall  thy  seed  be' !" 

Among  ancient  records,  this  is  the  first  prophetic  word 
that  connects  the  idea  of  a  nation  with  that  of  things  in  the 
sky,  bidding  man  find  the  symbols  of  number,  greatness, 
increase,  continuance,  and  prosperity,  in  the  stars  of  Heaven 
with  all  their  material  splendor  and  spiritual  suggestion. 

In  contrast  with  this  passage  in  Genesis,  it  is  indeed  note- 
worthy that,  in  the  ancient  and  medieval  development  of 
banners  and  heraldry,  the  objects  chosen  and  represented 
were  not  taken  from  the  skies,  but  were  mostly  those  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life,  whether  terrestrial,  marine,  or 
aerial,  or  in  earth,  air  and  sea ;  or  they  were  subjects  of  pure 
design  in  art — creatures  of  fancy  or  imagination. 

How  far  is  it  true,  that  the  American  flag,  the  stars  and 
stripes,  was 

"First  of  the  flags  of  earth  to  dare 
A  heraldry  so  high, 
First  of  the  flags  of  earth  to  bear 
The  blazon  of  the  sky?" 

How,  in  precise  language,  can  the  beautiful  word  "en- 
grailed" be  used  of  our  square  blue  field  or  quadrangular 
standard,  without  scalloped  edges?  Let  the  dictionary  tell 
the  facts. 

Persia,  from  of  old,  joined  the  symbols  of  the  sun  and  the 
lion.  Islam  bore  on  her  standard  the  crescent  and  the  star. 
Japan's  national  flag,  though  quite  modern  in  its  present 
form,  nevertheless  represents  a  symbol,  that  has  been  in  use 
for  centuries.     As  now,  set  forth  on  brocade,  silk  and  bunt- 
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ing,  the  flag  of  Dai  Nippon,  Empire  of  the  Risen  Sun,  is 
the  historic  index  of  a  true  nationality.  The  symbol  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  with  its  green  flag,  like  the  medieval  laba- 
rums,  gonfalons  and  oriflammes,  stood  rather  for  an  empire, 
or  a  composite  of  nations  and  peoples  under  one  religious 
idea ;  for  the  policy  of  its  government  was,  until  the  days  of 
Kemal  Pasha,  that  of  a  professed  theocracy. 

The  flags  having  stars,  singly,  or  in  clusters,  as  well  as 
those  with  stripes,  are  quite  modern  and  younger  in  time 
than  "Old  Glory",  which  is  now  among  the  oldest  in  the 
world's  family  and  parent  of  "the  heraldry  of  Heaven". 
Certainly  ours  was  the  first  national  flag  to  borrow  the  glo- 
ries of  the  night  skies. 

Stars,  both  five-  and  six-pointed,  are  found  on  the  crests 
and  coats-of-arms  of  European  families,  and  notably  in  the 
Netherlands,  with  especial  richness  on  the  seals  of  towns 
and  corporations.  Some  of  the  flags  of  the  Beggars  of  the 
Sea,  who  won  Dutch  independence,  had  both  stripes  in  the 
one  case  and  stars  in  another,  but  in  each  instance  these 
were  borne  as  a  local,  personal  and  private,  but  not  as  a 
national  symbol. 

The  rowels  of  spurs,  as  in  the  arms  of  the  Washington 
family,  have  been  mistaken  for  stars.  In  picturing  these 
goads  for  the  animal  he  rode,  the  knight  or  horseman,  or  the 
artist,  had  no  idea  of  representing  anything  in  the  heavens. 
The  rider's  purpose  was  to  urge  his  horse  to  movement  for- 
ward. He  made  use,  at  first,  of  the  goad-spur,  a  single- 
pointed  heel-spike,  which  could  be  used  cruelly  enough. 
Then,  probably  to  mitigate  the  pain  given  to  a  noble  animal, 
while  effecting  the  same  purpose,  he  made  a  spur  which 
would  prick  the  animal's  hide,  without  drawing  blood.  This 
was  a  revolving  wheel  with  outraying  spikes,  and  mounted 
on  a  pivot  so  as  to  turn,  as  on  an  axle.  This  circular  piece 
of  metal  had  five  or  more  points  radiating  from  a  centre.   It 
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would  be  absurd  to  see,  in  such  details  of  knightly  equip- 
ment, any  more  than  in  the  many-pointed  rowels  of  the 
huge  Mexican  spur,  anything  related  to  luminaries  in  the 
sky.  In  the  spring  of  1925,  the  author  studied  minutely 
the  heraldry  of  the  Washington  family  and  the  "coat  of 
arms"  at  Sulgrave  Church  and  manor  house  in  England,  in 
their  original  form. 

In  the  verbiage  of  heraldry,  the  technical  term  for  those 
spur  rowels  was  "mullets",  from  a  word  meaning  a  wheel, 
or  a  millstone,  which  is  pierced  with  a  hole  in  its  centre  for 
the  axle. 

As  well,  and  with  even  more  show  of  reason,  might  we 
derive  the  stars  in  the  American  flag  from  a  Scottish  source, 
rather  than  from  an  English  heraldic  origin.  The  arms  of 
William,  Lord  Douglas  above  the  crowned  heart,  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  shield,  show  three  five-pointed  "stars" — 
as  a  modern  person  might,  on  first  glance  imagine  them  to 
be ;  but,  instead,  they  are  three  "mullets  in  chief,"  or  upper 
half  of  the  shield.  These  figures  were  called  "mullets 
pierced",  that  is,  they  represent  spur-rowels. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  instance  among  ancient,  or 
medieval,  or  Oriental  peoples,  of  "the  blazonry  of  the  sky" 
being  used  for  a  national  flag.  The  nearest  approach  to  such 
an  idea  or  fact,  was  the  flag  of  certain  of  the  Dutch  Sea 
Beggars.  Usually  the  selection  of  a  symbol  was  of  some 
creature,  living  or  dead,  real  or  imaginary,  that  was  sup- 
posed to  posess  power  or  swift  motion ;  or  of  some  object, 
implement  or  weapon ;  or  of  some  flower,  or  arrangement  of 
leaves  or  blossoms  suggestive  of  beauty ;  or  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  founder  of  the  house.  This  was  notably  true  in 
the  feudalism  of  Japan,  of  ancient  China,  and  of  other  old 
civilization  of  Asia,  as  well  as  of  Europe. 

Europeans,  with  minds  saturated  with  the  ideas  and  tra- 
ditions of  heraldry,  and  acquainted  only  with  this  one  Ian- 
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guage  of  artistic  expression — especially  when  ignorant  of 
real  American  history — have  passed  absurd  criticisms  on  the 
stars  and  stripes.  Thus,  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  so  exact 
and  trustworthy  in  matters  European,  has  talked  with  some 
glib,  but  very  heraldic  nonsense  about  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  His  strictures  may  be  taken  as  an  epitome  of  others 
unacquainted  with  the  background  of  opinions  and  ideas  in 
the  American  colonies.  Possessed  with  the  foolish  notion 
that  the  stars  and  stripes  are  derived  from  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  Washington  family,  he  writes,  in  his  "Memories  and 
Thoughts"  (pp.  195-196)  : 

"When  the  thirteen  states  of  the  Union  resolved  to  adopt 
a  national  flag  from  the  ancestral  coat  of  arms  of  their 
chief",  he  intimates  that  they  "blundered  frightfully".  Than 
the  stars  and  stripes,  "nothing  more  artless,  confused,  and 
unheraldic  can  be  conceived." 

The  "Thirteen  States"  made  no  such  resolution,  as  Mr. 
Harrison  imagines.  Hence  they  did  not  "blunder  fright- 
fully". 

Asked  to  forget  his  nursery  lore,  and  to  judge  "Old 
Glory"  simply  as  a  work  of  art,  Mr.  Harrison  "was  obliged 

to   answer  that it   was   both   awkward   and   ugly, 

unbalanced,  undecipherable  and  mechanical".  His  judg- 
ment seems  no  better  than  that  of  a  German  military  officer, 
who  insisted  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  "only  a  table  of  statistics". 

Mr.  Harrison's  judgment  may  pass,  provided  the  only 
medium  of  view  or  information  be  the  belated  theory  of  the 
derivation  of  the  stars  and  stripes  from  the  Washington 
arms.  George  Washington  himself — even  though  he  used  a 
seal,  on  which  was  engraved  his  ancestral  arms — never 
dreamed  of  such  an  idea,  until  some  Englishman,  as  late  as 
the  year  1795,  made  the  suggestion. 
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The  Washington  arms  have  a  raven,  not  an  eagle,  on  the 
crest,  and  three  mullets  pierced,  or  spur-rowels  in  chief, 
with  two  bars,  not  stripes,  on  the  shield.  The  centre  holes 
for  the  pivot  or  axle  of  the  spur,  on  which  the  star-shaped 
rowels  turned,  are  shown  on  the  carved  tombstones  in  Sul- 
grave  Church,  England,  over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  manor- 
house,  and  on  exact  copies  made  therefrom.  The  two  bars, 
like  the  three  mullets,  were  cut  on  the  English  stone,  centu- 
ries before  the  word  "stripe",  as  used  in  its  modern  sense 
and  as  imported  from  Holland,  was  known  in  the  English 
language.  Many  modern  reproductions  hide  the  holes  and 
make  stars  of  rowels.  How  easy,  in  the  interest  of  a 
theory,  to  hide  facts,  whether  in  the  affairs  of  church  or 
state. 

When  the  true  historical  elements  in  the  flag  of  the  stars 
and  stripes — based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  background  of 
those  American  ideas  and  feelings  that  were  prevalent  in  the 
eighth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  known — the 
flag  of  the  national  emblem  is  seen  to  be  not  "awkward, 
ugly,  unbalanced,  undecipherable  and  mechanical",  but 
graceful,  beautiful,  harmonious  in  proportions ;  yes,  as  legi- 
ble and  open,  even  to  the  understanding  of  a  child,  as  is  the 
Almighty's  word  written  in  the  heavens.  If  it  be  a  "table 
of  statistics",  it  is  at  least  a  record  of  nobly-won  history. 
Above  all,  the  star-spangled  banner  is  a  superb  work  of  high 
art,  the  result  of  exact  observation  and  of  thought  kindled 
in  the  fire  of  imagination.  Thus  seen,  our  flag  is  the  mirror 
of  history  and  the  lens  of  prophecy. 

There  is  absolutely  no  link  of  historic  connection,  or  of 
rational  association  between  the  stars  in  the  blue  field  of  the 
American  flag,  and  the  mullets,  the  horse  spur-rowels,  or  the 
stellar  designs — whether  they  be  five-  or  six-pointed — in 
heraldry;  which  is,  properly  speaking,  a  matter  of  individ- 
uals and  families,  not  of  nations.     In  fact,  there  is  no  dis- 
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coverable  relation  between  the  stars  and  stripes  and  any- 
thing in  English  or  British  history. 

On  the  contrary,  there  was  from  the  first  in  the  minds  of 
our  fathers,  as  there  is  now,  in  the  American  flag,  the  pur- 
posed design,  intense,  open  and  manifest,  to  discard  forever 
the  ideas,  customs  and  social  traditions  of  feudal  and  mon- 
archical Europe  ;  and  especially  of  the  England  of  intrenched 
•and  recognized  privilege,  or  of  caste  distinctions,  on  which 
feudalism  and  its  offshoot,  heraldry,  depend.  The  well- 
informed  American,  even  while  making,  by  word  of  mouth, 
pride  of  ancestry,  or  sincerity  of  action,  his  open  profession 
of  brotherhood  with  the  Britsh  people,  can  say  this,  with 
emphasis.  The  so-called  "stars",  or  mullets,  in  heraldry, 
mark  "cadency"  and  usually  the  third  son.  They  tell  of 
Norman  feudal  ideas  and  of  social  subordination  carried 
into  family  life,  even  among  children  of  the  same  parents — 
an  idea  abhorrent  in  both  the  Dutch  and  the  American 
republic,  absent  from  our  statutes,  and  much  modified  in 
English  law.  In  England,  primogeniture  is  now  under  sen- 
tence of  abolition. 

So  also  with  our  highways.  In  all  the  area  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  standard  gauge  for  wheeled  vehicles  on 
common  roads  and  for  the  railways.  This  gauge  is  the  old 
Dutch  metrical  standard,  settled  upon  centuries  ago.  Intro- 
duced and  fixed  in  New  Netherland  and  the  Middle  States, 
it  has,  by  the  sheer  power  of  common  sense  and  demon- 
strated convenience,  become  the  standard  for  the  whole 
United  States.  So,  also,  for  the  family,  for  society  and  for 
government  use  and  extension,  the  social  and  political  gauge 
in  the  American  republic  has  come  to  us,  not  from  a  mon- 
archy or  feudalism,  or  from  the  lands  of  hereditary  chief- 
magistracies,  but  from  a  republic.  Of  these  established 
truths  and  facts,  the  stars  and  stripes,  suggesting  numbers 
and  equality — even  that  "all  men  are  created  free  and  equal" 
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— give  a  better  expression  than  any  single  emblem,  such  as 
is  "the  boast  of  heraldry",  which  is  the  creation  of  a  privi- 
leged class,  or  the  "pomp  of  power",  incarnated  in  kings 
who  claim  divine  right.  Moreover,  the  union  of  stars  with 
stripes,  suggests  powerfully  the  harmony  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  of  history  and  prophecy,  and  the  vital  union  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  like  John  Adams,  bore  the  Angli- 
cized form  of  a  Welsh  name  and  was  of  Welsh  descent,  as 
were  also  William  Penn  and  Roger  Williams — the  three 
great  fathers  of  moral,  as  well  as  ethnic  and  ecclesiastical 
freedom  in  America — believed  in  the  old  Welsh  and  Dutch 
system,  which  made  all  the  children  of  a  family  co-heirs, 
each  receiving,  at  the  retirement  or  decease  of  the  father, 
equal  division  of  the  paternal  estate.  In  his  autobiography, 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  expressing 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  American  commonwealth,  wrote: 

"The  abolition  of  primogeniture  and  equal  partition  of 
inheritances,  removed  the  feudal  and  unnatural  distinctions 
which  made  one  member  of  every  family  rich  and  all  the 
rest  poor,  substituting  partition,  the  best  of  all  agrarian 
laws." 

As  many  modern  Englishmen  of  vision  recognize  in 
Hamilton  the  prophet  of  a  new  world-era  of  federalism,  so 
in  Jefferson,  some  at  least  discern  the  precursor  of  safe  and 
sane  democracy. 

Between  the  ideas  and  institutions,  out  of  which  the  mis- 
named "stars'  of  heraldry,  found  on  family  coats  of  arms, 
sprang,  and  those  actual  realities  represented  in  the  blue 
field  of  the  American  flag,  the  abyss  of  difference  is  as 
great  as  between  earth  and  heaven.  There  is  no  "canton" 
on  the  national  symbol,  but  there  is  a  "field",  and  in  that 
field  all  stars  are  alike  and  equal,  no  one  differing  in  glory 
from  the  other,  for  each  one  represents  a  state.     As  with 
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the  stars  in  the  skies,  some  are  lesser  and  some  of  greater 
glory,  but  all  are  in  the  same  heaven.  We  may  speak  of  the 
"Union" — but  not  of  a  "canton"  in  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Our  flag  represents  nationality,  not  royalty,  aristocracy,  or 
any  one  family.  In  ours,  the  idea  is  that  "a  man's  a  man 
for  a'  that".  It  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal". 

Despite  the  judgment  ex  cathedra  of  the  Old  World  her- 
alds, who  declare  that  "all  flag  devising  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  heraldic  laws",  we  prefer  to  cut  loose  from  all 
that  savors  of  private  or  corporational  ownership  of  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men,  while  yet  loyally  obedient  to  the 
eternal  laws  of  God  and  the  dictates  of  true  artistry  in 
color.  Between  the  luminosities  and  planets  of  heraldry — 
of  erratic  course  and  of  fierce  but  temporary  brilliancy, 
withal  often  eclipsed  and  occulted — and  the  fixed  stars,  all 
of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  blue  of  "Old  Glory",  there  is 
the  difference  as  of  twilight  and  noonday ;  yes,  even  of  time 
and  eternity. 

Our  fathers  had  in  view  "a  new  constellation",  that  is,  a 
group  of  stars  undiscovered  before,  nor  visible  as  yet  in  the 
sky  of  history.  The  peculiar  mental  and  literary  atmos- 
phere of  the  time  shaped  the  very  wording  of  the  resolution 
of  June  14,  1777.  Milton,  Pope,  and  other  poets  had  linked 
the  word  "Heaven"  with  the  Muses.  A  later  generation 
applied  it  freely  in  praise  of  public  men,  heroes,  generals 
and  statesmen.  The  idea  was  "in  the  air"  and  in  literature, 
when  the  Continental  Congress  sat.  Sir  William  Johnson, 
who,  at  Niagara  had  struck  one  of  the  final  blows  that 
decided  the  North  American  continent  for  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
instead  of  the  Latin  type  of  civilization,  was  hailed  as  a 
"Heaven-born  general".  An  echo  of  the  same  feeling  is 
heard  in  the  line  of  the  song  of  "Hail  Columbia — Hail  ye 
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heroes,  Heaven-born  band".  In  Keyes'  song,  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner",  we  greet  "the  Heaven-rescued  band". 

In  that  "Heaven" — viewed  as  semi-personal,  directing  the 
affairs  and  influencing  the  destiny  of  man,  yet  not  appealed 
to  as  a  self-conscious  creator,  who  had  revealed  his  full  will 
to  mankind — we  see  reflected  the  deism  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  was  a  platform  on  which  men  of  all  shades 
of  philosophical  and  theological  opinion  could  meet.  In  a 
word,  our  fathers  discerned,  less  the  Heaven  opened  and 
shut  by  royalty,  prelacy,  or  ecclesiastical  corporations,  but 
more,  "the  Power  that  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation." 
The  common  law  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  founded  on 
"Christianity,   without  the   spiritual  artillery  of  European 

countries Christianity    with    liberty    of    conscience 

for  all  men",  has  become  the  law  of  the  whole  land. 

To  that  Power,  the  fathers  lifted  their  prayer.  On  not  a 
few  of  their  battle  flags,  they  devoutly  inscribed  "An  Appeal 
to  Heaven",  as  the  fervent  petition  of  their  hearts.  The 
floating  batteries  in  the  Delaware  river  below  Philadelphia, 
the  pine  tree  flag  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  ships  of  her 
navy,  bore  this  legend,  which  was  held  aloft  in  all  sincerity. 
Let  us  note  that  in  the  English  law  of  their  time,  an  "appeal" 
meant,  not  a  review  of  possible  error  in  the  lower  court,  but 
a  re-trial  of  the  whole  case,  both  as  to  law  and  fact. 

With  these  thoughts  in  their  minds,  saturated  as  they 
were,  with  that  rich  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  which 
gleams  on  the  scroll  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  idea  of  plac- 
ing stars  in  a  blue  field  and  joining  these  tokens  of  hope  and 
prophecy  to  the  stripes  of  history,  which  were  already  in  the 
national  symbol,  was  as  natural,  as  the  mental  transition, 
from  the  Hebrew  to  the  American  world,  was  easy.  The 
pre-ancient  ideas,  of  the  Divine  Shepherd  and  the  heavenly 
herd,  were  now  put  to  new  use.  The  Old  Testament, 
together  with  those  parts  of  the  New  Testament  most  richly 
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Hebraic  in  thought  and  coloring,  is  plethoric  with  this  sym- 
bolism of  the  stars,  as  suggesting  glory,  increase,  dominion, 
ever  multiplying  power  and  eternity.  Even  the  idea  of  "the 
stars  in  their  courses"  fighting  on  the  right  side  and  against 
the  tyrant  was  not  unknown.  Yet  even  more  comforting, 
familiar,  and  close  to  the  human  heart,  was  the  thought  of  a 
flock,  in  which  all  were  equal,  each  one  being  an  object  of 
the  Shepherd's  tender  and  equal  care,  with  none  favored 
more  than  others.  Our  fathers  lifted  a  banner  symbolizing, 
first  of  all  "Pro  Grege" — for  the  Commonwealth.  In  the 
sublimest  literature  known,  the  beholder  was  invited  to  look 
up  to  the  Almighty  Flock-Master's  hosts,  of  whom  and  of 
which  it  was  said,  "He  bringeth  out  their  host  by  numbers, 

he  calleth  them  all  by  names not  one  faileth".   Our 

fathers  harkened  and  obeyed,  looking  to  a  Court  and  a 
Judge,  from  whose  verdict  there  was  no  appeal.  In  this 
spirit,  Washington  repeatedly  called  his  countrymen  to  unity 
and  high  ideals. 

These  Bible  promises  had  for  many  generations  been  read 
by  the  colonists  and  their  children.  In  the  original  tongues 
and  through  translations  into  various  vernaculars,  Dutch, 
French,  Gaelic,  German  and  Welsh,  as  well  as  in  English  of 
the  Geneva,  or  the  King  James  Version,  this  Hebrew  im- 
agery was  as  familiar  as  were  the  daily  words  and  thoughts 
of  the  household.  The  choice  of  the  stars,  by  a  vote  in 
Congress,  in  which  sat  some  natives  of  the  old  lands  of  cul- 
ture, many  of  them  immediate  descendants  of  Welsh,  Scot- 
tish, Irish,  Dutch  Walloon,  and  Huguenot  fathers,  was  as 
influential  as  if  a  popular  vote  had  been  taken  at  the  polls — 
even  though  only  120,000  males,  out  of  the  three  million 
people,  possessed  then  the  right  of  suffrage — for  these  men 
were  Bible  readers.  This  symbolism  of  the  stars  for  a 
national  emblem,  was  chosen  in  the  day  when  the  deeps  of 
literature  were  habitually  sounded,  and  oftener  than  in  our 
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time,  when  the  lagoons  of  popular  journalism  stretch  on 
every  hand  and  the  moving  pictures,  at  whose  murmuring 
shallows  millions  drink  daily,  weaken  the  brain  and  promote 
wastage  of  mind,  through  constant  change  and  the  excess  of 
ineffectual  emotion. 

The  "new  constellation"  was  not  as  moon,  or  planet,  re- 
flecting the  glory  of  a  family,  or  a  monarchy;  but  was  as 
the  stars  which  shine  by  their  own  light.  Each  of  these 
"sprinklers  of  light" — so  the  word  means — represented  sov- 
ereign states.  Each  star  was  significant  of  sovereignty  and 
prophetic  of  blessing.  Collectively  the  blue  field — itself 
representing  the  illimitable  Heaven,  source  of  myriad  bless- 
ings, seen  and  unseen — contained  thirteen  symbols  of  "an 
indissoluble  union  of  indestructible  states".  A  star  by  itself 
suggests  glory,  but  the  very  word  "constellation"  means 
union — a  union  of  stars. 

Before  the  use  of  printed  almanacs  had  become  common, 
those  who  depended  for  planting,  for  food,  for  voyage  and 
for  successful  venture,  looked  often  to  the  constellations  as 
to  oracles.  Scores  of  these  star-groups  were  of  ancient 
fame,  and  replete  with  inspiring  memories,  or  with  rich 
associations  with  heroic  men  and  deeds  in  the  lore  of  tribes, 
nations  and  civilizations.  What  name  among  the  Argonauts 
has  been  omitted  from  the  sky-map?  One  may  read  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients  in  the  names  of  the  constella- 
tions, for  these  symbolized  the  belief  and  ruling  ideas  of  the 
ages.  How  finely,  even  with  his  Puritan  sarcasm,  has  Mil- 
ton shown  this ! 

Yet  it  was  not  out  of  mythology,  dead  dogmas,  or  decay- 
ing feudalism,  that  either  the  gems  of  the  starry  firmament 
or  the  iridian  glory  of  the  American  flag  was  chosen — in  the 
morning  of  a  long,  bright  coming  day  of  science.  Hitherto, 
ignorant  of  the  resplendent  revelations  of  the  southern 
heavens,  the  men  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  the  eigh- 
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tenth  century,  were  electrified  to  learn  of  the  new  constella- 
tions far  below  the  equator.  Only  twenty-six  years  before, 
in  1751,  Lacaille,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  gathered 
the  data  for  the  star  maps,  which  now  took  the  place  of 
mere  catalogues,  and  on  these  maps  men  had  come  to  depend 
in  familiar  use.  It  was  an  era  of  new  human  constellations, 
also ;  but,  instead  of  the  old  mythology,  dogmas,  feudalism 
and  heraldry,  there  had  risen,  above  the  horizon  in  a  north- 
ern political  atmosphere,  a  "new  constellation".  This  one 
was  not  only  a  symbol  of  new  ideas  in  government  and 
national  life,  but  was  in  itself  prophetic  of  a  new  political 
world. 

"The  flag  of  our  Union  forever  I"  The  resolution  of 
June  14,  1777,  asserted  and  represented  a  fact,  then  new  to 
the  world.  History,  during  succeeding  generations,  has 
demonstrated  its  truth. 

The  very  phraseology  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  grew 
out  of  the  mental  atmosphere  which  then  enswathed  the  men 
who  voted  the  resolution.  What  they  did  seems  to  have 
followed  a  law  of  nature,  like  that  which,  in  conformity  to 
type,  shapes  and  tints  the  orchid  of  one  species,  which 
develops,  while  crossing  no  sudden  boundaries ;  or,  the 
grain,  named  from  the  whiteness  of  its  meal,  which  brings 
forth  wheat,  and  not  rye  or  barley.  "To  every  seed  a  body 
of  its  own." 

More  than  one  writer  has  fondly  imagined  that  the  refer- 
ence in  the  words  "a  new  constellation",  was  to  Lyra,  "the 
harp" ;  which,  with  its  many  strings,  was  a  symbol  of  union. 
Yet  Lyra,  as  the  brightest  star  in  the  northern  sky,  with  its 
stellar  components,  its  meteoric  swarms,  and  its  unsurpassed 
brilliancy  had  already  been,  for  ages,  known  and  catalogued. 
It  represented,  therefore,  what  was  of  old.  The  resolution 
called  for  "a  new  constellation". 
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Now  this  flag-year,  1777,  fell  in  the  lifetime  of  that  son 
of  a  Dutch  Mennonite  from  Arnhem,  the  first  American 
astronomer,  Rittenhouse.  Out  of  the  State  House  windows 
facing  the  south,  in  Philadelphia,  the  Continental  Congress, 
in  1777,  looked  upon  the  platform  built  by  him  in  the  adjoin- 
ing yard,  now  Independence  Square,  and  raised  for  the  first 
observation  in  America  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  From  his 
discoveries,  valuable  data  of  science,  six  years  before,  had 
been  secured  and  the  demonstration  was  made  that  this 
planet  possessed  an  atmosphere.  Moreover,  since  June  of 
1775,  the  polite  world  had  rung  with  the  exploits,  on  his 
second  voyage,  of  Captain  Cook,  astronomer  and  explorer. 
The  year  before,  he  had  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  his  third 
venture,  in  the  "Resolution"  and  "Discoverer",  and  the  talk 
of  stars  and  constellations  was  in  the  air. 

The  ancient  Greeks  gave  names  borrowed  from  mythol- 
ogy, to  things  old  in  common  speech  and  idea.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  the  European  custom  to  name  the 
new  planets,  stars  and  constellations,  when  they  first  swam 
into  the  ken  of  waiting  observers,  from  things  ancient  and 
famous ;  or,  after  men  enjoying  contemporary  fame,  as  had 
often  been  done  in  centuries  past,  when  naming  the  old  and 
well  known  constellations.  Hence,  such  appellations  as 
Charles's  "Wain" — a  feudal  or  medieval  term,  transmitting 
memories  of  oppression  and  referring  to  Ursa  Major — or 
the  Great  Dipper ;  Scutum  Sobieski,  or  shield  of  John  Sobie- 
ski,  smiter  of  the  Turks ;  Cor  Caroli  and  Robus  Caroli,  or 
the  heart  and  strength  of  Charles  II  of  England ;  Sceptrum 
Brandenburgium,  or  the  sceptre  of  the  [Prussian]  Branden- 
burgs,  etc.  In  1781,  the  Georgian  sidus,  or  constellation  of 
the  Georges,  was  discovered  by  Herschel,  in  the  orbit  of 
Saturn  and  given  the  name  which,  now  obsolete,  has  been 
laid  aside  for  "Uranus".  In  1791,  the  Harpa  Georgii 
[King  George's  Harp]  was  discovered  and  named  by  Bode. 
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Now  the  whole  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  method,  then  in 
fashion,  which  prompted  these  compliments  paid  to  kings 
and  emperors,  were  alike  held  in  abhorrence  by  our  Revolu- 
tionary fathers,  of  1777.  In  our  day  their  wisdom  has  been 
justified,  beyond  the  charge  of  irreverence  or  narrowness 
of  view ;  for  both  the  dignity  of  science  and  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  have  united  to  discard  names  that  savor  of 
sycophancy. 

As  Benjamin  Franklin  "made  thunder  sweet  music  and 
the  lightning  innocent  fireworks",  so  the  heavenly  harmo- 
nies were  invoked  at  the  birth  of  our  nation.  One  recalls 
the  Latin  motto,  read  on  the  statue  of  a  world-famous  man, 
who  as  the  Boston  boy  left  a  theocracy  and  spent  his  mature 
life  in  untheocratic  Philadelphia.  Traditionally,  he  made 
his  experiments  with  kite,  key  and  cloud,  at  the  place 
whereon,  in  1858,  one  of  the  celebrations  of  the  completion 
of  the  first  submarine  cable  was  held.  The  Boston  motto 
reads,  "Eripuit  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis"  (He  snatched 
the  lightning  from  heaven  and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants). 

In  any  view  of  the  case,  the  purpose  in  1777  was  to  set 
forth  both  the  fact  and  the  truth,  that  a  novel  political 
society,  with  a  new  kind  of  government,  had  begun  on  the 
earth,  and  was  represented  by  symbols  in  the  sky,  which  had 
the  divine  favor  and  promises  behind  them.  In  February, 
1861,  the  writer  saw  the  flag  raised  by  Lincoln,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, above  Independence  Hall.  Two  years  after- 
wards, or  four  score  years  later  than  1783,  the  description 
of  that  government  which  in  war  had  won  its  right  to  live, 
was  given  by  this  flag-raiser  in  an  era  when  the  ideal  of  "a 
more  perfect  union"  was  being  tested,  as  never  before,  in 
blood  and  fire.  With  deathless  brevity  at  Gettysburg,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — then  its  head  and  truest  exponent — in  words 
that  shall  live  forever,  described  it  as  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people" — an  ideal  of  government  that  is 
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yet  to  dominate  the  whole  earth.     In  fact,  we  see  the  pro- 
cess before  our  eyes. 

Yet  though  all  the  above,  as  written,  be  true,  let  us  gladly 
grant  to  France,  twice  our  ally,  some  measure  of  obligation 
or  inspiration  to  our  fathers ;  for  in  Paris,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin had  exerted  an  influence  in  French  society  vitally  favor- 
able to  America.  It  was  so  great  as  to  make  us  moderns 
think  of  hypnotism.  Glorious  things  were  predicted  for  the 
Americans,  and,  apart  from  other  popular  fancies  and  fash- 
ions, the  gay  chintzes  on  sale  in  the  shops  were  printed  with 
the  portraits  of  Washington  and  other  American  leaders  set 
amid  emblems  of  constellation,  classical  heroes  and  chariots 
set  near  the  national  striped  flag  of  the  United  States.  One 
such  suggestive  piece  of  dry  goods  hangs  in  the  old  Jumel 
mansion  in  New  York  city.  About  this  house,  literature, 
true  history  and  engaging  fiction  contend  for  equal  honors. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Our  Flag  on  the  Ocean 

ON  the  sea  a  flag  has  more  necessity  for  existence,  more 
need  of  display  and  of  more  constant  use  for  the  prac- 
tice of  its  own  language  than  on  land.  The  ocean  furnishes 
the  real  field  for  the  development  of  flag  law.  A  nation  is 
best  advertised  to  the  world  on  "The  Seven  Seas". 

In  modern  times,  sea  power  has  had  more  decisive  influ- 
ence upon  the  course  of  events  and  the  arbitrament  of  great 
questions  at  stake,  than  force  on  land;  for  in  most  modern 
wars  the  existence  of  armies  depends  on  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  In  potency  to  end  wars,  especially  between  peoples 
distant  from  each  other,  the  efficiency  of  navies  usually 
excels  that  of  all  other  forces.  Our  own  Captain  Mahan, 
who  re'-read  history,  reduced  this  thesis  to  an  axiom.  The 
combined  fleets  of  the  Allies  made  of  the  axiom  a  demon- 
stration. In  both  its  strategy  and  its  tactics,  the  great  world- 
conflict  of  1914-1918  was  in  large  measure  a  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  the  seas  as  the  ultimate  source  of  victory  in  war 
and  reconstruction  in  time  of  peace. 

Yet  who,  from  the  pages  of  the  average  historian,  could 
gain  a  true  perspective  of  the  facts?  In  our  school  books 
and  even  first-class  works  of  historiography,  probably  from 
ten  to  fifty  fold  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  military 
than  to  naval  affairs.  One  wonders  in  looking  at  its  bulk 
and  mass,  whether  true  history  can  be  written  by  landsmen. 

In  the  American  Revolution,  of  the  hundred  or  more  bat- 
tles causing  bloodshed  and  vital  for  decisive  results,  the 
majority,  that  is,  over  fifty,  were  fought  on  the  water.  It 
is  reckoned  that  of  57  sea  fights  under  the  American  flag, 
41  were  won,  8  were  lost  and  8  were  drawn  battles.     Of  48 
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major  conflicts  on  land,  the  Americans  gained  19,  lost  26, 
and  3  were  indecisive. 

Nevertheless,  historians — almost  all  landsmen  and  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  naval  facts — in  their  narratives, 
bestow  a  disproportionate  share  of  attention  to  operations 
on  land,  ignoring  for  the  most  part,  those  on  the  sea.  Yet 
from  1775  to  1783,  far  more  American  money,  time,  and 
thought,  were  given,  and  possibly  more  blood  was  shed  on 
the  sea  than  on  the  land. 

While  George  Washington  probably  never  had,  at  any  one 
time,  over  fifteen  thousand  effective  soldiers  under  his  imme- 
diate command,  and  an  average  of  but  six  thousand,  there 
were,  during  his  war  service,  over  forty  thousand  sailors, 
under  the  American  flag,  on  board  856  American  men-of- 
war  and  privateers.  Already  in  1776,  there  were  167  fight- 
ing ships  under  the  striped  flag,  mounting  1,964  pieces  of 
artillery  and  manned  by  8,530  men;  in  1777,  107  war  craft, 
with  1,142  cannon  and  5,350  sailors.  In  1780  there  sailed 
under  the  stars  and  stripes,  241  warships,  with  3,686  can- 
non and  12,000  seamen;  and  in  1781,  458  armed  vessels 
manned  by  22,000  men.  These  figures  show  that  "our  first 
line  of  defense"  consisted  on  an  average  of  232  warships, 
mounting  3,359  guns,  with  11,600  disciplined  sailors.  In 
fact,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  both  the  total  and  the 
average  annual  force  of  the  combined  navies  of  Congress 
and  of  the  separate  states,  fully  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed, 
those  of  the  land  forces,  gathered  in  the  years  from  1776 
to  1781.     Yet  what  popular  history  takes  note  of  this? 

The  British  navy  was  of  course  vastly  larger.  In  1775,  it 
consisted  of  270  vessels  with  18,000  seamen.  In  this  fleet 
were  131  battleships  of  "the  line",  as  then  referred  to,  each 
mounting  from  60  to  100  guns.  In  1783,  there  were  468 
ships,  114  being  of  the  line,  manned  by  110,000  seamen.  At 
the  end  of  that  year,  of  these,  202  mounting  5,130  guns  had 
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been  lost  by  war,  fire  or  wreck.  It  was  through  the  meshes 
of  their  formidable  network  of  alert  offensive,  which  block- 
aded the  mouths  of  our  rivers,  that  our  men  and  ships  must 
pass  before  reaching  their  home  wharves,  or  the  seaports  of 
hospitable  France,  Holland  or  Spain,  our  allies,  to  unload 
their  booty. 

In  like  manner,  before  the  enemy's  single  vessels  and 
squadrons  of  supply  could  reach  the  American  coast,  they 
had  to  run  the  risk  of  meeting  the  American  privateers  and 
warships.  Our  sailors  captured  not  a  few  troop  ships,  laden 
with  officers,  soldiers  and  munitions  of  war,  which,  in  total 
value  and  importance,  far  exceeded  what  was  gained  in  the 
land  victories.  In  story,  song,  poem,  drama,  paintings, 
moving  pictures  and  tableaux,  the  glory  of  the  army's 
triumphs  is  kept  fresh,  while  on  the  map  their  names  are 
given  to  countries,  towns,  and  cities.  These  are  monuments 
that  outlast  bronze  or  masonry.  Only  occasionally,  how- 
ever, are  the  older  naval  triumphs  remembered.  Memorials 
to  dead  heroes  of  the  deck  or  boat  are  usually  reared  at  the 
private  expense  of  survivors.  Happily,  in  recent  years, 
there  has  been  a  change  for  the  better. 

Very  few  persons  stop  to  think  of  the  sea  victories  of  our 
fathers,  which  helped  even  more  than  those  on  land,  to 
decide  the  issues  of  war.  It  is  the  big  "butcher's  bill",  as 
General  Winfield  Scott  declared,  that  attracts  popular  atten- 
tion. Bunker  Hill,  Bennington,  Oriskany,  Stony  Point, 
Saratoga,  and  Yorktown,  with  other  places  of  lesser  fame, 
have  their  storied  shafts,  or  other  imposing  memorials ;  but 
how  rarely  a  token  recalls  the  Revolutionary  sea-battles, 
nearly  three  score  in  number,  in  which  over  a  thousand  of 
our  countrymen  lost  their  lives,  or  from  which  they  carried 
scars  to  their  graves ;  while  fifteen  hundred  British  seamen 
suffered  a  like  fate  because  of  their  valor !  The  names  of 
these  are  "writ  in  water".     In  all,  the  Continental  and  state 
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navies,  from  1775  to  1783,  lost  39  ships  carrying  876  guns. 
The  British  lost,  in  all,  3,087  merchant  vessels,  of  which 
1,879  were  retaken  or  bought  back,  and  they  captured  from 
Americans  and  their  allies  1,135  merchantment  and  216  pri- 
vateers. In  a  word,  the  net  results  were  in  favor  of  the 
Americans,  and  disastrous  to  the  British,  whose  prestige 
suffered ;  while  giving  to  our  sailors,  of  a  generation  later, 
precedents  of  success  that  inspired  courage  and  emboldened 
them  in  warlike  enterprise. 

The  Hanoverian  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  able  to 
draw  on  the  German  shambles  for  more  cannon  fodder,  in 
the  form  of  mercenaries,  seemed  to  care  little  for  the  cas- 
ualties in  the  army ;  but  the  loss  of  his  sailors  was  more 
serious.  At  Trenton,  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  British  sol- 
diers, to  the  combined  total  number  of  sixteen  thousand, 
were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  all  the  school  books  tell  of 
these  triumphs  in  flamboyant  style.  Yet  who  recalls  now, 
that  during  the  Revolution  an  equal  number,  that  is,  sixteen 
thousand  British  sailors,  were  captured  on  the  high  seas? 
Even  out  of  the  four  nations  in  the  British  isles  and  from 
Germany,  these  trained  sea-servants  of  the  crown  could  not 
be  replaced.  When  our  enemy  had  to  fight  on  a  field  three 
thousand  miles  away,  every  man,  cannon  and  cartridge,  and 
most  of  the  meat  and  bread,  had  to  be  hoisted  on  ships, 
stowed  under  decks,  carried  across  the  ocean  and  unloaded, 
one  sailor  counted  as  two  or  three  soldiers.  Of  landsmen 
in  arms,  Great  Britain  had  enough  and  to  spare ;  of  seamen, 
the  supply,  even  with  the  press-gang  at  work,  night  and  day, 
never  filled  the  demand.  It  was  this  loss  of  her  gallant  tars, 
ships  and  cargoes  that  humbled  British  pride.  Thus  cut  to 
the  quick,  the  English  taxpayer  winced  and  his  political  lead- 
ers in  opposition  called  it  "the  Scotch  war". 

The  grandfather  of  the  writer,  born  in  Devonshire,  who 
hated  the  policy  of  King  George  and  all  his  works,  and 
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helped  later  to  carry  the  new  flag  of  the  stars  and  stripes 
around  the  world,  was  but  a  type  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Welsh,  English,  Irish  and  Scottish  men  who  were  not 
ashamed  of  being  British  people,  but  were  ashamed  of  their 
.government  and  its  policy.  They  were  usually  lumped 
together  as  "English",  even  as  the  four  countries  are  so 
often  spoken  of  as  "England" — to  the  constant  disgust  of 
the  undiscriminated  people,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh,  who 
;share  equally  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  the  larger  country. 

The  Continental  navy  was  ever  a  more  stable  fighting 
force  than  the  army,  whose  tendency  to  melt  away  was  the 
chronic  cause  of  disaster,  to  the  grief  of  Washington.  There 
were  no  winter  quarters  for  the  sailors,  and  rarely  were 
there  long  periods  of  inaction.  The  navy  was  a  permanent 
unit  of  aggression,  constantly  replenishing  supplies  at  home, 
while  continually  annoying  the  enemy  on  the  seas.  Our 
sailors,  well  prepared  from  the  first,  were  in  1775  instantly 
ready  for  work,  because  already  trained  and  accustomed  to 
necessary  hardships  and  routine.  They  knew  well  the  sea 
routes.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  free  from  epidemics.  They 
did  not  mar  the  whole  war  scheme  by  short  enlistments, 
desertions  by  individuals,  companies,  and  regiments,  nor 
were  they  demoralized  in  seasons  of  planting  or  harvest  or 
in  winter  weather. 

In  fact,  without  the  navy,  the  military  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  been  paralyzed.  Small  arms,  bayonets, 
cannon,  tents,  gun-flints,  clothing,  powder,  intrenching  tools, 
cannon,  carriages,  sailcloth  for  tents,  and  war  equipment 
and  supplies  of  all  sorts,  were  quickly  furnished  from  the 
ships  to  the  forces  that  gathered  first,  for  a  few  months 
around  Boston,  and  then,  for  the  grim,  seven  years  work,  in 
the  Middle  Colonies  and  the  South.  The  four  eastern  colo- 
nies had  but  a  slight  experience  of  the  war,  and  that,  only 
in  its  lighter  beginnings,  though  later  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
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Island  suffered  occasional  raids.  In  New  York  were  the 
greatest  number  and  the  bloodiest  of  all  the  fields,  while 
Pennsylvania  was  the  longest  tried  in  men  and  resources. 
It  was  on  the  soil  of  the  Empire  and  Keystone  colonies  and 
states,  where  the  stars  and  stripes  were  first  raised  on  land, 
that  the  main  burdens  of  the  prolonged  and  heroic  struggle 
fell.  The  spirit  shown  at  Valley  Forge  outweighed  in  moral 
value  the  greatest  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution.  It  was 
here,  also  under  Steuben,  that  a  real  army  was  first  formed 
— never  again  to  be  beaten  by  the  same  number  of  British 
troops. 

As  agent  of  transportation,  our  navy  was  as  constantly 
busy  as  it  was  effective.  Our  purchasing  and  diplomatic 
agents  to  Europe  went  on  the  national  ships,  by  way  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  carrying  of  tobacco,  dried  fish,  furs, 
rice,  grain  and  other  merchandise,  for  barter  in  neutral 
ports,  was  continuous.  As  a  result  of  this  unceasing  indus- 
try, an  enormous  detachment  of  the  British  naval  force  was 
necessary  to  hinder  or  prevent  such  damaging  activities. 
American  privateers  had  to  dash  in  or  out,  fight  or  escape 
through  a  powerful  network,  wrought  by  a  combination  of 
diplomacy  that  browbeat  the  neutrals,  and  a  chain  of  float- 
ing fortresses,  that  dotted  the  ocean  and  the  coast  waters, 
and  blockaded  our  ports.     Yet  their  success  was  marvellous. 

The  personnel  of  the  Continental  navy  was  in  one  respect 
unique.  It  was  made  up  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  This 
is  no  empty  panegyric,  but  a  historical  fact  worthy  of  ser- 
ious notice.  Centuries  of  selection  from  the  leading  sea- 
faring races  of  the  world  had  made  the  typical  American 
sailor.  Providence  had  sifted  out  of  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe  the  adventurous  men  who  had  triumphed  over 
the  age-old  fear  of  the  "sea  of  darkness".  These  vikings 
under  the  striped  flag,  facing  the  real  perils  of  the  ocean, 
had  become  lovers  of  that  briny  vastness,  which  their  distant 
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forbears  had  once  feared.  They  were  fascinated  by  the 
lure,  the  mystery,  the  splendor,  yes,  and,  was  it  any  wonder  ? 
— the  profits  of  the  sea  path.  The  harvest  of  the  ocean 
knowing  no  seasons,  was  ever  white  with  promise. 

It  was  the  blend  of  many  strains  in  them,  that  made  the 
real  American  sailors,  who  were  so  daring,  so  capable,  and 
so  ingenious  on  the  ocean.  Their  nautical  capacity  sur- 
prised the  world.  Englishmen  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
Our  sailors  surpassed  even  the  British  seamen,  because 
Americans  are  a  composite  race,  a  new  people.  On  every 
coast  our  flag  was  found.  In  all  seas  and  climates  our  men 
of  the  harpoon,  cutlass,  or  pike  won  fame  and  spoil.  In  the 
whaling  fishery — initiated  by  the  Dutch  two  centuries 
before,  and  a  comparatively  late  novelty  to  the  British — the 
Americans  excelled  all  others,  even  as  when  steam  became 
the  motor-power  our  engineers  proved  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world. 

However  luridly  American  dramatists,  poets,  artists,  or 
orators  may  state  the  case  for  effect,  draw  or  color  the  pic- 
tures, the  reality  is  reflected  in  the  contemporaneous  British 
speeches  in  Parliament  and  the  comments  of  the  English 
newspapers.  Edmund  Burke  declared  that  "neither  the 
perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the 
dextrous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise"  ever  car- 
ried to  so  astonishing  an  extent  the  perilous  industries  of 
our  varied  sea  craft.  By  the  critical  student,  the  true  pro- 
portions and  colors  of  the  American  Revolution  can  hardly 
be  recognized,  whether  in  British  or  in  American  authors. 

Still  further,  after  three  years  of  hostilities,  the  maraud- 
ing ships  under  the  striped  flag — with  an  audacity  that  aston- 
ished John  Bull,  whether  he  were  the  country  squire,  or  the 
dweller  on  estates — brought  the  war  to  their  very  doors. 
Then  the  clamor  raised  by  the  English  merchants  compelled 
Parliament  to  move  quickly  and  to  make  inquiry,  not  as  to 
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the  military  disasters  to  British  life  and  property  on  lands 
beyond  seas,  but  of  ships,  crews,  and  cargoes  on  the  ocean. 
It  was  found  that  even  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1778,  a 
loss  of  no  fewer  than  733  British  ships,  involving  values 
amounting  to  over  ten  million  dollars,  had  been  suffered. 
The  "annihilation  of  British  commerce"  was  threatened. 
Insurance  went  up  from  two,  to  thirty,  and  even  fifty  per 
cent. 

In  a  word,  our  navy  had  wounded  Great  Britain  in  her 
most  sensitive  and  vulnerable  point.  Since  the  days  of  King 
Offa  of  Saxon  name,  the  maxim  had  ever  found  favor  with 
Englishmen :  "He  who  would  be  secure  on  land  must  be 
supreme  at  sea."  Yet  here  were  these  Americans  spoiling 
and  disquieting  Albion's  coasts  and  snatching  away  Eng- 
land's supremacy  on  the  sea.  No  wonder  that  hundreds  of 
British  coast  dwellers  buried  their  silver  plate ! 

Among  all  the  considerations  that  force  entrance  into  and 
exit  from  wars,  those  of  financial  import  are  usually 
supreme.  This  is  true,  because  nearly  all  wars  are  neither 
planned  nor  provoked  by  those  who  are  the  chief  sufferers, 
and  who  ultimately  pay  their  cost.  Wars  are  almost  invar- 
iably gotten  up  by  a  few  persons  and  those  of  a  class — 
usually  landholders,  or  men  with  surplus  capital — with  the 
idea  of  winning  wealth  or  gaining  glory,  at  the  expense  of 
the  life  and  miseries  of  those  least  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  or  are  interested  in  the  pretext,  on  which 
the  dread  venture  is  begun.  It  is  these  few,  in  a  war-mak- 
ing class,  that  deceive  and  mislead  the  many.  Whether  it 
were  for  tea,  cotton,  opium,  fisheries,  or  the  thousand 
clamoring  interests  of  surplus  capital-seeking  investment 
during  the  Victorian  era ;  or,  the  immediate  financial  benefit 
expected,  by  Russian  syndicates  operating  in  Manchuria  and 
Korea  in  1904 ;  or,  German  lust  for  the  coal  and  iron  mines 
of  Belgium  or  France,  in  1913,  all  modern  wars  mean,  at 
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bottom,  the  attempt  of  greed  and  covetousness  to  override 
solemn  treaties  or  to  trample  rights  in  the  mire  of  selfish- 
ness. Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, so  in  that  between  the  states,  nearly  a  century  later, 
economic  considerations  soon  gave  way  to  the  larger  inter- 
ests of  politics,  which  were  shot  through  with  moral  issues. 

The  still  more  astonishing  and  glaring  fact,  patent  in  our 
popular  histories,  especially  of  the  American  Revolution,  is 
the  neglect  of  just  tributes  to  either  the  patriotism  or  the 
loyalty  of  our  sailors.  On  land,  treachery,  desertion,  cow- 
ardice, shameful  retreat  and  open  enlistment  under  the 
king's  colors,  too  often  marked  the  careers  of  high  Ameri- 
can officers ;  while  soldiers,  by  hundreds,  by  companies  and 
in  regiments  left  even  their  leader  in  times  of  crisis.  How 
many  pages  of  Washington's  letters  show  this ! 

In  glorious  contrast,  what  monument,  as  at  Saratoga  in 
the  case  of  Arnold,  must  leave  a  niche  empty  for  an  Ameri- 
can ship-captain  or  commodore?  What  picture  of  a  naval 
officer  must  be  turned  to  the  wall?  What  ship  or  crew 
deserted  to  the  enemy?  What  "loyalists"  were  found  on 
board  the  Continental  navy  of  the  sea  craft  of  the  States? 
No  British  bribe  of  gold,  offer  of  pardon,  or  of  stipends 
under  the  double-crossed  flag,  could  lure  these  men.  Defec- 
tion or  disloyalty  to  the  stars  and  stripes  was,  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  occasional,  but  rare.  Washington  declared  in 
1782  that  most,  though  not  all,  of  the  inmates  kept  confined 
on  the  British  prison  ships  were  "captured  privateersmen". 
Of  the  thousands  of  American  prisoners,  in  the  great  gaol 
at  Dartmouth,  in  England,  the  overwhelming  majority  were 
from  the  navy  of  the  thirteen-striped  flag.  Suffering  and 
death  were  their  voluntary  choice,  rather  than  denial  of 
faith  in  their  country.  Deserters  and  turncoats  there  were, 
in  single  instances,  but  these  were  creditably  few. 
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The  following  paragraph  from  the  Journal  of  William 
Russell,  who,  in  succession,  was  school  teacher,  tumbler  of 
tea  into  Boston  harbor,  sergeant-major,  adjutant  in  Paul 
Revere's  regiment  of  artillery,  and  then  captain's  clerk  on 
the  cruiser  Jason,  and  prisoner  for  thirty  months  in  the  Mill 
Prison. 

"July  4,  1780.  Today  being  the  anniversary  of  American 
independence,  the  American  prisoners  wore  the  thirteen 
stars  and  stripes  drawn  on  pieces  of  paper  on  their  hats, 
with  the  motto  Independence,  Liberty  or  Death.  Just  before 
one  o'clock  we  drew  up  in  line  in  the  yard  and  gave  thirteen 
cheers  for  the  United  States  of  America." 

Both  the  late  date  of  the  stars  and  stripes  and  the  fact 
that  Russell  was  a  seaman,  should  be  noted. 

On  three  counts  of  indictment,  Great  Britain  declared  war 
against  the  Dutch  Republic ;  because  of  the  official  salute  to 
the  American  flag,  ordered  by  the  Dutch  governor,  at  St. 
Eustatius ;  and  because  of  Amsterdam's  attempting  to  open 
trade  with  the  United  States — Silas  Deane  having  been  sent 
as  envoy.  After  a  year  of  negotiations  with  each  one  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Netherlands,  John  Adams  was  received 
as  the  accredited  American  envoy.  The  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  accompanied 
with  a  loan  of  money  by  Dutch  bankers.  This  sum,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  amounting  to  $14,000,000,  was  repaid  in 
1808 ;  but  did  not  go  back  to  the  then  Batavian  Republic,  but 
was  invested  by  the  Holland  Land  Company  for  the  develop- 
ment of  four  million  acres  of  land  in  western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  our  country  thus  receiving  a  double  benefit. 

On  December  25,  1780,  Russell  made  this  entry:  "Today 
being  Christmas  and  the  happy  news  of  the  Dutch  War,  I 
drew  up  the  Americans  in  the  yard  at  one  o'clock  to  Huzza 
in  the  following  manner :     Three  times  for  France,  three 
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times  for  Spain;  and  seven  times  for  the  seven  states  of 
Holland.     The  French  in  the  other  yard  answered  us." 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  rustic  and  village  artists, 
accustomed  to  renovate  the  weather-beaten,  hanging  boards 
of  English  inns,  had  already  begun  to  paint  the  legend 
which  for  a  century  puzzled  antiquaries — "The  Leg  and 
Seven  Stars" ;  in  place  of  the  former  "League  of  Seven 
States"  of  the  United  Netherlands.  The  average  English- 
man had  long  before  1780  forgotten  this  history.  In  con- 
trast, Russell,  even  at  that  late  time,  as  an  intelligent  Yan- 
kee, understood  well  the  idea  of  the  seven  federated  states. 
The  Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  then  a  living 
reality. 

Exchanged  and  at  home  for  a  few  days,  Russell  enlisted 
in  another  privateer,  was  again  captured,  and  sent  to  the 
Jersey  prison  ship.  He  was  set  free  in  1783,  but  died  of 
consumption,  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  His  was  a 
typical  case  of  a  true  hero,  whose  life  was  gladly  yielded  to 
his  country,  without  battle  fame,  but  in  real  patriotism. 

If  this  view  of  the  potency  and  virtue  of  the  Continental 
navy,  as  herein  set  forth,  be  the  true  one,  then  a  new  glory 
must  be  added  to  the  fame  of  Washington,  as  being  not  only 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  but  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
No  one  in  high  authority  began  earlier  to  urge,  or  more  per- 
sistently to  demand,  the  employment  of  privateers  and  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  regular  force  of  national 
ships  than  he.  Above  all  others,  he  deserves  the  honor  of 
being  called  father  of  the  American  Navy.  As  early  as 
November,  1775,  he  wrote  to  General  Schuyler: 

"Finding  the  ministerial  troops  resolved  to  keep  them- 
selves close  within  their  lines  and  it  was  judged  impractica- 
ble to  get  at  them,  I  have  fitted  out  six  armed  vessels  with 
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the  design  to  pick  up  some  of  their  store  ships  and  trans- 
ports." 

Rhode  Island  was  the  initiator  of  the  various  state  navies. 
On  June  12,  1775,  Connecticut  following  in  July,  the  small- 
est of  the  New  England  States,  passed  resolutions  to  arm 
and  send  out  two  ships.  On  September  2nd,  Washington 
commissioned  Captain  Nicholas  Broughton,  of  Marblehead. 
On  October  5,  Congress  provided  for  the  rapid  preparation 
for  sea  of  the  six  schooners  under  Washington's  directions, 
and  these  all  sailed  under  the  white  pine  tree  flag.  Of  this 
first  American  armed  squadron,  some  vessels  met  with  bril- 
liant success  and  some  were  captured.  In  all,  there  were 
eleven  warships  in  "Washington's  Fleet". 

No  one  appreciated  more  the  worth  of  the  sea  forces  than 
did  Washington;  for  in  early  life,  he  had  felt  the  lure  of  the 
ocean  and  had  longed  to  be  a  sailor.  With  his  brother,  he 
had  made  a  voyage  to  the  Bermudas  and  there  learned  the 
value  of  the  West  Indies,  with  their  rich  resources  and 
numerous  and  easily  reached  marts  of  commerce.  The  lad 
Washington  had  longed  to  be  a  seafarer  and  to  enter  the 
navy.  It  was  only  the  tearful  entreaties  of  his  mother  that 
prevented  him,  altered  his  purpose,  and  changed  his  career. 
Yet  having  been  in  the  West  Indies,  Washington  was  no 
stranger  to  the  idea  of  securing  permanent  supplies  for  his 
army  at  St.  Eustatius  in  this  quarter.  None  more  than  he, 
utilized  the  advantages  and  proximity  of  this,  the  older 
republic's  outpost  in  the  new  world. 

In  one  respect,  the  too  rapid  success  of  Americans  on  land 
and  sea,  in  1775,  wrought  permanent  injury,  in  that  it  filled 
their  heads  with  wrong  ideas,  and  fixed  some  harmful  tradi- 
tions. For  a  century  or  more,  these  spectres  of  the  brain  so 
distorted  reality  as  to  make  every  one  of  our  later  wars 
frightfuly  costly  and  unduly  prolonged.  This  foolish  unpre- 
paredness  for  war  was  in  each,  case  induced  by  inflated  and 
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misleading  notions,  sedulously  kept  up,  about  what  really 
happened  at  Bunker  Hill.  This  delusion  was  exaggerated 
by  the  glamour  of  the  successful  ship  duels  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  of  the  war  of  1812. 

Fighting  in  1775  behind  entrenchments  and  repelling  a. 
most  unscientific  frontal  attack,  born  of  insular  conceit,  the 
Americans,  while  on  this  occasion  driven  out  of  their  works, 
gained  a  moral  victory.  Yet  in  the  end,  we  suffered  more 
than  our  enemies,  because  this  initial  success,  won  so  largely 
through  British  folly,  had  a  curious  effect,  in  later  years. 
The  British  losses  at  Bunker  Hill  deceived  even  American 
statesmen,  so-called,  into  the  very  foolish  notion  that,  even 
without  drill,  discipline,  or  science,  our  men  in  uniform,, 
even  raw  militia,  were  invincible.  One  wonders  whether 
the  fairy-tale  notion,  that  armies  rise  out  of  the  ground,  as- 
in  the  case  of  the  sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth  by  Cadmus 
still  prevails,  and  at  that  self-deception  of  some  profession- 
ally patriotic  orators  and  writers,  who  behold  a  million  vet- 
erans, seasoned  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  contain  the 
larger  measure  of  reality. 

Ship  duels,  though  they  kindle  the  popular  imagination, 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  dominion  on  the  sea  or  con- 
trol of  trade  routes.  It  is  only  ships  of  the  line  in  force 
which  decide  this  question.  It  took  over  four  generations 
for  Americans  and  Congressmen,  too  eager  for  local  profit 
and  fleeting  fame,  to  get  over  their  hereditary  hallucinations. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Eater  History  of  the  Flag 

THE  actual  manufacture  and  distribution  of  flags,  con- 
taining both  stars  and  stripes,  was  not  provided  for  by 
Congress.  This  fact  explained  the  non-adoption  of  this 
standard  by  the  army,  or,  rather,  the  non-permission,  or 
non-furnishing,  according  to  War  Department  regulations, 
to  the  regiments,  until  nearly  sixty  years  had  elapsed.  In 
the  navy,  the  want  was  first  acutely  felt.  Early  in  1779,  an 
officer  on  the  privateer  Cumberland,  in  a  letter,  complained 
that  he  and  his  comrades  had  no  national  colors. 

Correspondence  between  General  Washington  and  the 
Board  of  War  in  1779,  reveals  even  more  clearly  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  camp,  at  Middlebrook,  N.  J.,  Washington  was  organiz- 
ing that  great  march  into  the  forest,  against  the  Iroquois 
Indians  and  border  Tories,  for  which  he  spared  nearly  five 
thousand  of  his  best  troops,  in  the  famous  Sullivan's  Expe- 
dition of  1779.  This  enterprise — ignored  by  many  histo- 
rians, but  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  three  decisive  cam- 
paigns of  the  war — carried  the  thirteen-striped  flag  far 
beyond  the  mountains  and  into  the  forest,  even  into  and 
along  the  Genesee  valley.  In  the  forty  or  more  extant  diaries 
of  this  expedition,  reference  is  made  to  the  striped  and  other 
flags,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  stars. 

For  this  enterprise,  Washington  made  elaborate  prepara- 
tions, organizing  a  staff  of  geographers  and  engineers,  fleets 
of  boats,  with  hundreds  of  boatmen,  trains  of  wagons  and  a 
park  of  artillery,  besides  detaching  a  squadron  of  cavalry. 
In  assigning  companies,  regiments  and  brigades,  he  ordered 
Colonel  "Proctor  with  his  cannon"  (as  Major  Andre  said  in 
verse),  to  leave  the  forts  on  the  Delaware,  and  turn  them 
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over  to  the  care  of  Colonel  Jehu  Eyre — the  author's  great 
granduncle.  The  artillerymen  were  to  exchange  garrison 
duty  for  field  work  and  a  campaign  in  the  pathless  woods. 
Proctor's  flag,  carried  by  the  Westmoreland  Battalion  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  red,  with  a  rattlesnake,  and  the  motto, 
"Don't  tread  on  me". 

Neither  the  Colonel  nor  his  men  feared  the  wily  savages 
in  ambush,  nor  shrank  from  the  task  of  moving  and  serving 
guns,  both  heavy  and  light,  whether  over  roadless  mountains 
or  unbridged  swamps  having  only  Indian  trails.  In  the  vic- 
torious conflict  of  August  29,  1779,  near  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  one 
of  the  most  decisive  pitched  battles  of  the  whole  war,  they 
gave  a  magnificent  account  of  themselves.  It  was  the  artil- 
lery, with  shot,  shell,  and  grape,  that  turned  the  tide  of  for- 
tune and  dictated  the  issue  of  the  day.  Those  who  had 
jeered  at  Washington  for  taking  howitzers  and  bombs  into 
the  forest,  now  praised  his  "long-headedness" ;  for  he  knew 
the  Indian  and  his  inability  to  stand  before  cannon  and 
exploding  shells. 

Yet  before  parking  their  battery  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and 
plunging  into  the  wilderness,  climbing  mountains,  cutting 
tall  timber,  bridging  streams  and  threading  trails,  Proctor's 
officers  wanted  ordinary  justice  done  them.  They  were 
without  commissions — these  vital  documents  not  having 
arrived  from  General  Knox,  or  headquarters.  This  situa- 
tion was  the  cause  of  a  letter  written  to  Washington  from 
Richard  Peters,  a  Philadelphian  and  president  of  the  Board 
of  War,  of  which  Col.  Manuel  Eyre,  one  of  the  author's 
great  granduncles  was  a  member,  and  which  had  been  created 
on  June  12,  1775.  The  letter  reveals,  as  few  extant  docu- 
ments do  or  can,  the  flag  situation,  as  it  existed  on  May  10th, 
1779,  nearly  two  years  after  the  resolution  in  Congress,  which 
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defined  the  stars  and  stripes  as  the  national  flag.  Among 
other  statements  is  this : 

"The  Board  has  been  frequently  applied  to  on  the  subject 
of  Drums  and  Colours  for  the  several  regiments.  It  is 
impossible  to  comply  with  all  the  Requisitions  for  the  Arti- 
cles, as  we  have  not  materials  to  make  either  in  sufficient 

numbers As  to  Colours  we  have  refused  them  for 

another  reason.  The  Baron  Steuben  mentioned  when  he 
was  here  that  he  would  settle  with  your  Excellency  some 
Plan  as  to  the  Colours.  One  the  Standard  of  the  United 
States  which  should  be  the  same  throughout  the  army  &  the 
other  a  Regimental  colour  which  should  vary  according  to 
the  facings  of  the  Regiment !  But  it  is  not  yet  settled  what 
is  the  standard  of  the  U.  States.  If  your  Excellency  will 
therefore  favor  us  with  your  Opinion  on  the  subject  we  will 
report  to  Congress  &  request  them  to  establish  a  Standard 
&  so  soon  as  this  is  done  we  will  endeavor  to  get  Materials 
and  order  a  Number  made  sufficient  for  the  army." 

This  letter  of  Richard  Peters  reminds  one  of  a  missive, 
dated  August  18,  1776,  of  much  the  same  tenor,  which  had 
been  written  by  Captain  William  Richards,  who  was  store 
keeper  (or  quartermaster)  to  the  Pennsylvania  Committee 
of  Safety.     He  says  : 

"Gentlemen.  I  hope  you  have  agreed  what  sort  or  color 
I  am  to  have  made  for  the  galleys  &c  as  they  are  much 
wanted." 

Not  receiving  any  satisfactory  answer,  Captain  Richards 
wrote  again,  on  October  15 : 

"Gentlemen :  the  commodore  was  with  me  this  morning, 
and  says  the  fleet  has  not  any  colors  to  hoist,  if  they  should 
be  called  to  duty.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  get  them  done 
until  there  is  a  design  to  make  the  colors  by." 

The  "ship's  colours" — not  the  stars  and  stripes — here 
urgently  called  for,  were  made  by  Betsy  Ross,  paid  for  by 
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Pennsylvania  and  finally  turned  over  to  Captain  Richards, 
for  the  navy  of  the  Keystone  State. 

The  record  of  payment  is  as  follows  (Pennsylvania 
Archives,  Vol.  I,  2nd  Series,  p.  12164)  : 

"State  Navy  Board,  May  29,  1777.  Present,  William 
Bradford,  Joseph  Marsh,  Joseph  Blewer,  Paul  Cox.  An 
order  on  William  Webb  to  Elizabeth  Ross  for  fourteen 
pounds,  twelve  shillings,  two  pence  for  making  ship's  col- 
ours &c.  put  into  William  Richard's  store,  £14.  12.  2." 

No  officially  designed  or  ordered  flag  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
state  or  colony,  was  known  at  this  date.  Yet  in  this  matter, 
the  Keystone  State  did  not  stand  alone.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  the  other  states  any  record  of  a  vote 
taken  to  have  a  flag  made  by  legislative  decree ;  though  in 
the  case  of  one  or  two  of  them,  such  a  thing  is  possible  and 
even  probable.  There  were,  however,  flags  borne  by  the 
battalions,  regiments  and  independent  companies  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Line  and  some  of  these  are  extant. 

Nevertheless  flags,  being  in  themselves  but  one  variety  of 
human  language,  though  chiefly  for  the  eye,  come  into  being 
and  grow  as  language  grows ;  that  is,  spontaneously,  and  not 
out  of  conventional  agreement,  or  by  a  majority  vote,  but 
out  of  a  necessity  which  is  usually  sudden,  pressing  and 
without  observation  or  pre-arrangement. 

After  language  has  developed  from  use,  experience,  and 
in  response  to  the  needs  and  environment  of  life,  modified 
by  climate,  race,  genius  and  culture,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
evolution  of  nations,  then  come  the  grammarians,  rhetori- 
cians, makers  of  dictionaries  and  lecturers  on  linguistic 
science.  These  persons  note,  register,  and  reveal,  but  they 
do  not  create  the  reality  of  speech.  They  classify,  but  do 
not  originate.  The  work  of  nature  was  done  before  they 
were  born.  Religion  exists  long  before  theology  or  priest- 
craft.    Custom  and  rule  are  before  written  law  and  flags 
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before  pictures  of  them.  Flowers  grow  where  botany  is 
unheard  of.  Stars  shone  during  ages  previous  to  astron- 
omy and  telescopes. 

Language  grows  from  necessity  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
people,  the  orators  and  the  poets.  It  is  not  created  in  the 
study,  by  professors,  or  the  learned,  who  usually  make  use 
of  a  lingo  quite  apart  from  life.  The  scholars  regulate,  but 
they  do  not  bring  into  being  human  speech  or  its  syntax. 

So  also  in  law,  which  is  the  record  of  experience  and  cus- 
tom and  the  fruit  of  civilization.  With  no  usage  or  public 
opinion  and  sentiment  behind  the  statutes,  legal  prescrip- 
tions multiply  like  weeds,  but  they  soon  pass  into  oblivion. 
"Government-made  laws  last  three  days"  is  a  Japanese  prov- 
erb, coined  even  in  times  gone  by,  when  the  written  code 
remained  the  secret  property  of  magistrates.  This  was  only 
when,  as  in  old  Europe,  "the  government"  was  supposed  to 
be  omnipotent  to  dictate  or  prohibit  everything — a  system 
which  imperial  Germany  in  our  day  attempted  to  revive  for 
the  world. 

It  has  even  been  humorously  remarked  that  the  feudal 
system  was  "introduced  into  England",  not  through  Saxon 
custom,  or  by  the  Norman  conquest,  but  by  one  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  centuries  after  the  reality  was  over.  His  writings 
furnish  the  current  information  to  most  persons  who  have 
ideas  on  the  subject — as  anyone  knows  who  has  lived  under 
feudal  institutions.  One  must  have  a  corpse  before  the 
coroner  can  hold  a  true  inquest. 

The  humors  of  American  flag-lore  are  patent  to  the  criti- 
cal scholar,  though  even  yet,  the  absurdities  of  many  of 
them  are  still  travelling  by  very  slow  freight.  They  may  yet 
reach  some  credulous  patriots,  who  will  laugh  at  themselves 
and  the  notions  they  once  held.  Many  there  be,  whose  per- 
spective of  history  is  foreshortened  and  distorted  by  thrust- 
ing back  into  the  eighteenth  century  of  a  new  country,  with 
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sparse  population,  meagre  facilities  and  unfelt  needs,  the 
achievements  and  emotions  of  today. 

Some  proud  Pennsylvanians,  who  dote  on  that  particular 
sort  of  patriotism  which  nourishes  local  pride,  have  averred 
that  the  stars  and  stripes  were  carried  at  Brandywine  and 
Germantown.  They  arrive  at  this  conclusion  by  counting 
the  days,  from  the  first  flag  day  of  Congress  to  the  dates  of 
the  battles.  At  least  one  memorial  in  stone,  with  due  ora- 
tory, has  been  reared  in  this  manner. 

Others  insist  that  the  Keystone  State  had  no  flag  in  the 
days  of  Betsy  Ross ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  logic  and  in  fact, 
it  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  colors  furnished  by  Eliza- 
beth Ross  included  the  new  national  ensign  (stars  and 
stripes)  and  that  the  payment  made  by  the  State  Navy 
Board  to  her,  was  for  copies  from  her  needle  of  "Old 
Glory".  Some  orators  and  writers  exceed  Tacitus  and 
Herodotus,  in  putting  in  the  mouths  of  the  fathers  long 
speeches  that  smell  of  the  twentieth-century  lamp  and  con- 
tain its  vocabulary. 

Yet  when  we  know  that  the  beaver,  rattlesnake,  pine  tree, 
triple  grapevine,  crescent  and  other  flags  are,  as  yet,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  official  legitimacy,  foundlings — any  and 
all  record  of  their  birth,  in  a  legislature,  being  lacking — we 
need  not  argue  that  the  patriots  of  Pennsylvania  were,  in 
time  of  war,  without  some  symbol  of  their  native  state.  In 
fact,  we  know  from  record  and  visible  survival,  that  several 
of  the  Pennsylvania  battalions  had  the  rattlesnake  flag. 
Such  symbols  are  nearly  always  older  than  the  laws  which 
register  their  existence,  or  ordain  the  eitquette  appropriate 
to  their  use. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  Philadelphia,  described  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet 
of  July  8,  1777,  "the  ship  and  gallies  in  the  river  were  drawn 
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up  before  the  city  dressed  in  the  gayest  manner  with  the 
colours  of  the  United  States  and  streamers  displayed." 

Were  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  pageant? 

One  late  writer  asserts  that  "there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  colors  [on  this  date]  were  the  stars  and 
stripes",  yet  on  this  question,  without  documentary  evidence, 
other  minds  would  yield  a  Scotch  verdict. 

On  April  3,  1780,  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  of  Boston,  a  surgeon 
in  the  British  service,  wrote  that  "Their  great  battery  front- 
ing Charleston  (S.  C.)  harbor,  had  the  American  flag  of 
thirteen  stripes  displayed.  This  up  to  this  day  had  been  a 
blue  flag  with  field  and  thirteen  stars.  The  other  flag  never 
hoisted  until  today".  In  this  case,  in  1780,  the  blue  flag 
with  stars  had  the  precedence  in  time.  From  this  year,  "Old 
Glory"  was  frequently  seen  during  the  war,  as  records 
attest. 

Many  writers  have  asserted  that  the  naval  history  of  the 
stars  and  stripes  begins  with  John  Paul  Jones,  who,  as  the 
record  of  Congress  shows,  was  [instead  of  Captain  Roach] 
appointed  to  command  a  little  cruiser,  called  the  "Ranger", 
then  building  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The  original  entry  in 
the  Journal  of  Congress  was  made  on  June  14,  1777,  and  is 
seen,  two  or  three  inches  below  the  flag  resolution  passed  on 
the  same  date. 

"Resolved  that  Capt.  John  Paul  Jones  be  appointed  to 
command  the  ship  Ranger." 

Apparently  the  only  satisfactory  reason,  thus  far  ad- 
vanced for  supposing  that  the  flag  to  fly  on  the  peak  of  the 
Ranger  "must  have  been"  the  stars  and  stripes,  is  that  the 
two  resolutions  are  near  each  other  on  the  same  page  of  the 
Journal. 

A  flag  preserved  in  the  State  archives  of  Maryland,  about 
which  a  pamphlet  has  been  published,  is  said  to  have  been 
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carried  in  the  battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781.  This^flag,  of  late 
Revolutionary  date,  is  probably  a  genuine  relic. 

Several  side  lights  are  cast  upon  the  contention  that  the 
flag  of  the  stars  and  stripes  was  until  near  the  close  of 
active  hostilities  in  1781,  a  comparative  novelty  to  most  peo- 
ple, especially  those  living  in  the  interior  and  distant  from 
sea  ports  and  sea-going  ships.  The  first  radiates  from  the 
fact  that,  in  1783,  the  republication  of  the  resolution  of  June 
14,  1777,  was  thought  necessary  and  the  newspapers  were 
requested  to  make  the  fact  generally  known. 

At  once,  in  1781,  throughout  the  thirteen  states,  flag 
staffs  were  reared  and  the  flags,  in  both  the  old  and  the  new 
form,  were  hoisted  to  celebrate  the  cessation  of  war.  Since 
the  people  had  been  already  long  familiar  with  the  thirteen- 
striped  symbol  of  union  of  the  thirteen  states,  which  was 
known  as  the  Grand  Union,  or  United  States  flag,  the  new 
flag  of  the  stars  and  stripes  received  especial  honor.  This 
was  not  only  because  of  its  novelty,  but  because  this  flag 
came  as  a  harbinger  of  settled  tranquility  and  calm — a  calu- 
met to  the  Indians,  and  a  friendly  greeting  and  resumption 
of  old  friendship  tendered  by  hands  across  the  sea.  For 
these  reasons,  the  union  of  stars  and  stripes  in  one  standard, 
was,  in  1783,  quite  generally  called  the  "Peace  Flag"  or  the 
"Flag  of  Peace". 

Every  Philadelphia  boy  blessed  with  an  intelligent  father, 
who  was  appreciative  of  the  grandeur  of  the  city's  history, 
aflame  with  enthusiasm  and  ready  to  guide  his  son's  reading, 
as  was  the  writer's,  over  a  half  century  ago,  familiar  with 
"Watson's  Annals",  as  well  as  with  the  place  where  was  the 
then  grassy  Market  Street  Hill,  now  central  in  the  daily  roar 
of  a  great  city's  traffic,  must  feel  grateful  to  the  old  bank 
cashier  for  his  book.  Watson  was  the  delightful  antiquary 
who  loved  tradition,  annals,  documentary  history  and  flow- 
ers.    He  was  the  American  Old  Mortality,  who  built  monu- 
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ments.  These  were  reared  over  Godfrey  the,  inventor  of 
the  quadrant;  to  the  British  officers  killed  at  Germantown; 
to  John  Fitch,  who  first  constructed  steamboats ;  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Congress,  Charles  Thompson,  who  recorded 
the  resolution  creating  the  stars  and  stripes. 

In  this  way,  when  eighty  years  of  age,  John  Fanning  Wat- 
son, born  of  a  noble  mother,  begins  his  autobiography  by 
recalling  a  date  on  which  he  was  not  yet  four  years  old : 

"I  was  born  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  on  the  11th  of  June,  1779.  My  mother,  wishing  to 
identify  me  with  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  when  the 
Flag  of  Peace  was  hoisted  to  the  breeze  on  Market  Street 
hill,  held  me  up  in  her  arms  and  made  me  see  and  notice 
that  flag,  so  that  it  should  be  told  by  me  in  after  years,  she 
at  the  same  time  shedding  many  tears  of  joy  at  the  glad 
spectacle." 

In  New  York,  similar  rejoicings  were  held.  At  the  evac- 
uation, the  British  enjoyed  a  grim  joke.  The  Continentals, 
marching  in,  found  the  Union  Jack  nailed  to  the  mast  and 
the  pole  greased  to  the  top.  This  did  not  daunt  a  young 
fellow,  of  Dutch  name,  who  climbed  to  the  top,  tore  down 
the  crimson  and  let  the  American  standard  wave  above 
Manhattan. 

The  British  and  Americans  lost  little  time  in  "making  up" 
after  their  quarrel.  Nothing  so  heals  the  wounds  of  war  as 
a  mutually  commercial  traffic,  which  is  profitable.  Soon  a 
brisk  trade  sprang  up  between  the  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. While  the  Americans  sold  their  native  produce,  and 
bought  bunting  for  their  flags,  English  makers  of  "China", 
porcelain  and  stoneware,  turned  many  an  honest  shilling  by 
making  and  selling  in  America,  pitchers,  cups,  tureens, 
plates  and  other  blue  crockery  ware,  be-pictured  with  repro- 
ductions of  events  and  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  and  with 
scenes  architectural,  aesthetic  and  social,  and  with  views  of 
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famous  places.  King  George  received  the  American  minis- 
ter, John  Adams,  as  graciously  as  was  possible  to  him,  and, 
in  return,  the  first  British  envoy  was  made  welcome  on 
Manhattan. 

The  first  American  ship  to  enter  a  British  port  peacefully, 
•or  not  as  a  prize,  was,  as  some  say,  the  Bedford  of  Nan- 
tucket, Mass.,  in  February,  1783,  with  a  cargo  of  whale  oil, 
which  was  sold  in  London.  The  initial  salute  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  by  a  British  cruiser,  was  that  fired  on  May  2,  1791, 
in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  from  the  guns  of  the  "Alligator" 
by  Captain  Isaac  Coffin.  The  thirteen  "honor  shots"  were 
returned  from  the  American  fort.  When  poor  old  King 
George — insane  during  his  later  years — died,  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  half-masted  by  all  the  men-of-war  in  the  United 
States  navy.  In  1926,  we  wonder  whether  the  consensus 
of  opinion  and  feeling,  among  cultivated  Americans  concern- 
ing "The  Four  Georges",  is  not  identical  with  that  of 
Thackeray  and  most  English-speaking  persons  all  over  the 
world,  who  call  England  the  Motherland ! 

Philadelphia,  also,  claims  the  same  honor  of  displaying  in 
the  Thames,  from  the  masthead  of  the  ship  "William 
Penn",  the  first  American  flag  after  the  peace  of  1783. 
Watson,  in  his  "Annals",  tells  us  that  the  widow  of  Captain 
Josiah,  the  commander,  declared  that  she  saw  such  indigna- 
tion and  excitement  among  the  people,  that  she  feared  they 
would  be  mobbed.  A  vigilant  guard  at  night  was  set  on  the 
ship,  fearing  violence.  In  one  company,  attended  by  Mrs. 
Josiah,  a  British  lady  "expressed  her  offence  at  seeing  the 
flag  and  her  wonder  at  their  presumption  in  displaying  it, 
when  she  was  pertinently  answered,  'We  win  gold  and 
wear  it!'" 

How  different  from  1783  was  the  situation,  as  our  boys, 
in  1918,  saw  the  stars  and  stripes  welcoming  them  in  the 
ancestral   land,   even   from  the   Houses   of   Parliament   in 
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London !  Twenty-eight  thousand  soldiers  of  the  United 
States,  behind  the  massed  flags  of  the  entire  host,  marched 
in  London. 

The  peace  year  of  1783  began  our  country's  course  of 
"empire".  This  word  hardly  meant  then,  what  it  now  con- 
notes. The  Empire  State  took  its  name  from  a  phrase  used 
by  Washington.  When  the  Free  (or  "Hickory")  Quakers, 
in  Philadelphia,  erected  their  house  of  worship,  they,  with- 
out any  ideas  like  those  of  modern  imperialism  inscribed, 
on  a  white  stone,  set  in  the  facade,  on  the  north  side, 
"Erected  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1783,  of  the  Empire  8". 
These  men  of  peace,  who  had  served  in  war  when  their 
country  called,  neither  dictated  a  policy,  nor  suggested  a 
form  of  government.  Theirs  was  rather  because  of  vision, 
and  as  an  act  of  faith;  as  when  Berkeley,  almost  in  their 
own  generation,  wrote  the  prophetic  line  in  his  poem  "On 
the  Prospect  of  Planting  Arts  and  Learning  in  America" — 
"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way".  The  Free 
Quaker  Fathers  meant  and  said  that  in  their  view  arts  and 
learning  should  be  the  basis  of  national  progress. 
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The;  Second  Flag  Act  of  Congress 

IN  July,  1869,  in  the  United  States  Service  Museum,  in 
London,  I  saw,  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  several  Ameri- 
can flags  captured  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  one  taken 
from  the  steamer  "Caroline"  in  the  Niagara  river,  which 
vessel  was  used  by  the  Canadian  rebels  of  1837.  All  of 
these  had  fifteen  stars  and  fifteen  stripes. 

In  1913,  and  in  two  other  visits  since,  to  quote  Whittier's 
poem, 

"the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down  and  saw  not  one." 

All  such  reminders  of  past  differences  between  two  great 
nations,  of  like  language  and  culture,  have  been  long  since 
removed  from  sight.  Instead  of  being  flaunted  as  a  cap- 
tured trophy,  the  stars  and  stripes  have  floated  aloft  in 
alliance  and  friendship  from  the  great  tower  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  have  their  place  in  thousands  of  British 
homes.  Between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  since  the 
Webster-Ashburton  treaty,  is  a  peaceful  frontier,  stretching 
three  thousand  miles  between  the  oceans.  At  Dartmouth, 
in  1920,  the  English  school  children  welcomed  us  American 
"Pilgrims"  by  singing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner". 

The  fifteen-striped  flag,  ordered  by  Act  of  Congress,  and 
which  was  in  the  national  service  for  twenty-three  years, 
became  the  register  and  token  of  many  victories.  Under  it 
were  fought  three  wars;  with  France,  1798-1800;  with  Tri- 
poli and  the  Barbary  pirates,  1801-1805 ;  and  the  second  war 
for  independence  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  with  Great 
Britain,  1812-1815.  Imperishable  glory  was  won  in  these 
vindications  of  the  nation's  honor.  Under  this  "Star  Span- 
gled Banner",  history  was  made  not  alone  in  behalf  of  the 
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United  States,  but  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  for  the 
advance  of  civilization. 

How  and  why  was  the  number  of  stripes  changed,  during 
the  generation  from  1795  to  1818?  Within  this  period, 
thousands  of  Americans  lived  and  died,  knowing  no  other 
national  flag.  Poems  were  written,  songs  sung,  and  ora- 
tions made  in  its  honor.  It  was  transfigured  in  eloquence 
and  exalted  in  rhetoric.  It  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key,  an 
American  prisoner  on  the  H.  M.  S.  "Minden",  to  write  that 
deathless  panegyric — noble  verse  married  to  immortal  music 
— "The  Star  Spangled  Banner",  "on  the  outstretched  finger 
of  all  time,  to  sparkle  forever".  It  was  the  fifteen-striped 
flag  waving  over  Fort  McHenry,  which  "in  the  dawn's  early 
light"  was  discerned  by  the  anxious  watcher. 

When  the  band  plays  the  music  and  we  rise  or  we  sing  the 
words  which,  in  army  and  navy,  form  officially  our  national 
anthem,  we  of  today,  have,  in  mind  and  eye,  and  all  uncon- 
sciously, even  while  we  praise  it,  the  thirteen-striped  flag; 
but,  historically  we  glorify  the  flag  of  fifteen  stripes,  as  our 
fathers  did  in  1814.  The  stream,  in  which  it  was  "in  full 
glory  reflected",  was  the  Patapsco,  and  the  water  mirrored 
stripes  and  stars  in  equal  number. 

On  Flag  Day — not  then  celebrated  in  America — in  1856, 
Townsend  Harris,  our  initial  consul-general,  and  the  first  to 
hoist  on  land  in  Japan  the  stars  and  stripes,  wrote  in  his 
Journal,  that  he  had  seen  in  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong,  the 
hulk  of  the  old  74-gun  ship  Minden,  on  which  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  was  composed  by  the  prisoner  Francis 
Scott  Key.  In  Perry's  expedition  on  the  waters  of  Yedo 
Bay,  from  our  flag  thirty-one  stars  were  mirrored.  At 
Shimoda,  on  Japanese  soil,  from  the  peak  of  the  flagstaff 
reared  by  the  ship  carpenters  of  the  U.  S.  S.  S.  "San  Ja- 
cinto", the  stars  and  stripes  were  flown  over  the  first  Ameri- 
can consulate,  September  4,  1856.     In  the  autumn  of  1919, 
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a  historical  drama,  revealing  the  potent  personality  of 
Townsend  Harris  and  the  power  of  this  "emblem  of  light 
and  law"  fascinated  tens  of  thousands  in  the  Imperial  thea- 
tre in  Tokyo,  the  capital  of  Japan.  The  Orientals  call  ours 
"The  Flowery  Flag".  The  writer  was  the  first  to  unfurl — 
after  due  permission  sought  and  gladly  given — the  stripes 
and  stars  in  the  far  interior  of  Japan  in  1871. 

As  we  have  shown,  the  American  Revolution  was  carried 
through  without  a  government  worthy  of  the  name;  for 
Congress,  merely  an  advisory  body,  had  not  sovereign  power 
to  command  a  dollar;  the  "United  States"  being  then  only 
a  league.  The  states  were  sovereigns  many,  but  not  the 
nation.  Our  real  national  birth-year  was  A.  D.  1789,  when 
for  the  first  time,  we  had  a  true  central  government,  with 
powers  sufficient  to  carry  out,  though  only  gradually,  the 
purposes  of  the  preamble  to  the  constitution — "to  form  a 

more  perfect  union and  to  secure  the  blessings  of 

liberty".     Ideals  in  time  approached  reality. 

Within  two  or  three  years,  from  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  the  results  were  so  manifest  that  two 
political  bodies  applied  for  admission  as  states  into  the 
Union.  The  first  one  to  enter  the  sisterhood  was  Vermont 
— no  longer  claimed  as  part  of  New  York,  or  New  Hamp- 
shire— on  March  1,  1791.  The  second  was  Kentucky, 
which,  after  seven  conventions  held,  had  separated  from 
Virginia  and  was  admitted  on  June  1,  1792.  At  that  time, 
these  two  states  demanded  an  equality  with  the  thirteen, 
which  was  to  be  manifested  in  both  a  star  and  "a  stripe  in 
the  American  standard".  It  was  the  new  senator,  from  the 
new  state  of  Vermont,  Stephen  R.  Bradley,  who  on  the  26th 
of  December,  1793,  introduced  a  bill  to  make  additions  to 
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the  flag,  so  that  after  May  1,  1795,  it  should  have  fifteen 
stars  and  as  many  stripes. 

Evidently  blindness,  both  as  to  the  present  and  the  future 
prevailed,  in  that  such  a  thing  as  this  fifteen-striped  flag,  with 
both  new  stars  and  new  stripes,  added  at  one  time,  meant 
artificial  grafting,  rather  than  national  growth.  It  expressed 
tautology,  rather  than  the  clear  language  of  historic  evolu- 
tion. Whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  aesthetics,  or  his- 
tory, there  was  a  good  reason  for  the  old  flag  of  76  to  be 
starred  in  1777;  but  both  good  reason  and  sound  philosophy 
seemed  to  be  lacking  in  this  legislation  of  1793  and  act  of 
1794. 

In  a  generation  later,  wiser  councils  prevailed.  It  was 
seen  that  too  many  stripes  meant  grotesqueness,  and  there 
might  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing  in  either  color  bands,  or 
statistics  expressed  in  a  flag.  In  1793,  excessive  state  pride 
prevailed.  In  later  years  nationalism  prevailed.  How  great 
a  blessing  in  a  growing  nation  and  one  therefore  liable  to 
gusts  of  emotion,  to  have  a  standard,  making  the  whole 
greater  than  its  parts.     This  we  realize  today. 

Passed  by  the  Senate,  December  30,  the  bill  to  enlarge  the 
flag  was  sent  to  the  House.  The  debate  which  ensued  was 
a  revelation  of  the  weakness  of  the  Union.  Some  of  the 
ideas  then  expressed,  in  our  happy  day  of  strong  national- 
ism, appear  trifling,  and  not  only  unpatriotic,  but  almost 
inconceivable.  It  shows  how  far  we  have  travelled,  from 
crude  federalism  to  real  nationality.  Certain  members 
opposed  the  motion  on  the  ground  of  its  being  in  itself  a 
mere  frivolity.  Was  it  "serious  business"  to  talk  about  such 
a  small  affair  as  a  flag?  The  money-makers  in  Congress 
thought  it  a  "waste  of  time",  that  had  better  be  devoted  to 
matters  of  "greater  consequence".  Sneers  at  the  idea  of 
devoting  more  than  a  passing  thought  to  the  subject,  one 
way  or  another,  were  frequent.     One  member  obiected  on 
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the  score  of  both  personal  and  national  expense.  His  refer- 
ence, however,  was  to  the  navy  only,  none  being  made  to  the 
army ;  for  not  yet  did  our  soldiers  carry  the  stars  and  stripes 
as  regimental  colors ;  nor  did  the  government  spend  money 
in  such  "extravagances".  "Old  Glory"  was  not  then  con- 
sidered to  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  land  battery,  a 
squadron,  or  a  regiment.  Only  ships  were  supposed  to  need 
the  stars  and  stripes. 

Other  Congressmen  plead  for  the  permanency  of  the  flag, 
fearing  that  multiplication  of  symbols  on  its  face  might  mar 
its  beauty  and  distort  its  proportions.  As  well  a  state  alter 
its  seal  every  time  a  new  county  or  township  was  formed ! 
Not  many  seemed  to  foresee,  or  at  least  to  realize  the  certain 
growth  of  the  country.  The  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  frontier  was 
hardly  even  a  dream.  Few  had  faith  like  that  of  either  the 
Hebrew  or  the  American  Abraham,  to  hold  that  the  flag  of 
the  stars  and  stripes  was  even  less  a  token  for  the  fathers, 
than  for  the  children — of  yesterday  scarcely  in  fame,  but 
tomorrow  unto  glory  for  aye ! 

Madison,  "father  of  the  constitution",  favored  the  idea  of 
addition.  Two  motions,  both  made  by  Mr.  John  Watts  of 
New  York  city,  to  preclude  alterations  and  establish  forever 
the  form  of  the  flag,  were  lost.  The  original  measure,  fixing 
the  number  of  stars  and  stripes  at  fifteen  each,  was  passed 
by  a  small  majority,  the  vote  being  50  to  42.  The  bill  was 
signed  by  President  Washington,  on  January  13,  1794,  and 
became  law. 

Yet,  as  in  1777,  no  provision  was  made,  in  1794,  for  sup- 
plying the  brigades,  squadrons,  or  batteries  of  the  army  with 
the  new  flag  or  even  for  allowing  its  use  by  the  military. 
One  reason  was,  that  there  were  no  cavalry,  and  less  than  a 
thousand  men  in  the  artillery  and  engineer  corps.  The 
whole  army,  in  1790,  consisted  of  one  regiment.  In  1791 
this  number  was  double.     In  1795  we  had  4,800  men.     Our 
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fathers  had  a  rooted  hatred  and  a  well-grounded  fear  of  a 
standing  army.  Only  after  the  wastefulness  and  folly  of 
depending  on  militia  from  the  States  did  the  army  become 
national. 

Yet  let  no  one  suppose  that  our  soldiers  were  without  a 
flag.  Each  regimental  corps  carried  a  silk  ensign  bearing 
the  American  eagle,  with  a  galaxy  of  thirteen  stars  over  its 
head  and  the  motto  "e  pluribus  unum"  in  its  beak.  Some 
flags  had  the  design  painted,  on  others  it  was  embroidered. 
For  generations  to  come,  there  were  no  woven  patterns. 

The  flag  used  as  the  national  colors,  in  all  arms  of  the 
land  service,  had  on  it  an  eagle  grasping  arrows  in  its  right 
and  an  olive  branch  in  its  left  talon  and  wearing  on  its 
breast  a  shield  having  thirteen  upright  bands,  or  stripes, 
with  the  letters  U.  S.  on  the  chief,  or  upper  part.  So  in 
reality,  the  stars  and  stripes,  though  in  miniature,  were 
borne  in  battle  on  land,  while  "Old  Glory"  was  floated  on 
the  sea. 

Continued  French  depredations  on  our  commerce — some 
of  us,  as  heirs,  are  even  yet  hoping  for  indemnity,  from 
Congress,  for  what  our  ancestors  suffered — caused  the 
United  States  to  declare  war,  on  July  9,  1798.  This  gave 
the  stimulus  necessary  to  the  organization  of  an  armed  force 
on  the  sea. 

A  Navy  Department  was  created  and  its  Secretary  took 
his  place  in  the  Cabinet.  Several  new  and  superbly  equipped 
frigates,  the  "Constitution",  "Constellation",  and  "United 
States",  were  built.  These  led  the  world  in  naval  architec- 
ture and  in  power  of  battery.  Each  bore  the  fifteen-striped 
flag.  Four  small  squadrons  and  a  great  fleet  of  privateers 
were  made  ready  for  sea.  A  series  of  naval  triumphs  was 
initiated,  which  won  the  respect  of  the  world.     As  matter 
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of  fact,  it  had  become  vitally  necessary  to  enforce  respect 
for  our  flag. 

In  this  short  war,  fifty  French  privateers  were  taken,  one 
at  St.  Domingo  being  cut  out  by  Isaac  Hull.  Over  the  cap- 
tured "Beroeau",  a  fine  French  frigate,  our  flag  floated,  but 
as  France  had  changed  her  attitude,  peace  was  made  and  the 
"Berceau"  was  handed  back,  in  token  of  American  desire  to 
fight,  not  in  aggression,  but  only  in  defense.  After  this,  the 
navy  was  popular  and  was  well  sustained  by  liberal  appro- 
priations from  Congress,  attracting  thousands  of  the  best 
young  men  of  the  nation  into  its  service.  The  land  force, 
of  nominally  ten  thousand  men,  was  disbanded.  In  1801 
the  actual  strength  of  the  regular  army,  including  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  was  slightly  over  four  thousand.' 

At  the  dawn  of  peace  and  as  a  messenger  of  good  will  to 
mankind,  our  flag  was  speedily  seen  on  all  continents  and  in 
many  seas.  It  was  hoisted  in  China  early  in  1784.  The 
American  Captain  Gray,  besides  circumnavigating  the  world, 
made  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  became  the 
basis  of  our  claim  to  Oregon. 

The  stars  and  stripes  were  further  made  visible  in  Asia, 
in  1799,  by  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  in  the  Essex,  the 
first  American  man-of-war  sent  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  His  task  was  to  convoy  a  mercantile  fleet,  of  four- 
teen of  our  richly-laden  trading  ships,  to  China.  Americans- 
liked  to  drink  tea  and  they  proposed  to  get  the  herb  that 
cheers,  in  their  own  ships,  direct  from  Amoy  and  Canton. 
Soon,  also,  whole  fleets  of  coffee  ships  also  were  sailing 
between  the  United  States  and  Java.  Indeed,  as  early  as 
1797,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  mirrored  in  the  bay  of  Na- 
gasaki in  Japan — an  American  ship  taking,  for  a  time,  the 
place  of  the  Dutch.  Commodore  Preble's  nephew,  George 
Henry  Preble,  who  in  the  U.  S.  S.  "Saint  Louis",  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  and  achieved  the  distinction  of  landing 
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the  first  American  force  in  China.  He  helped  to  clear  the 
eastern  Asiatic  seas  of  pirates.  In  1878  he  wrote  the  first 
large  "history"  of  the  American  flag. 

Among  all  modern  nations,  our  young  navy  led  the  way 
in  extirpating  piracy.  In  the  classic  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  foundation  of  our  navy's  glorious  fame  was 
established.     It  was  on  this  wise : 

Of  all  scoundrels,  those  who  sit  on  thrones  or  divans  and 
make  a  pretext  of  religion,  in  justification  of  their  villainy, 
while  claiming  God  as  their  partner,  are  the  worst.  The 
Mahometan  rulers  in  North  Africa  lived  by  robbery  and 
were  of  this  sort.  To  the  disgrace  of  Christendom,  they 
levied  blackmail  on  all  passing  commerce.  Even  the  power- 
ful nations  of  Europe  submitted  meekly  to  the  savage  inso- 
lence and  studied  brutality  of  the  Moors  and  their  corsairs, 
considering  it  "cheaper"  and  less  troublesome  than  to  do 
otherwise.  Scores  of  our  merchantmen  were  captured  and 
their  crews  held  for  ransom. 

One  of  the  common  sights,  on  Sabbath  days,  in  American 
cities,  was  that  of  compassionate  people  standing  before  the 
church  doors  and  begging  money  from  worshippers  to  ran- 
som their  fellow  countrymen  in  North  Africa.  In  the  name 
of  God,  they  plead  for  alms  in  behalf  of  brave  men  rotting 
out  their  lives  in  the  prisons  of  the  Barbary  States.  On 
this  dark  Mahometan  custom,  a  thousand  years  old,  was  a 
silver  lining  of  Christian  compassion.  Whittier,  in  his 
poem,  "The  Mantle  of  St.  John  de  Matha :  a  Legend  of  the 
Red,  White  and  Blue"  (1154-1564),  pictures  the  medieval 
situation. 

Great  Britain,  jealous  of  any  rival  commerce,  looked  on 
the  matter  with  complaisance,  and  the  United  States  had  not 
in  this  matter  lived  up  to  the  motto,  "millions  for  defence, 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute".  In  earlier  years,  instead  of 
building  warships,  we  had  actually  paid  over  a  million  dol- 
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lars  in  bribe  money,  and  a  half  .million  more  for  the  ransom 
of  American  captives.  Our  government  had  even  built  a 
fine  frigate,  the  "Crescent",  and  presented  it  to  that  pictur- 
esque barbarian,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  for  permission  to  trade 
unmolested  in  the  Mediterranean.  So  low  in  degradation 
had  our  country  fallen,  so  morally  hideous  had  the  covetous- 
ness  and  greed  of  the  Mahometans  become,  and  so  rampant 
were  the  jealousies  of  the  rival  trading  nations  of  Christen- 
dom ! 

It  was  under  the  fif teen-striped  and  starred  flag  of  the 
United  States  that  these  atrocities  were  to  end,  and  civiliza- 
tion was  to  be  rid  of  its  most  degrading  incubus,  that  of 
superstition  fattening  on  greed. 

In  a  republic  with  a  change  of  administration,  there  is  apt 
to  come  also  a  change  in  political  philosophy  and  practice. 
After  John  Adams,  came  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  nar- 
row-minded on  the  subjects  of  trade,  commerce,  and  naval 
defense.  He  thought  a  navy  was  "a  ruinous  folly" !  The 
demands  of  reality,  however,  were  too  great.  The  logic  of 
events  swamped  theory. 

Happily,  also,  the  men  able  to  create  and  use  aright  a  new 
navy  were  at  hand  to  grapple  with  the  four  great  problems 
on  the  sea.  These  were  (1)  to  chastise  robbers ;  (2)  abol- 
ish piracy;  (3)  bring  to  an  end  the  insults  of  the  great 
European  belligerents;  and  (4)  stop  the  impressment  of  our 
sailors  by  Great  Britain.  Both  in  matter  and  manner,  this 
last  humiliation  was  the  most  exasperating,  the  one  most 
needing  amends,  if  the  nation  was  to  live. 

The  ephemeral  armed  shipping  of  the  Revolution  had 
passed  away  and  an  entirely  new  navy  was  to  be  created. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Two  Wars  Under  Fifteen  Stripes 

OF  all  the  so-called  "Fathers",  who,  in  our  day — accord- 
ing to  local  pride  or  race  sentiment,  rather  than  real 
history — are  nominated  for  the  parentage  of  our  early  navy, 
none  has  so  well  founded  a  claim  as  Edward  Preble  (1761- 
1807).  He  was  every  inch  an  American  sailor,  owing  little 
or  nothing  to  foreign  models.  It  was  he  who  infused  a  soul 
into  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  which,  strange  to  say, 
had  its  training,  especially  for  the  war  of  1812,  not  at  home, 
but  far  away,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Preble's  spirit  lives 
even  to  this  day,  in  the  noble  traditions  of  our  "first  line  of 
defense." 

In  this  school  of  experience,  Bainbridge,  Decatur,  Somers, 
Hull,  Barron,  Rodgers,  and  others  were  disciplined  and 
graduated  with  highest  honors,  in  preparation  for  the  larger 
work  of  1812.  The  gallant  exploits  and  hazardous  enter- 
prises of  the  Tripolitan  war  are  well  known  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  first  of  the  newly  built  and  well  armed  ships, 
sent  to  brave  the  Mediterranean  pirates,  was  the  frigate 
Philadelphia.  The  story  of  her  wreck  and  rescue  is  one  of 
the  most  heroic  deeds  in  our  naval  annals.  Her  hulk  still 
lies  in  the  mud,  below  the  spot  where  she  sank  from  sight  in 
flames. 

Even  until  1815,  however,  our  government  still  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  Barbary  pirates ;  for,  during  our  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  relapsed  into  his  old  habits 
of  spoliation.  Then  Decatur,  in  the  Independence,  the 
first  American  ship  of  the  line  to  carry  the  flag  into  foreign 
waters,  dictated  a  peace,  as  he  declared,  "at  the  mouths  of 
our  cannon",  and  our  flag  was  honored  with  a  salute.  Trib- 
ute in  every  form  was  abolished,  all  the  prisoners  released, 
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forced  restoration,  or  indemnity  for  American  property- 
seized  and  a  general  clean-up  of  the  coast,  were  made. 

This  refreshing  example  of  firmness,  daring  and  enter- 
prise, given  in  the  earth's  greatest  inland  sea,  by  so  young  a 
nation  as  the  United  States,  stirred  up  two  of  the  Powers, 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  to  final  action.  In  August,  1816, 
their  united  forces  assembled  in  front  of  Algiers  and  bom- 
barded the  Dey  into  subjection,  and  the  slavery  of  Chris- 
tians was  at  an  end. 

Some  of  the  Dutch  ships  at  this  time,  besides  the  national 
tri-color,  red,  white  and  blue,  may  have  carried  the  flag  of 
alternate  red  and  white  stripes.  After  Waterloo,  the  Euro- 
pean Congress  joined  the  Belgic  and  northern  kingdoms  to- 
gether, and  this  ill-assorted  union  lasted  until  1830.  Then 
Belgium  became  independent,  raising  the  old  Brabant  tri- 
color flag,  of  black,  yellow  and  red,  for  her  national  symbol. 
The  Dutch  union  flag,  sometimes  carried  at  the  mizzenmast, 
was  representative  of  the  eleven  provinces  of  what  was 
called,  and  is,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  reality  a 
disguised  republic,  ruled  by  the  people,  whose  bond  to  the 
House  of  Orange  is  one  of  affectionate  gratitude.  The 
"Kingdom"  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  "Republic".  At  the 
"inauguration"  of  the  chief  executive,  the  written  Constitu- 
tion, as  I  witnessed,  in  1898,  at  the  enthronement  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina,  is  placed  above  the  Crown,  which  is  the  symbol, 
not  of  the  property  of  a  family,  but  of  government.  The 
national  flag  is  the  red,  white  and  blue.  The  Queen's  flag 
is  of  orange. 

It  was  the  United  States  that,  after  thirty  years  of  en- 
deavor, broke  the  tradition  of  ages,  under  which  the  Moors 
had  browbeaten  the  European  Powers.  The  piratical  states 
of  Barbary  had  oppressed  and  imprisoned  Christians  of  all 
lands.     This    contribution    to    civilization    belongs    to    the 
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credit  of  the  American  flag,  which  then  as  now,  symbolizes 
the  world's  brotherhood. 

Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  in  1926,  and  when 
liquor  was  allowed  in  the  navy,  there  were  two  toasts  drunk 
on  Saturday  nights  in  the  officers'  mess  room.  One  was 
this :  "Sweethearts  and  wives" — often  with  the  fervently 
added  hope — "may  every  sweetheart  become  a  wife,  and 
every  wife  remain  a  sweetheart" ;  the  other  called  for  confu- 
sion to  the  Moors.  One  specimen  of  American  humor  is 
recalled,  in  the  name  given  to  a  section  of  old  Third  Street 
in  Philadelphia.  There  the  money  brokers  had  their  offices 
and  promissory  notes  were  "shaved".  This  in  local  phrase 
was  "The  Coast  of  Algiers". 

Derne  Place  in  Boston  recalls  the  romantic  adventure  of 
the  American  consul,  General  William  Eaton,  who,  in  1805, 
in  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles  across  the  North  African 
deserts,  led  an  "army"  of  some  hundreds  of  "a  mixed  mul- 
titude", seven  of  them  being  Americans.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  men-of-war,  he  captured  and  occu- 
pied Derne.  The  stars  and  stripes  waved  for  weeks  over 
the  fort,  in  the  ruins  of  which  the  rusted  cannon  of  1805 
still  lie. 

Our  losses  in  shipping,  during  the  titanic  struggle  between 
Napoleon  and  Great  Britain,  were  a  hundred  times  as  great 
as  those  at  the  hands  of  the  Barbary  pirates ;  the  average  toll 
taken  by  these  Christians,  for  several  years,  being  three 
ships  a  day !  After  their  robberies,  one  sighed  for  the  good 
old  pagan  days. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  which  was  entered  upon  with  little  or 
no  military  preparation,  the  record  of  the  navy  far  surpassed 
that  of  the  army.  In  a  true  history  of  the  nation's  flag,  the 
reason  why  should  be  shown. 

In  the  navy,  there  was  more  cohesion,  esprit  du  corps  and 
clear  conviction  as  to  what  the  war  meant.     Often  the  flags 
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of  the  privateers  bore  the  legend,  "Free  Trade  and  Sailors' 
Rights".  Our  seamen,  having  been  longer  under  discipline, 
responded  more  promptly,  made  a  better  fighting  unit  and 
never  mutinied,  when  called  upon  to  go  to  great  distances ; 
as,  in  several  instances,  our  raw  militia  did  mutiny.  Hull's 
surrendered  command  consisted  almost  wholly  of  this  un- 
certain material — men  that  had  refused  to  obey  orders. 

Not  least,  as  a  constant  inspiration  and  continuous  educa- 
tion in  patriotism,  there  was  ever  before  the  sailor's  eyes, 
and  close  to  the  man  on  deck,  the  supreme  symbol  of  nation- 
ality, the  stars  and  stripes.  Thousands  of  our  triumphant 
seamen,  officers  and  sailors,  who  entered  the  navy  as  mere 
boys,  had  spent  their  lives  on  shipboard,  having  been,  liter- 
ally, reared  under  the  national  emblem.  The  daily  cere- 
mony of  raising  and  lowering  the  flag  was  a  constant  influ- 
ence. If  a  fraction  of  the  feelings  provoked  by  the  sight  of 
the  starry  banner  thrill  men  and  nerve  them  to  endurance 
and  battle  courage — as  is  perpetually  claimed  by  poet  and 
orator,  in  song,  poem,  story  and  drama — then  our  sailors 
had  an  unspeakably  great  advantage  over  our  soldiers  on 
land,  for  they  were  first  pupils,  and  then  masters,  in  a  higher 
school  of  practical  patriotism  and  of  genuine  nationality. 
In  our  day  the  soldier  on  land  is  trained  and  inspired  under 
the  same  ritual  of  the  flag  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 

In  American  history,  it  is  in  the  main  the  ships  and  the 
water,  that  have  inspired  the  poets,  who  make  our  national 
flag-songs.  This  is  true,  especially  of  those  of  the  truly 
objective,  not  subjective  sort,  that  get  themselves  sung. 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  Thomas  a  Becket,  Francis  Scott  Key, 
James  Rodman  Drake,  Francis  Smith,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  T.  Buchanan  Read,  Margaret 
Sangster,  and  others  of  later  date  or  of  lesser  fame,  were 
born  or  lived  near  the  sea.  They  saw  often  the  ships  and 
masts,  which  ever  since  we  had  a  flag,  have  kept  the  national 
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symbol  high  in  view,  conspicuously  and  always.  In  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  the  sailor  is  ever  the  superior  of  the 
landsman  in  all  that  relates  to  the  flag.  It  is  his  ship's 
tongue  and  bible.  The  language  and  the  challenge,  "show 
your  colors",  had  their  birth  on  the  sea.  An  army,  as  a  rule, 
needs  but  one  stand  of  colors — the  flag  of  the  nation  only. 
Whatever  variety  there  may  be,  it  distinguishes  only  units 
of  the  service,  regiments  or  companies.  In  the  equipment 
of  a  modern  battleship  on  the  contrary,  hundreds  of  flags 
are  required  for  its  polyglot  messages.  The  sailor's  routine 
of  duty  includes  more  of  custom,  habit,  personal  and  official 
duties,  so  that  his  use  of  the  flag  is  more  involved  and  con- 
tinuous. His  mind  dwells  in  a  longer  and  larger  tradition, 
body  of  law,  ceremonial  usage  and  variety  of  language; 
while  his  hands  have  familiarity  with  the  material,  equip- 
ment, and  gear  in  general,  such  as  halyards,  staves,  ropes, 
and  general  facilities.  The  flag  is  part  of  his  life,  even  in 
his  every  day's  work. 

This  fundamental  fact,  in  psychology  and  education,  may 
help  to  explain  in  large  measure  the  more  pleasing  record  of 
the  navy,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  army  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  why  American  "fir"  excelled  British  "oak".  In 
literature  and  history,  as  well  as  in  popular  imagination,  the 
exploits  of  the  army  bulk  with  superior  largeness. 

It  is  certain  that  since  the  experiences  gained  in  the  war 
of  1812,  things  have  changed  mightily  for  the  better,  on 
both  land  and  sea,  and  in  the  interests  of  patriotism,  though 
the  lessons  were  slowly  learned.  A  stand  of  the  national 
colors,  in  every  regiment  and  in  every  branch  of  the  service, 
now  includes  the  stars  and  stripes. 

This  is  the  one  flag  which  each  state  counts  more  sacred 
than  its  own.  In  a  word,  the  American  soldier  on  land  has 
in  our  time  so  nearly  equal  privilege,  equipment  and  facili- 
ties, with  his  brother  on  the  sea,  that  the  very  statement  of 
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its  ever  having  been  different  comes  to  the  average  citizen  as 
•a  shock.  Even  the  very  idea  of  a  different  condition  such 
as  once  existed  could  ever  have  been  possible,  seems  surpris- 
ing. In  this  case,  it  is  not  true  that  "the  former  days  were 
better  than  these". 

The  day,  when  the  colors  of  the  army's  units  were  to  re- 
ceive a  larger  share  of  honor  and  be  assigned  to  a  perma- 
nent position  in  the  regimental  organization  and  guard  of 
picked  men  was  approaching.  In  the  British  army,  the 
color  guard  was  organized  in  1813.  In  ours,  the  date  may 
have  been  nearly  contemporaneous,  though  we  have  no  rec- 
ord of  any  before  the  year  1815.  In  the  earliest  printed 
"Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Field  Exercises  and  Man- 
oeuvres of  Infantry",  New  York,  1815,  under  the  heading, 
"Colours  and  Colour-Guard",  we  read : 

"The  national  and  regimental  colours  shall  be  borne  by 
two  sergeants. 

The  colour  guard  shall  consist  of  a  sergeant  and  three  cor- 
porals." 

This  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  color-guard  may  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  time  previous  to  the  above  date. 

In  later  years,  as  the  author  can  remember  from  personal 
experience  as  color-corporal  in  the  44th  Regiment  of  Penn- 
sylvania militia,  of  1863,  the  number  of  corporals  support- 
ing the  sergeant  in  the  flag  guard  was  eight.  We  were  sup- 
posed to  keep  our  guns  always  loaded,  and  not,  except  when 
ordered,  to  fire  with  the  companies,  but  be  ever  ready  for 
defense  of  the  flag.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  rule  was 
not  closely  observed  in  many  regiments,  after  the  firing 
began.  At  present,  the  flag  is  given  in  charge  of  three  ser- 
geants. 

It  is  noteworthy,  that  when  a  century  had  passed,  and 
during  the  years  from  1912  to  1915,  there  was  no  general 
centennial   celebration   of   "our   second   war   for   independ- 
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ence",  but  only  local  remembrances  of  it.  There  were  two 
reasons  for  this.  One  was  that  despite  the  agitators,  both 
native  and  alien,  the  two  peoples,  British  and  American, 
both  ready  to  forget  past  errors,  were  drawing  closer  to- 
gether in  mutual  understanding  and  friendship.  The  other 
potent  reason  lay  in  the  revelations  of  history,  that  were  not 
at  all  creditable  to  either  side,  because  of  both  British  and 
American  military  mismanagement. 

Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  the  one  outstanding  inland 
event,  was,  however,  represented  in  a  water  pageant. 
The  enterprise  included  the  raising  and  floating  of  the  flag- 
ship, "Lawrence",  whose  colors,  even  after  masts  and  hull 
had  been  shattered,  were  never  struck,  but  hauled  down  by 
Perry  himself.  By  him  they  were  carried  to  the  "Niagara" 
amid  a  hail  of  shot  on  the  one  hand  and  cheers  on  the  other, 
to  be  raised  to  the  peak  of  another  ship  and  borne  to  victory. 
Today,  one  of  the  new  torpedo  craft  is  named  after  the 
brave  Yarnel,  who,  left  in  charge  of  his  battered  craft,  kept 
her  fighting  to  the  end. 

Happily  the  emphasis  of  the  centennial  joy  was  laid  rather 
upon  that  permanent  object  lesson  given  to  the  world,  in  the 
interests  of  civilization — the  peace  frontier  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Along  a  line  three  thousand  miles 
long,  there  are  no  mounted  cannon  on  the  land,  nor  are  there 
armed  ships  on  the  water.  In  the  words,  usually  sung  to 
the  music  of  the  Russian  hymn,  it  is  rather  a  picture  of  the 
peoples,  in  "two  empires  by  the  sea",  that  raise  one  anthem 
of  friendly  tranquility. 

"Shouting  in  chorus,  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
Peace  to  the  nations  and  praise  to  the  Lord." 

A  tasteful  and  appropriate  monument  in  commemoration 
was  reared  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Washington 
in  1924. 
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Moreover,  at  this  time,  after  the  Spanish  War,  during 
which  at  Manila,  British  sympathy  with  Americans  was 
unmistakably  shown,  as  against  German  impudence,  by 
Admiral  Chichester,  in  H.  B.  M.  S.  "Narcissus",  it  was 
hoped  that  a  long  era  of  peace  had  dawned  and  that  Presi- 
dent Arthur's  designation  of  the  United  States  as  "the  Great 
Pacific  Power"  might  be  literally  true,  for  a  century  at  least. 
So  the  Americans  settled  down  to  enjoy  their  prosperity  and 
dalliance  with  a  luxury  which,  they  hoped,  would  be  undis- 
turbed. "Let  European  nations  fight,  if  they  wished,  we 
shall  hold  aloof",  was  the  general  feeling.  From  this  dream 
they  were  rudely  awakened  by  the  rap  of  a  mailed  fist  and 
the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  that  brought  mourning  to  their 
homes ;  but  which,  after  patient  delay,  having  had  its  perfect 
work,  summoned  the  nation  into  the  world's  arena.  Unwit- 
tingly, the  Kaiser  helped  to  form  "a  more  perfect  union"  in 
the  United  States  and  aided  the  cause  of  human  brother- 
hood in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

The  Third  Flag  Act 

ON  the  4th  of  April,  1818,  President  Monroe  signed  the 
bill  which  restored  the  body  of  the  national  flag  to  its 
original  form  of  thirteen  stripes,  leaving  the  blue  field  to  be 
sown  with  the  stars  of  both  the  past  and  the  future.  The 
historic  basis  of  the  flag,  the  stripes,  was  to  remain,  as  at 
first,  a  symbol  of  union  and  a  record  of  history.  The  blue 
field,  the  arcana  of  prophecy,  was  to  be  ever  the  proof  of 
national  growth.  The  American  flag  was  to  symbolize  at 
once  a  glorious  past  and  be  a  potent  oracle  of  the  future. 
Room  for  a  colossal  superstructure  was  made  in  the  "infinite 
azure"  of  the  unknown,  but  this  was  to  be  reared  upon  a 
foundation  as  permanent  as  the  rocks  of  the  unmeasured 
ages.  Ours  was  the  flag  of  promise  alluring,  as  well  of  a 
past  secure. 

The  life  of  the  fifteen-striped  flag  comprised  but  twenty- 
three  years,  yet  even  in  that  period,  when  to  recall  Burke's 
figure,  there  was  more  of  gristle  than  of  bone,  the  nation 
had  not  been  consolidated  to  something  of  the  steel-like  den- 
sity of  today.  The  "more  perfect  union"  was  still  an  ideal 
to  be  striven  for,  rather  than  a  goal  already  won.  Intensely 
powerful  and  disintegrating  forces  were  yet  to  be  met, 
faced,  grappled  with,  and  overcome.  The  lack  of  uniform- 
ity in  form,  color  and  official  requirements,  the  carelessness 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  symbol,  the  anarchy  in  flag  law, 
which  prevailed  during  these  years,  were  but  self -register- 
ing indications  of  the  state  of  things  national,  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
United  States,  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  supreme 
national  symbol  has  been,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
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true  measure  of  their  unity  as  a  nation.  The  deepening  of 
reverence  is  the  tide-mark  of  national  stability.  The  history 
of  the  American  flag  is  the  history  of  the  national  common- 
wealth. The  enthusiasm  of  today  for  the  supreme  symbol 
was  unknown  in  the  past,  nor  was  the  nation  ever  before  so 
united. 

How  careless  even  the  officers  of  the  government  had  be- 
come, how  great  was  the  anarchy  which  the  flag  makers  and 
users  had  introduced,  and  what  vagaries  of  slovenliness, 
even  the  national  capital  witnessed,  were  revealed  in  the 
speech,  in  Congress,  of  representative  Peter  H.  Wendover, 
of  New  York  city.  This  patriot  may  well  be  honored  today 
as  the  restorer  of  our  flag  and  the  father  of  "Old  Glory"  we 
all  now  know,  with  its  vast  potency  in  mirroring  the  past 
and  for  recording  future  accessions  of  states  and  stars.  As 
the  representative  from  the  Empire  State  was  speaking,  he 
pointed  to  three  flags  within  sight.  All  were  the  property 
of  the  government,  yet  each  differed,  in  details,  from  the 
others. 

"While  the  law,"  said  he,  "directs  that  the  flag  shall  con- 
tain fifteen  stripes,  that  on  the  hall  of  Congress  whence  laws 
emanate,  has  but  thirteen,  and  those  of  the  navy  yard  and 
marine  barracks  have  each  eighteen.  Nor  can  I  omit  to 
mention  the  flag  under  which  the  last  Congress  sat  during 
the  first  session  which,  from  some  cause  or  other  unknown, 
had  but  nine  stripes." 

Could  this  nine-striped  flag  have  been  meant  to  keep  in 
memory  the  nine  states  required  and  sufficient  to  validate 
the  Constitution  of  1789?  Or,  was  the  number  of  stripes, 
in  this  case,  merely  the  result  of  whim  or  accident? 

The  flag  of  fifteen  stripes  needed  change,  lest  it  should  be- 
come unrecognizable,  unintelligible  and  unwieldy.  In  its 
shape  it  was,  from  the  first,  an  instance  of  glaring  tautology. 
So  long  as  the  number  of  the  stars  and  of  the  stripes  should 
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remain  the  same,  then  both  parts  of  the  national  standard 
represented  the  same  thing.  One  was  a  duplicate  of  the 
other. 

In  his  proposed  reform,  Mr.  Wendover's  purpose  was  to 
"direct  the  view  to  two  important  facts"  and  show  at  one 
glance  the  past  and  present,  history  and  prophecy,  to  "teach 
the  world  an  important  reality  that  republican  government 
is  not  only  practicable  but  that  it  is  also  progressive." 

Since  1795,  five  states  had  been  admitted  to  the  union, 
and  in  some  quarters  an  eighteen-striped  flag  was  displayed. 
Illinois  was  then  knocking  at  the  door.  Should  the  flag  have 
nineteen  stripes? 

As  Paul  Jones  was  the  masterful  defender  of  the  first 
flag  of  stars,  so  Mr.  Wendover,  representative  in  Congress, 
from  1815  to  1821,  was  the  undiscouraged  champion  of  the 
third  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  flag,  and  the  real  father 
of  "Old  Glory",  as  the  generations  since  1818  have  known 
it.  He  took  counsel  of  Captain  Samuel  Chester  Reid,  of 
the  navy,  hero  of  the  famous  naval  battle  in  the  Azores,  in 
1814,  when  he  commanded  the  General  Armstrong.  Cap- 
tain Reid  suggested  that  the  stars  should  be  arranged  so  as 
to  form  one  large  five-pointed  star  in  the  centre  of  the  blue 
field,  thus  setting  forth,  in  graphic  interpretation,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  national  motto — "e  pluribus  unum"  (one  out  of 
many). 

Wendover's  hard  battle  was  against  the  inertia  of  indif- 
ference. He  proposed  a  committee  on  the  flag,  which 
should  report  such  alterations  as  would  meet  present  and 
future  conditions. 

His  first  resolution,  offered  December  9,  1816,  barely 
escaped  defeat.  Three  days  later,  he  called  up  the  resolu- 
tion and  made  an  enlightening  speech.  The  speaker  of  the 
House,  John  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  a  veteran  of  twenty- 
five  years  service  in  Congress,  was  in  favor  of  the  flag's 
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reconstruction.  He  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  as  naval 
men  well  knew,  "the  American  flag  could  be  seen  and  recog- 
nized on  the  seas  at  a  greater  distance  than  that  of  any 
other  nation".  The  visibility  of  our  flag,  making  instant 
recognition  possible,  is  one  of  its  greater  glories.  To  multi- 
ply the  stars  and  stripes  would  be  to  lessen  its  distinctness. 
In  this  case,  to  return  to  the  original  form  was  to  secure  the 
worth  of  the  national  symbol  and  to  establish  both  its  value 
and  its  permanence. 

The  committee  was  voted,  appointed,  and  made  its  report 
on  January  2,  1817,  urging  that  "The  Form  elected  for  the 

American  flag  was  truly  emblematic  of  its  origin 

and  ought  not  to  undergo  any  change  which  would  decrease 
its  conspicuity  or  tend  to  deprive  it  of  its  representative 
character." 

In  other  words,  the  original  reasons  for  its  adoption  were 
duly  kept  in  view.  The  history  of  the  flag  was  reviewed 
and  not  only  its  future,  but  also  the  material,  and  the  limita- 
tions of  size  and  uniformity  in  its  use  were  considered.  "The 
great  want  of  uniformity  in  its  adjustment,  particularly  on 
small  vessels",  was  regretted. 

Throughout  this  debate,  the  manifest  care  about  ships 
afloat — because  of  pressing  necessity — with  total  silence 
about  the  army,  tells  its  own  tale  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
flag  of  stars  and  stripes  chiefly  at  sea,  and  its  comparative 
absence  among  the  land  forces.  On  government  buildings 
and  at  military  posts,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  ever  visible, 
but  in  camps,  or  with  army  units,  in  any  of  the  services  on 
land,  it  was  absent.  The  eagle-and-stars  smaller  flag  was 
the  army's.  The  national  emblem  was  not  then  furnished, 
or  provided  for,  by  the  War  Department ;  so  that  as  matter 
of  daily  routine  in  the  army,  it  was  virtually  unknown  to 
many  recruits.     There  were  not  then,  as  today,  the  impres- 
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sive  ceremonies  of  raising  at  sunrise  and  lowering  at  sunset 
the  supreme  symbol  of  the  nation. 

The  result  of  the  committee's  deliberations  was  to  recom- 
mend to  Congress  a  national  flag  of  thirteen  stripes,  as  rep- 
resenting the  origin  of  the  union,  with  the  increase,  as  neces- 
sary, of  the  number  of  stars  in  the  field  to  show  national 
growth.  The  addition  of  the  new  star  was  to  be  made  on 
the  4th  of  July  following,  as  each  new  state  was  admitted. 
The  idea  was  to  make  such  an  action  automatic  in  each  case, 
without  special  legislation  by  Congress. 

To  accompany  his  speech  of  March  24,  1818,  though  he 
had  almost  to  apologize — lest  his  theme  might  not  be  "of  a 
character  to  be  classed  with  those  of  the  highest  national 
importance" — Mr.  Wendover  hoisted  a  striped  flag  as  an 
object  lesson. 

In  the  order  promulgated  by  the  Navy  Department  in 
December,  1818,  the  stars  were  to  be  in  parallel  rows.  This 
form  was  followed  for  the  most  part,  on  all  our  flags  on 
land  and  sea. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  years,  there  being  no  official 
oversight  or  direction,  the  same  confusion  began  again  to 
reign,  as  in  the  older  days.  Anarchy  in  flag  law  seemed  to 
threaten  the  nation  like  a  chronic,  if  not  incurable  disease. 

This  was  the  era  of  weakness  in  the  general  government 
and  of  rampant  sectionalism  in  both  regions,  north  and 
south.  Patriots  were  less  Americans,  than  persons  who 
named  themselves  after  their  states,  adding  the  syllable  er 
or  an.  Men  were  Rhode  Islanders,  or  Texans,  Vermonters 
or  Missourians.  In  America,  the  laissez  faire  or  do-nothing 
theory  of  government  reached  its  apex  of  tyranny  in  an 
excess  of  individualism. 

Very  probably,  these  questions  of  foreigners  helped  to 
awaken  an  interest  at  home,  which  shamed  our  officials, 
quickened  interest,  and  led  to  the  determination  of  the  War 
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Department  to  furnish  to  the  infantry,  as  regimental  colors, 
the  stars  and  stripes.  It  was  in  the  Mexican  War  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  whole 
army,  artillery  and  infantry,  fought  its  battles  under  the 
national  symbols. 

It  is  very  hard  now  to  realize  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  such  a  rule.  A  period  of  seventy  years,  which  included 
one  large  and  several  minor  wars,  had  passed  since  the  rais- 
ing of  the  first  thirteen-striped  flag  at  Cambridge,  on  Mon- 
day, January  1,  1776.  Yet  this,  in  the  Mexican  War,  was 
the  first  case  of  the  official  use  of  the  stars  and  stripes  by 
the  main  body  of  the  American  army. 

By  1912,  the  tide  of  confusion  had  again  risen  to  flood. 
Sixty-six  variations,  of  size,  form,  color,  order  of  arrange- 
ment of  stars  and  parallelism  of  the  stripes,  had  been 
counted,  when  all  the  specimens  were  assembled,  making  a 
veritable  museum  of  curiosities.  A  congress  of  representa- 
tives, from  the  various  departments  of  the  government,  met 
in  Washington  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  The  result  of 
the  decision  was  to  arrange  the  stars  in  parallel  rows. 

The  executive  order  of  President  Taft,  on  October  29, 
1912,  defined  the  proportions  and  details  of  the  flag,  so  that 
thereafter  confusion  and  anarchy  should  have  no  excuse. 
The  long  desired  uniformity,  except  among  the  lazy,  the 
wilful  and  the  stupid,  has  since  been  possible.  Whole  chap- 
ters have  been  written,  many  hours  of  discussion  spent  and 
various  propositions,  of  more  or  less  practical  or  of  aesthetic 
value,  made  concerning  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  stars 
in  the  union,  or  field ;  but  the  official  order  of  1912  fixes 
them  in  parallel  rows. 

Article  XXVIII  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Regulations  for  1917 
is  devoted  to  "flags,  colors,  standards  and  guidons". 

Why  should  not  flag  law  be  held  as  sacred  ?  Why  should 
not  loyalty  to  the  nation's  supreme  symbol  be  considered  as 
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worthy  of  acceptance  by  all,  and  as  binding  upon  the  citizen, 
as  upon  the  soldier?  Both  the  Sons  and  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  American  Legion  have 
done  noble  work  in  the  general  instruction  of  the  people 
concerning  the  proprieties  in  this  grade  of  the  school  of 
patriotism. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  Presidents  and  the  Flag  (1) 

WASHINGTON,  who  was  present  at  the  first  hoisting 
of  the  American  flag  over  "the  new  army  ....  en- 
tirely Continental",  lived  to  see  its  evolution,  in  four  differ- 
ent forms,  and  with  two  different  political  significations.  He 
died  twenty-three  years  before  the  fifth,  or  final  design  was 
made  and  its  ultimate  form  established. 

It  was  when  the  country  was  drifting  into  anarchy,  that 
Washington,  to  use  his  own  words,  raised  "a  standard  to 
which  the  best  men  of  the  country  might  repair".  A  gov- 
ernment, with  a  constitution  and  delegated  powers,  was 
formed  in  1787,  and  when  ratified,  Washington  was  sum- 
moned to  be  its  first  executive  head.  His  business  was  to 
start  the  machinery,  consolidate  forces  and  make  the  flag 
respected.  Under  him,  our  first  treaties  were  negotiated, 
permanent  legations  established,  and  our  flag  raised  in 
Europe  and  in  China. 

John  Adams  had  been  one  of  the  commissioners  in  1783, 
and  the  initial  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  made  the  stars  and  stripes  permanently  visible  in 
London,  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
two  nations.  Adams  holds  a  high  place  in  the  history  of 
our  national  flag.  During  his  administration,  "Old  Glory" 
was  first  mirrored  in  the  waters  of  Japan.  His  administra- 
tion was  the  first  under  the  flag  of  seventeen  stars  and  fif- 
teen stripes,  when  the  capital  was  in  Philadelphia.  The 
transfer  of  the  political  contests  and  policies  of  Europe  to 
America,  with  the  rise  of  pro-French  or  pro-British  parties, 
made  the  chief  task  of  the  American  people  and  government 
the  guardianship  and  consolidation  of  their  own  interests. 
Adams  helped  to  make  the  stars  and  stripes  the  symbol  of 
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real  nationality.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  his 
time  who  has  left  us  anything  written  about  the  flag. 

During  Jefferson's  administration,  when  the  capital  was 
in  Washington,  then  a  city  of  stumps  and  surveyors'  pegs, 
and  while  the  capitol  was  still  in  the  woods,  a  new  peril 
loomed  before  the  nation.  France  had  acquired  from  Spain 
her  territory  west  and  south  of  us,  so  that  we  had  one  more 
nation  on  our  frontiers.  What  kind  of  a  neighbor  would 
France  prove  to  be?  With  Great  Britain  in  the  north,  the 
United  States,  still  in  her  childhood,  was  hemmed  in  between 
two  of  the  most  powerful  European  nations.  These  were 
then  at  war  with  each  other  and  all  too  ready  to  transfer 
their  quarrels  and  hostile  measures  to  American  soil,  in 
defiance  of  our  weak  neutrality,  thus  causing  new  peril  to 
the  young  nation.    Not  yet  had  our  flag  won  marked  respect. 

Happily  the  problem,  which  threatened  so  much  evil,  was 
partly  solved,  in  1803,  by  the  purchase  of  the  territory  and 
claims  of  France  for  $15,000,000.  Two  intrepid  explorers, 
sent  overland  by  President  Jefferson,  carried  the  stars  and 
stripes  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  Columbia  River 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  area  under  the  national  colors 
now  stretched  from  ocean  to  ocean — "from  eastern  rock  to 
sunset  wave".  The  ceremonies  in  New  Orleans,  at  the 
raising  of  the  stars  and  stripes  in  what  is  now  Jackson 
Square,  were  very  impressive.  During  Jefferson's  two 
terms,  only  one  star  was  added  to  the  flag's  constellation, 
that  of  Ohio,  in  1802. 

James  Madison,  like  Washington  and  Jefferson,  served 
two  terms,  during  which  the  blue  field  received  three  stars. 
The  admission  of  these  states  bordering  on  rivers,  two  on 
the  Mississippi  and  one  on  the  Ohio,  showed  how  emigra- 
tion westward  .was  increasing  rapidly,  internal  commerce 
and  fresh  water  navigation  were  developing  and  the  nation 
was  winning  control  of  its  waterways.     When  the  war  of 
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1812  broke  out,  these  western  freemen  believed  that  it  would 
develop  and  consolidate  the  union. 

In  the  last  analysis  of  causes  and  occasions,  the  decision, 
in  1812,  to  fight  the  world's  greatest  naval  power,  turned 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
had  any  meaning,  which  the  great  belligerents  in  Europe 
were  bound  to  respect.  Yet  the  sequel  proved  that  "Mr. 
Madison's  War",  as  his  opponents  called  it — which  from  the 
point  of  view  of  military  service  and  governmental  eco- 
nomics was  at  home  foolishly  conducted — struck  more  flags 
from  the  mightiest  of  navies  than  had  ever  been  done  by  the 
Great  Powers  even  with  their  powerful  fleets.  It  vindicated 
the  nation's  honor  and  made  the  stars  and  stripes  honored 
everywhere.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Ghent,  in  1814,  Great 
Britain  acted  with  magnanimity  Jealousy  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  United  States  seemed  to  have  passed  away. 
The  sinister  words  of  Napoleon,  at  his  sale  of  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States,  savoring  of  exultant  malediction  against 
England,  had,  despite  the  war,  been  nullified ;  and  a  century 
of  peace  and  increasing  mutual  respect  and  friendship  was 
thus  auspiciously  begun. 

Under  James  Monroe,  whose  administration  was  a  double 
one,  from  1817  to  1825,  four  stars  were  added  to  the  flag — 
Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine  and  Missouri.  The  four  points  of 
the  compass  seemed  to  do  homage  to  the  stars  and  stripes. 
During  his  terms,  the  fifteen-striped  national  flag  resumed, 
in  regard  to  the  stripes,  at  least,  its  original  form,  as  in  1776. 

The  example  of  the  United  States  stimulated  the  people, 
in  both  the  North  and  South  American  provinces,  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  monarchy  and  become  self-govern- 
ing. Instead  of  one  flag,  that  of  old  Spain,  there  was  now, 
in  the  New  World,  a  museum  of  new  national  standards. 
These  were  mostly  tri-colors  and  not  always  satisfactory  in 
design  to  those  whose  ideas  were  derived  from  feudal  in- 
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heritances.  The  example  of  the  United  States  was  infec- 
tious also,  for  "the  heraldry  of  the  skies"  had  become  popu- 
lar. Several,  besides  stripes,  made  use  of  stars  also,  as  in 
the  case  of  Chile,  Brazil  and  Venezuela ;  an  example,  later 
followed  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Cuba  and  Panama. 

The  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine — never  yet  ac- 
knowledged by  Germany — meant  the  ultimate  banishment  of 
all  monarchies,  crowns,  and  European  flags  from  the  South 
American  continent,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies ; 
besides  closer  friendship  between  English-speaking  nations 
as  well  as  those  others  having  representative  or  people's 
governments.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  imposed  new  responsi- 
bilities under  the  stars  and  stripes — shall  we  say  for  all 
time ;  or,  at  least,  until  humanity  shall  be  organized  as  a 
nation  of  nations,  and  in  one  family? 

Though  Texas  had  become  part  of  Mexico,  the  American 
emigration  westward  and  southward  was  now  so  great  as  to 
foreshadow  the  birth  of  other  states,  which  should  add  more 
stars  to  the  flag  as  the  population,  now  ten  millions,  in- 
creased. The  steamboat,  a  novel  reality,  was  usually  deco- 
rated with  "Old  Glory"  and  carried  emigrants  westward 
faster  and  more  numerously  than  wagons. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  son  of  the  previous  president,  of  the 
same  family  name,  had  been  partly  educated  at  Leyden,  in 
Holland.  During  his  term  of  office,  no  states  were  admit- 
ted. As  in  the  case  of  his  father's  administration,  from 
1797  to  1801,  the  flag  remained  unaltered  in  its  blue  field, 
from  1821  to  1825 ;  and  indeed  during  fifteen  years,  or  from 
1821  to  1836.  In  this  latter  year  the  stars  and  stripes  were 
carried  overland,   from   Ithaca,   N.  Y.,  beyond   the   Rocky 
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Mountains  to  Oregon,  by  Samuel  Parker  and  Marcus  Whit- 
man. 

Under  such  a  strenuous  personality  as  that  possessed  by 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  during  such  a  period  of  national 
growth,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Americans  at  home,  and 
foreign  peoples  abroad,  saw  much  more  of  the  stars  and 
stripes  than  in  any  previous  era.  Edmund  Roberts,  our 
first  envoy  to  the  governments  in  Asia,  Siam  and  China,  and 
Japan,  carried  the  flag  afar.  In  the  bay  of  Naples,  a 
squadron  of  American  men-of-war  won  bloodless  victory 
over  King  Bomba.  Every  year  our  flag  was  being  seen 
abroad  more  extensively.  To  the  natives  in  Polynesia,  in 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutians,  as  described  from  merchant  ships 
in  the  far  north  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  as  shown  by  the 
Yankee  whalers,  in  their  hunting  and  trading  voyages  and 
from  our  northwest  coasts  to  Hawaiia  and  China,  the  stars 
and  stripes  became  a  familiar  object.  The  Chinese  named 
the  United  States  "The  Country  of  the  Flowery  Flag." 

One  very  wonderful  event  in  flag  history  took  place  dur- 
ing Jackson's  administration,  when  began  the  presence  and 
reign  of  "Old  Glory"  in  the  daily  life  of  the  army — which 
is  popularly  but  wrongly  assumed  to  have  existed  always. 
For  the  first  time,  in  any  branch  of  the  military  service  on 
land,  our  soldiers  were  allowed  to  carry,  and  were  provided 
with,  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  regulations  of  the  War 
Department  show  that  this  privilege  was  given  first  to  the 
artillery,  in  1834. 

Two  stars  representing  Arkansas  and  Michigan  took  their 
place  in  the  field  and  in  each  the  local  celebration  of  arrival 
at  statehood,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  was  very  lively.  On 
Jefiferson's  birthday,  at  a  public  dinner  in  Washington, 
President  Jackson  proposed  a  toast :  "The  Federal  Union : 
It  must  be  preserved,"  and  it  was,  and  has  been,  and  is  to  be. 

Our  seventh  chief  executive,  Martin  Van  Buren,  was  a 
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descendant  of  a  Dutch  settler  in  New  Netherland.  The 
president  himself  could  talk  easily  what  had  been  the  ordi- 
nary speech  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
New  York  during  his  boyhood.  He  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  advancing  democracy  one  step  farther,  by  introduc- 
ing nominating  conventions  for  the  presidency,  in  place  of 
the  old  congressional  caucuses.  No  state  was  admitted  dur- 
ing his  administration,  but  the  flag  did  not  remain  unaltered, 
for  the  star  of  Michigan,  already  welcomed  by  Jackson, 
entered  the  constellation  on  July  5,  1837. 

The  republican  leaven  was  working,  not  only  in  Spanish 
but  in  British  America,  where  some  of  the  French  natives 
rose  in  rebellion  and  tried  to  set  up  a  republic.  They  made 
use  of  American  territory  on  the  Niagara  river  in  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.,  to  secure  their  independence. 

On  December  29,  1837,  a  party  of  armed  men  from  Can- 
ada fired  on  and  boarded  the  American  steamer  "Caroline" 
and  captured  her  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes — a  trophy  long 
displayed  in  London.  Indignation  meetings  were  held 
along  the  American  northern  border  and  many  clamored  for 
war.  Millard  Fillmore,  then  in  Congress,  urged  defense  of 
our  northern  frontier,  and  acted  as  the  most  reasonable  man 
of  all,  in  deprecating  incendiary  speeches.  He  declared  that 
"the  best  way  of  avoiding  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  is  to 
show  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet  her ;  because,  reasonable 
preparations  for  defense  are  better  than  gasconading".  His 
idea  was  action,  rather  than  oratory,  and  readiness  for  de- 
fense, rather  than  noisy  talk.  He  revived  Washington's 
forgotten  maxim,  "In  time  of  peace,  prepare  for  war." 

The  upshot  of  this  excitement  was  that  the  stars  and 
stripes  now  for  the  first  time  floated  over  an  iron  ship.  This 
vessel  displayed  our  flag  permanently  on  the  lakes,  and  as  a 
messenger  of  peace,  guarded  the  neutrality  of  our  country 
against  irresponsible  war-makers,  whether  Mormons,  Con- 
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federates,  Fenians,  Canadians,  or  other  violators  of  the 
frontier ;  and  this  she  actually  did  for  over  seventy  years. 
She  carried  one  gun  for  salutes  and  was  called,  at  first,  the 
"'Michigan",  after  the  new  state  and  star.  When  that  august 
name  was  wanted,  in  our  own  century,  for  a  steel  battleship, 
she  was  named  the  Wolverine.  By  the  energy  of  her  com- 
manders, she  kept  inviolate  that  peace  frontier,  which  ever 
serves  as  an  object  lesson  to  humanity  and  is  an  eloquent 
sermon  to  the  world.  By  officers  on  board  the  Wolverine, 
much  scientific  work  was  done  and  several  problems  in  naval 
science  were  solved. 

Much  of  the  area  of  the  future  United  States  was  still 
undiscovered  country.  Yet  while  our  government  was 
gradually  becoming  acquainted  with  the  boundaries,  re- 
sources and  interior  conditions  of  the  nation's  vast  area,  the 
feeling  of  unity  and  of  fresh  responsibilities  arising  out  of 
the  vista,  opening  before  the  national  consciousness,  deep- 
ened. The  sign  was  given  in  literature  and  by  a  woman 
Hitherto,  there  had  been  poetical  monographs,  state  papers, 
and  histories  of  the  separate  states,  but  none  of  the  nation. 
It  was  a  woman,  Emma  Willard,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
American  educators,  who,  in  1828,  gave  us  the  first  "His- 
tory of  the  United  States". 

There  is  always  a  "first  time"  in  everyone's  experience, 
whether  of  a  man  or  a  nation.  The  initial  half-masting  of 
the  flag  above  the  White  House  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1841,  when  President  William  Henry  Harrison  had 
been  within  its  walls  but  a  month.  On  the  seventh,  the  stars 
and  stripes  in  the  White  House  covered  the  coffin  of  a  presi- 
dent, and  the  American  people  had  their  first,  but  not  their 
last,  pageant  of  death  and  display  of  sorrow  for  the  nation's 
head.  Five  more  chief  servants  of  the  nation  were  to  die  in 
harness,  before  1924. 
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Under  John  Tyler's  administration,  the  danger  of  war 
over  the  Oregon  boundary  was  averted  by  creative  states- 
manship. British  diplomacy  had  seemed  to  work  for  the 
possession  of  that  portion  of  the  continent  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Yet  under  the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty,  to  every 
detail  of  which  President  Tyler  gave  his  closest  attention, 
the  Maine  boundary  was  settled,  the  Oregon  question  tem- 
porarily disposed  of,  an  extradition  agreement  decided  on — 
which  makes  the  world  a  harder  place  for  thieves  and  mur- 
derers— and  the  practice  of  searching  our  ships  was 
formally  renounced.  President  Tyler  applied  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  Hawaii,  as  part  of  the  American  continent,  and 
thus,  in  being  the  first  president  to  reach  out  to  these  islands 
the  protecting  arm  of  this  government,  led  the  way  to  their 
ultimate  acquisition,  under  President  McKinley. 

President  Tyler  sent  John  C.  Fremont  to  discover  the 
best  path  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Oregon — whence  the 
name  of  the  later  candidate  for  the  presidency,  "The  Path- 
finder of  the  Rockies".  He  followed  mainly  in  the  wake  of 
Whitman  and  Parker.  It  was  not  the  stars  and  stripes, 
however,  that  Fremont  planted  on  the  peaks  of  the  great 
divide,  but  a  flag  of  twenty-six  stars,  thirteen  above  and 
thirteen  below  the  eagle,  in  one  talon  of  which  were  the 
arrows,  and  in  the  other  the  calumet,  or  Indian  pipe  of 
peace. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Congress  very  appropriately  reared 
a  handsome  monument  over  Tyler's  grave  at  Richmond.  In 
one  sense,  this  is  "the  most  impressive  and  significant  of  all 
memorial  structures  in  the  United  States,  for  it  is  the  first 
in  which  the  North  and  South  have  freely  joined  and  it 
stands  to  the  world  as  the  sign  and  pledge  of  a  reunited 
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country,  and  a  testimony  that  the  passions  of  the  past  have 
perished." 

Under  James  K.  Polk  (1845-1849),  the  Lone  Star  Repub- 
lic of  Texas,  flying  its  sixth  flag,  became  one  of  the  states  of 
the  Union.  There  were  now  twenty-six  stars  in  the  con- 
stellation, "Old  Glory",  for  the  first  time,  became  part  of 
the  soldier's  daily  life.  Each  of  the  regiments  of  infantry 
was  permitted  to  carry,  and  was  furnished  with  the  stars 
and  stripes  as  one,  and  in  time  the  only  one,  of  its  standards. 
It  was  like  a  sun-burst  upon  the  army,  to  have  this  mass  of 
color,  amid  the  sheen  of  its  bayonets. 

In  the  two  former  wars,  Congress  had  relied  on  the 
States  for  militia.  In  1846  Congress  made  appeal  to  the 
people,  and  the  troops  sent  into  Mexico  were  organized  and 
supplied  by  the  national  legislature ;  a  measure  which  se- 
cured unity,  promptness,  economy,  and  victory.  The  disas- 
ters of  the  Continentals  and  the  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812 
were  so  far  avoided,  that  the  campaigns  in  Mexico  were 
unmarred  by  a  single  defeat.  It  was  with  fewer  than  six 
thousand  effective  men  that  General  Scott — after  the  heavy 
guns  of  the  navy  had  reduced  Vera  Cruz — was  able  to  win 
victory  after  victory  on  the  mountain  path  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  under  the  stripes  and  stars,  to  make  triumphant 
entry.  This  was  the  first  war  in  which  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  borne  by  the  military  in  the  open  field ;  the  first  army 
of  volunteers,  as  distinguished  from  militia ;  and  the  first, 
also,  in  which  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  had 
made  a  campaign  notable  as  an  uninterrupted  series  of  vic- 
tories. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

The  Presidents  and  the  Flag  (2) 

AFTER  peace  with  Mexico,  the  expansion  of  the  nation, 
westward  of  the  Mississippi  and  towards  the  Pacific, 
proceeded  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  domain  over  which 
the  flag  waved,  having  been  increased  by  nearly  two  million 
miles  of  territory,  that  part  of  the  United  States  which  we 
now  call  "Continental",  as  distinguished  from  Alaska  and 
the  islands,  became  in  area  very  much  what  it  is  today. 

Every  one  of  our  wars  has  produced  a  military  president. 
In  old  Europe,  military  servants  could  not  be  chief  magis- 
trates ;  but  America  rewards  her  "available"  heroes.  Gen- 
eral Zachary  Taylor  was  called  from  the  saddle  to  the 
presidential  chair.  He  found  that  the  new  dangers,  from 
office-seekers  to  an  office-giver,  were  much  more  prolific  of 
risks  to  life  and  certainly  to  health  and  reputation,  than 
those  met  with  in  camp  and  field.  He  promptly  succumbed 
to  the  strain,  dying  July  9th,  1851. 

Millard  Fillmore,  one  of  the  least  conspicuous,  worst 
treated,  least  known  about,  but  most  useful  and  constructive 
of  our  constructive*  statemen,  entered  upon  the  office,  for 
which  he  was  richly  fitted  by  long  experience  in  civil  life. 
The  burden  of  his  task  was  in  helping  to  release  and  direct 
the  amazing  energies  of  the  American  people,  and  in  organ- 
izing the  new  western  territory,  over  which  the  flag  now 
floated,  both  as  a  "symbol  of  light  and  law"  and  a  promoter 
of  statehood.  Within  a  generation  or  two,  this  new  region 
furnished  a  dozen  stars  to  the  flag  and  commonwealths  that 
were  to  attempt  new  experiments  in  civic  craftsmanship.  No 
president  of  the  United  States,  before  or  since,  has  excelled 

*  Millard  Fillmore,  Constructive  Statesman.     Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1916. 
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the  record  of  Fillmore  in  making  "Old  Glory"  more  widely 
known  as  a  symbol  of  peace  in  all  the  earth. 

During  his  administration  there  was  an  expansion  of 
American  naval  activities,  chiefly  of  a  peaceful  sort,  exceed- 
ing anything  known  before  in  our  nation's  history.  The 
value  of  the  navy  as  a  peacemaker,  and  the  extension  of 
commerce  and  civilization,  was  superbly  illustrated.  No 
American  statesman  upheld  more  strenuously  the  principles 
for  which  the  stars  and  stripes  stood,  realized  more  clearly 
their  meaning,  or  illustrated  more  fittingly  the  realities  be- 
hind the  national  symbol  than  Millard  Fillmore. 

In  this  time  of  beginning  of  World's  Fairs,  our  flag  was 
conspicuous.  Nevertheless,  in  Europe,  even  with  a  thou- 
sand tons  of  American  products  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in 
London,  the  United  States  scarcely  lived  up  to  her  opportu- 
nity, not  filling  half  the  space  allotted  to  her.  Yet  there 
were  noble  lines  in  Punch  to  Brother  Jonathan,  forecasting 
that  alliance  of  hearts  and  hands  against  "soldier-ridden 
Christendom",  where  "the  sceptre  was  the  sword",  which,  in 
1917,  became  reality.  Then  the  stars  and  stripes  were 
twined  in  brotherhood  with  the  Union  Jack,  against  military 
barbarism. 

"The  Union"  and  "the  Nation"  are  now  more  than  names. 
The  "United  States"  is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  but  stands  for 
an  indestructible  reality,  of  which  the  flag  is  the  symbol.  Of 
all  our  presidents,  none  held  to  this  idea  more  clearly,  or 
more  consistently,  than  Fillmore.  He  was  the  terror  also 
of  all  who  would  degrade  the  flag,  especially  of  filibustered, 
and  of  sectionalists,  whether  in  the  North  or  the  South. 
Such  a  man  was  urgently  needed,  for  during  this  era  the 
most  flagrant  abuse  of  the  flag  by  those  who,  in  the  name 
"of  the  God-given  rights  of  the  white  man",  and  for  the 
unlawful  expansion  of  cotton  production  and  extension  of 
African  slavery,  were  marauders  on  the  soil  of  nations,  with 
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which  we  were  at  peace.  At  this  time,  also,  when  political 
agitation  over  slavery  was  greatest  and  sectional  passions  at 
white  heat,  the  most  hateful  things  were  uttered  in  insult  to 
the  flag — in  rhyme  and  prose — which  their  authors  and 
their  friends  have  been  glad  to  have  fall  into  oblivion. 

Never  before  had  so  large  a  navy  gathered  under  the 
stars  and  stripes,  nor  had  we  in  our  previous  history  so 
great  a  merchant  marine,  or  so  many  sailors,  as  in  Fillmore's 
time.  Our  flag  was  in  all  waters.  In  this  era  of  the  explor- 
ing expeditions  and  the  expansion  of  our  peaceful  sea 
power,  the  navy  was  nobly  employed  in  enterprises,  which 
made  the  stars  and  stripes  known  in  many  regions  of  the 
earth,  where  our  flag  had  never  been  seen  before.  Its  activi- 
ties were  crowned  by  the  Japan  Expedition.  This  was  a 
peaceful  armada  commanded  by  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry,  but  of  which  the  real  and  efficient  author  was  Millard 
Fillmore.  With  consummate  tact,  Perry  succeeded  in  win- 
ning, into  the  world's  brotherhood  and  market-place,  a 
proud-spirited  people,  of  indomitable  energies  and  rich  in 
unsuspected  reserves  of  power.  No  event,  since  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  has  had  such  an  influence  upon 
the  world  at  large,  and  especially  upon  the  greatest  of  the 
continents ;  for  Fillmore's  policy  with  Japan,  "the  rudder  of 
Asia",  dictated  the  future  both  of  the  nations  of  Asia  and  of 
America  in  the  Far  East.  On  the  visit  of  the  American 
steel  fleet,  under  Roosevelt,  a  generation  later,  a  living  flag 
of  stars  and  stripes,  was  made  up  of  Japanese  children  from 
the  public  schools,  who  sang,  in  English,  "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner". 

The  whole  public  life  of  Millard  Fillmore,  whom  future 
generations  will  honor  more,  as  they  understand  better  the 
man  and  his  work,  was  against  sectionalism,  or  fractional  or 
hyphenated  nationality.  With  the  idea  of  making  the  stars 
and  stripes  the  real,  full  symbol  of  a  united  nation,  he  strove 
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most  earnestly  to  prevent  either  the  degradation  of  the  flag 
at  home,  or  its  dishonor  abroad — whether  by  private  filibus- 
ers,  fire-eaters,  sectionalists,  or  promoters  of  "big  business", 
that  meant  colossal  villainy.  His  record  as  a  cultivator  of 
brotherhood  among  nations  stands  unexcelled  in  American 
history.  In  Europe,  he  was  the  first  visiting  ex-president  to 
be  received  with  full  public  and  state  honors,  equal  to  those 
accorded  to  sovereigns.  His  reception  set  the  precedent  for 
later  occasions  of  like  nature. 

In  his  administration,  unique,  as  being  for  the  first  time 
known  or  witnessed  in  the  White  House,  was  the  incident 
of  father  and  son  standing  together  in  mutual  affection 
under  the  flag.  Millard  Fillmore's  cradle  had  been  a  sap 
trough,  in  the  maple  forests  of  central  New  York,  and  his 
home  a  log  cabin ;  nor  did  Lincoln's  boyhood  any  better 
illustrate  life  on  the  frontier.  During  his  lifetime,  Millard 
Fillmore,  who  died  in  1874,  had  seen  twenty-one  stars  take 
their  places  in  the  Union  constellation. 

General  Franklin  Pierce,  our  fourteenth  president,  had 
marched  under  the  stars  and  stripes  into  the  Aztec  capital. 
In  the  band  room  of  the  Marine  Barracks  in  Washington,  is 
the  fragment  of  a  flag  marked  with  the  legend,  "From  Tri- 
poli to  Montezuma." 

Slavery,  which  meant  national  disintegration,  was  now 
increasing  and  becoming  an  organized  power,  that  was  to 
lift  the  first  flag  ever  raised  by  Americans  in  hostility  to  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

Under  James  Buchanan,  the  nation's  flag  blossomed  with 
two  new  stars,  representing  Minnesota  and  Oregon.  Kansas 
was  admitted  on  January  29.  When  her  star,  of  July  4, 
1861,  shone  in  the  constellation,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  presi- 
dent and  the  war  between  the  states  had  begun.  On  this 
date,  the  Union  armies  carried  a  flag  of  thirty-four  stars ; 
but  when  victory,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  had  crowned  the 
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hosts  fighting  to  preserve  the  Union,  there  were  thirty-five 
witnesses  on  the  blue  field,  that  now  sparkled  with  new  lus- 
tre.    West  Virginia  had  "seceded  from  secession". 

For  the  first  time  in  the  nation's  history,  a  president, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  chosen  to  the  office  by  a  sectional 
vote — that  of  the  northern  half  of  the  country — yet  legally, 
and  by  a  majority  not  to  be  challenged.  It  was  the  author's 
privilege  to  see  the  president-elect,  in  February,  1861,  hoist 
the  stars  and  stripes  to  the  staff  in  front  of  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  and  also  to  look  upon  the  same  city's 
thousand  flags  at  half  mast  in  1865. 

A  small  minority  of  slave  holders,  who  lured  eleven  states 
to  leave  the  great  sisterhood,  reared  a  flag  which,  in  a  sense, 
reverted  to  feudalism,  though  it  borrowed  its  chief  features 
from  "Old  Glory".  It  enclosed  the  stars  between  two 
crossed  bars  which  took  the  place  of  parallel  stripes.  Under 
this  symbol,  thousands  of  brave,  unselfish  men  died,  leaving, 
even  in  the  gloom  of  defeat,  inspiring  examples  of  sacrifice 
and  valor.  In  the  "brothers'  war"  of  1861-65,  every  one  of 
the  previous  experiences  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  in  testing 
federal  government,  that  is,  the  assertion  of  state  right 
against  national  supremacy,  of  secession  and  of  coercion, 
and  of  the  triumphant  vindication  of  the  idea  that  the  nation 
is  greater  than  its  component  parts,  was  repeated  on  Ameri- 
can soil. 

In  the  four  years  following,  over  two  million  men  enlisted 
to  make  the  stars  and  stripes  signify  afresh  what  to  them 
these  had  always  meant.  The  process  of  transformation, 
from  a  half-free  and  half-slave  holding,  divided  house,  into 
the  home  of  liberty  for  all,  and  from  "a  huddle  of  sover- 
eignties" into  a  nation  supreme,  was  completed ;  but  over 
the  graves  of  half  a  million  brothers.  Alas  that  this  had  to 
be  done  by  descendants  of  the  same  ancestors  slaying  each 
other,  or  whose  lives  by  disease  were  prematurely  ended! 
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Yet  by  it  twelve  million  white  men  in  the  South  were  eman- 
cipated from  delusion. 

The  war  was  begun  to  preserve  the  Union,  to  prove  that 
we  were  a  nation,  and  that  "the  people  of  the  United  States 
formed  the  Constitution  and  the  Government."  The  war 
discredited  the  notion  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole,  or 
that  the  binding  power  of  a  legal  clamp  exceeds  that  of  the 
bond  of  a  living  organism.  Life  was  demonstrated  to  be 
even  greater  than  logic,  and  the  throbbing  body  more  than 
its  raiment.  Victory  for  the  Union  proved  to  be  a  prophecy 
of  the  larger  truth,  demonstrated  in  1918,  that  the  world 
cannot  exist  as  one  half  free  and  one  half  slave,  or  one  half 
in  democracy  and  one  half  in  autocracy. 

West  Virginia,  the  "West  Sylvania"  of  pre-Revolution- 
ary  days,  "seceded  from  secession",  became  a  sovereign 
state,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Its  seal  bears  the 
motto,  "Montani  semper  liberi"  (The  mountains  are  always 
free). 

The  doctrines  of  Barneveldt  in  Holland  and  Calhoun  in 
America  had  been  exploded  forever.  Yet  under  the  new 
vindication  of  the  Union,  while  the  powers  of  the  central 
government  had  increased,  the  rights  of  the  states  were 
more  firmly  founded  than  ever.  It  was  demonstrated  that 
no  state  or  section  could  dominate  over  the  others,  and  that 
only  the  nation  could  be  supreme.  "We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States",  are  ever  more  than  a  state,  or  a  minority  of 
states.  The  flag  of  the  stars  and  stripes  is  the  emblem  of  a 
union  of  states,  forming  not  a  league,  but  a  nation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Lincoln,  and  brought  to  triumph 
through  the  wisdom  and  masterful  abilities  of  this  Heaven- 
sent man,  the  nation  entered,  after  its  "new  birth  of  free- 
dom" upon  a  larger  and  a  more  glorious  life. 

Matching  Lincoln  in  purity  of  life,  in  self-abnegation  and 
devotion  to  the  people  whom  he  loved,  and  for  whom  he 
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would  have  been  glad  to  die,  was  Robert  E.  Lee,  leader  of 
the  Confederate  armies.  From  childhood,  the  doctrine  was 
inculcated  in  him,  and  the  sons  of  the  South,  that,  for  a 
southerner,  his  allegiance  was  first  to  his  state  as  supreme. 
At  West  Point,  the  right  of  secession  had  been  taught  by  his 
professors,  and  the  first  motion  in  Congress  looking  to  seces- 
sion was  by  a  New  England  delegate.  Lee  outlived  his 
error  and  gave  an  inspiring  example  to  his  brave  followers. 
His  spotless  character  was  as  a  steady  light  of  unselfish 
devotion.  His  military  genius,  of  the  highest  order,  has 
been  freely  acknowledged  by  friends  and  foes  in  many 
lands.  The  placing  of  his  effigy  in  bronze  as  a  son  of  Vir- 
ginia, first  in  the  Hall  of  Statuary  in  the  capitol  and  then  in 
equestrian  form  at  Gettysburg,  a  statue  unveiled  in  June, 
1917,  form  bright  landmarks  in  the  history  of  a  people  now 
united  in  the  truths  and  the  facts,  of  which  the  stars  and 
stripes  form  the  unchanging  and  radiant  symbol.  In  ethical 
grandeur  and  true  Americanism,  Lee's  proclamation  safe- 
guarding the  purity  of  womanhood  during  his  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania — perhaps  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
matches  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  oration.  No  braver  man  ever 
trod  the  earth.  His  name,  face  and  record  were  summons 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  southern  young  men  to  follow  the 
flag  in  the  world  war. 

In  both  north  and  south,  the  real  spirit  of  the  normal 
American  is  that  of  devoutness,  nor  is  his  faith  vain.  "Nor 
name,  nor  form,  nor  ritual  word"  now  divides  brothers,  the 
sons  of  a  common  inheritance,  who  mean  and  feel  all  they 
say,  when  they  utter,  with  bowed  heads,  DEO  VINDIC6, 
and  NISI  DOMINUS  FRUSTRA.  In  every  one  of  the 
inaugurals  of  the  presidents,  some  reference,  often  an  appeal 
or  invocation  to  Almighty  God,  has  been  made.  "The  United 
States  furnishes  the  first  example  in  history  of  government 
deliberately  depriving  itself  of  all  legislative  control  over 
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religion:  ....  it  was  an  act  of  wisdom  and  justice  rather 
than  self-denial." 

The  nation  safeguarded  pure  religion  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  prohibits  Congress  making 
any  "law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof".  Christianity  has  always 
been  best  illustrated  by  the  men  who  believe  in  freedom  of 
conscience.  The  seven-striped  flag  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
sheltered  all  creeds,  but  no  greater  liberty  of  religion  ever 
exceeded  that  which  has  flourished  under  "Old  Glory". 

Lincoln  fell,  but  no  assassin  could  stay  the  march  of  free- 
dom. The  principles  of  democracy  were  again  vindicated, 
-when  another  son  of  the  nation,  sprung  from  poverty, 
reached  the  presidential  chair.  He  welcomed  two  new  stars, 
Nevada  and  Nebraska,  as  they  took  their  places  in  the  field, 
according  to  the  prescribed  rule,  on  Independence  Day,  July 
4th.  Andrew  Johnson,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  arose  out  of 
that  superb  reservoir  of  humanity  in  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tion  region,  in  the  everlasting  hills.  Nowhere,  more  than 
among  the  southern  highlanders,  is  the  belief  cherished  that 
the  very  first  line  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  gov- 
erns the  entire  instrument,  and  that  "we  the  people  of  the 
United  States"  is  ever  greater  than  any  one  state  or  group 
of  them. 

The  first  citizen  of  the  nation,  and  leader  of  the  trium- 
phant Union  armies,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  was  called  to  the 
presidency  to  serve  during  two  terms,  from  1869  to  1877. 

To  Grant  belongs  the  credit  of  honorable  settlement  of 
the  Alabama  claims  by  arbitration  with  Great  Britain.  The 
arbitrators,  selected  from  five  countries,  awarded  the  United 
States  $15,000,000  in  gross,  as  damages.  This  victory,  not 
of  one  country  over  another,  but  of  law  and  justice,  was 
morally  grander  than  a  bloody  triumph.  The  best  men  in 
both  countries  rejoiced  over  it.     "Let  us  have  peace"  was 
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Grant's  motto,  for  he  hated  war  and  military  pageantry, 
being  a  soldier  only  from  a  stern  sense  of  duty  and  patriot- 
ism. Grant  was  the  "first  president  of  the  [all]  free  repub- 
lic", and  the  first  also  to  travel  in  Asia  and  go  around  the 
world. 

It  amused  and  pleased  an  American — the  first  to  live  in 
the  far  interior  of  Japan,  as  a  pioneer  educator,  introducing 
the  American  school  system — and  who  had  with  permission, 
gladly  given  by  the  local  authorities,  unfurled  the  first 
American  flag  seen  in  interior  Japan,  to  read  on  March  4, 
1871,  in  the  letter  of  greeting  and  welcome  from  the  daimio, 
or  feudal  lord,  in  his  first  audience,  this  sentence : 

"It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  in  good  health." 

When,  later,  on  Princeton  campus  in  1875,  the  American 
educator  told  this  incident  to  President  Grant,  then  in  citi- 
zen's plain  dress,  and  under  a  white  beaver  hat,  the  mighty 
man  seemed  to  be  much  amused. 

The  election  of  1876,  our  centennial  year,  following  pa- 
triotic celebrations  all  over  the  country,  when  Colorado 
added  a  star  to  the  flag,  was  a  disputed  one.  The  resources 
of  American  statesmanship,  however,  solved  the  problem, 
and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  took  the  presidential 
chair.  He  at  once  ordered  the  federal  troops  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  southern  states.  Then  the  stars  and  stripes, 
long  under  popular  eclipse  in  the  South,  began  to  be  seen 
oftener,  and  in  time  were  hoisted,  even  over  the  homes  for 
Confederate  veterans  and  by  them,  notably  on  April  2,  1917. 
Kaiser  William  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  uni- 
fiers of  the  American  people. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  presidents  of  the  United  States  who, 
before  the  year  1917,  filled  the  chair  of  chief  executive,  at 
least  nine  had  served  in  the  army  and  some  in  conspicuous 
war  service.     Several  of  the  non-elected  candidates  bore  the 
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same  record.  General  James  A.  Garfield,  chosen  in  1880, 
was  a  scholar,  educator,  man  of  letters  and  soldier.  He  was 
the  second  of  three  presidents  to  die  at  the  hands  of  an  assas- 
sin. His  marytr  death  hastened  civil  service  reform — some- 
thing in  which  Great  Britain  had  anticipated  us  for  a  gen- 
eration or  two,  and  China  by  a  thousand  years. 


CHAPTER  XX 

The  Presidents  and  the  Flag  (3) 

OUR  twenty-first  president,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  suddenly 
called,  as  were  Tyler,  Fillmore,  Johnson,  Roosevelt 
and  Coolidge,  to  the  high  task  of  guiding  a  nation,  filled  out 
most  acceptably  his  term,  disappointing  those  who  predicted 
evil  of  him  and  to  the  nation.  None  more  than  he  believed 
and  labored  for  the  ultimate  union  and  reconciliation  of  the 
Orient  and  Occident.  Spectacular  or  dramatic  perform- 
ances, while  in  the  presidential  chair,  were  not  to  his  taste, 
but  in  all  his  official  acts  and  private  life,  as  chief  magis- 
trate, he  incarnated  the  permanent  message  of  the  stars  and 
stripes. 

Grover  Cleveland,  the  fourth  president  chosen  from  the 
Empire  State,  and  who  had,  like  Millard  Fillmore,  been 
called  into  public  service  from  a  lawyer's  office,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. — the  same  in  which  both  practiced  their  profession — 
became  president  in  1885.  He  served  two  terms,  being  re- 
elected in  1893. 

The  soundness  of  American  and  English  ancestry  and 
eugenics  was  notably  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Adams 
and  the  Harrison  families.  Our  twenty-third  president, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  besides  being  the  grandson  of  a  prede- 
cessor in  the  presidential  chair,  came  of  a  long  line  of  illus- 
trious ancestors,  whose  names  are  as  shining  landmarks  in 
the  story  of  freedom,  in  both  America  and  the  British  Isles. 
During  his  term  no  fewer  than  six  stars  joined  the  constella- 
tion. Washington,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Idaho  and  Wyoming  were  all  carved  out  of  the  great  North- 
west, which  had  come  to  us  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

In  the  fields  of  diplomacy  and  foreign  affairs,  advance 
was  made  also  in  national  morality.     The  Bering  Sea  had 
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been  declared  at  Washington  as  closed  to  foreign  seal  hunt- 
ers. Armed  vessels,  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  had  seized 
British  and  other  ships  fishing  there.  On  the  demand  from 
London  for  justice,  an  arbitration  tribunal  was  established 
in  Paris  and  the  award  of  $5,000,000  damages  was  made 
against  the  United  States,  which  was  promptly  paid.  In- 
creasingly before  the  world,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  seen 
and  understood  to  stand  for  high  ideals  in  civilization,  more 
for  arbitration  and  less  for  war,  which  is  the  inheritance 
from  unsubdued  barbarism,  and  is  kept  alive  in  every  coun- 
try so  largely  by  interested  persons,  especially  those  in  the 
great  landholding  or  money-controlling  classes. 

In  Hawaii,  a  revolution,  engineered  by  the  better  elements 
in  the  islands,  had  overturned  the  horribly  corrupt  and  inde- 
cent native  government.  At  the  request  to  and  of,  the 
American  minister  and  veteran  diplomatist,  John  L.  Stevens, 
to  protect  American  life  and  property,  a  party  of  marines 
from  the  U.  S.  cruiser  Boston  was  landed  in  Honolulu.  Ulti- 
mately the  Hawaiian  republic  was  proclaimed  July  4,  1894, 
and  later  the  archipelago  became  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  dying  words  of  the  diplomatist  were  those  of  rapture : 
"Stevens  hoisted  the  American  flag." 

President  Cleveland,  who  began  his  second  term  March  4, 
1893,  met  squarely  the  problem  of  anarchy  in  Chicago.  He 
called  out  the  regular  army,  by  which  order  was  soon  re- 
stored. One  minor  incident  of  this  episode  was  the  desire 
of  a  private  soldier  to  take  off  his  uniform  and  fight  a  cow- 
ardly ruffian,  who  thought  himself  safe  in  calling  abusive 
names.  Asking  permission  of  his  superior  officer,  to  gratify 
his  personal  desire  to  inflict  punishment,  the  soldier  was 
kindly,  firmly  and  nobly  refused.  Never  was  loyalty  to  the 
flag  more  superbly  shown  than  in  the  patriotism  of  the  obe- 
dient private.  "An  angel  of  death  it  shall  be  to  its  foes", 
but  never  shall  the  stars  and  stripes  be  degraded  into  being 
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the  umpire  of  a  prize  fight,  arranged  for  money  or  individ- 
ual fame,  a  patron  of  private  animosity,  or  a  promoter  of 
scrimmages,  such  as  belong  to  the  prize  ring  or  the  barroom. 
It  is  this  highest  ideal  of  discipline  that  enables  a  soldier, 
with  good  conscience,  to  sink  his  own  personality  in  loyalty 
to  his  flag  and  country,  by  obeying  to  the  letter  every  order 
given  him  by  an  authority  higher  than  his  own.  Over  pri- 
vate war  may  the  national  flag  never  float ! 

It  was  episodes  like  this  at  Chicago  that  had  the  good 
effect  of  helping  to  unite  as  loyal  patriots  again  and  ready  to 
serve  as  comrades  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  brave 
men  of  the  blue  and  the  grey,  once  in  arms  against  each 
other.  One  of  the  first  of  many  reunions,  soon  after  the 
Civil  War,  was  that  of  the  veterans  of  the  John  A.  Andrew 
Post  of  Boston  and  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Camp  Fire  of  Rich- 
mond. They  marched  in  ranks  together  to  Bunker  Hill  and 
then  sat  down  "like  brothers  tried",  at  the  notable  dinner  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  There,  both  companies  pledged  anew  their 
loyalty  to  the  one  flag,  which  every  state  now  looked  to  as 
more  sacred  than  its  own.  The  mutual  return  of  the  regi- 
mental colors,  captured  in  battle  on  either  side,  helped 
powerfully  to  reunite  the  nation.  In  1913  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  national  comrades, 
once  Confederates  and  Federals,  charged  over  the  same 
ground  to  meet  in  laughter  and  with  hand-shaking  in  mutual 
congratulations. 

Very  pleasing  to  real  patriots,  in  every  section  of  the 
union,  was  the  contemptuous  refusal,  strongly  expressed,  of 
President  Cleveland  to  allow,  personally,  or  officially,  his 
love  of  the  flag  to  be  linked  or  associated  with  love  of  lucre. 
He  despised  the  commercialism  that  sought  to  identify  profit 
in  flag  manufacture  with  patriotism.  He  would  not  have 
money-making  masquerade  under  the  guise  of  patriotism. 
Politics  underwent  a  powerful  cleansing  under  Cleveland. 
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The  nightmare  days  of  reconstruction  in  the  South  were 
over. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  after  many  dramatic  incidents,  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted  to  wave  in  perpetuity  over  the 
two  best  islands  of  the  Samoan  group. 

William  McKinley  of  Ohio,  another  veteran  of  the  civil 
war,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  presidency  with  a  won- 
derful capacity  first  to  penetrate,  and  then  to  crystallize  in  a 
sentence,  the  thoughts  of  many,  and  to  manifest  in  one  act, 
the  will  of  the  whole  people.  At  the  time  Cuba  was  in  tur- 
moil, with  most  of  her  able-bodied  men  in  insurrection  and 
200,000  of  her  people  held  in  ''concentration  camps",  while 
the  Spanish  army  was  waging  a  war  of  suppression,  accord- 
ing to  the  semi-barbarous  methods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Mc- 
Kinley was  faced  with  problems  before  unknown  to  any 
president.  m 

Diplomacy  proving  fruitless,  war  broke  out,  having  its 
field  of  action  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the  two  politi- 
cal systems,  that  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Spain, 
were  put  to  the  test  of  war. 

To  the  stars  and  stripes  flocked  thousands  of  Confederate 
veterans,  happy  in  serving  once  more  under  their  fathers' 
flag.  Many  of  these  marched  to  war  under  their  old  leader, 
General  Joseph  Wheeler.  The  results  on  land  and  sea  were, 
that  the  stars  and  stripes  waved  over  Guam,  the  Philippines, 
and  Porto  Rico,  which  ceased  to  be  Spanish ;  and  over 
Hawaii,  which  now  became  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  In  these  military  and  naval  movements, 
probably  three  hundred  thousand  men  wore  the  United 
States  uniform.  On  deck  and  in  camp,  they  were  in  daily 
sight  of  the  stars  and  stripes  and  witnesses  of  the  ceremo- 
nial honors  paid  the  national  ensign  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 

Under  Spanish  rule,  Cuba  had  been  the  home  of  epidemics 
and  the  yellow  fever  was  a  regular  visitor  to  the  United 
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States.  Now,  "Old  Glory",  which  had  inspired  men  to 
become  self-immolated  martyrs  of  science  for  humanity, 
covered  a  great  campaign  for  the  saving  of  human  life. 
Under  American  surgeons,  Cuba  became  a  sanitarium,  and 
the  flag  a  lifegiver  for  main  land  and  island.  It  was  even 
more  ethically  noble,  that  the  political  word  of  promise  was 
given  and  kept. 

Though  men  in  Europe  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  United 
States  ever  giving  back  Cuba  to  her  own  people,  instead  of 
making  the  island  part  of  her  own  possessions,  the  promises 
given  under  the  stars  and  stripes  were  kept,  and  honorable 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  was  made.  The  Cubans  have  their 
own  government.  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  ours  by  the  for- 
tune of  war,  American  valor  on  ship  and  shore,  with  British 
sympathy,  openly  expressed,  nullified  German  jealousy. 
Herein  was  a  parable.  Autocracy  was  hostile  to  us.  Rep- 
resentative government  was  one  with  us.  Yet  even  Ger- 
many is  now  a  republic. 

The  stars  and  stripes  were  now  to  cover,  not  only  the  new 
enterprises  of  colonization,  but  to  safeguard  the  education 
and  uplift  of  retarded  races.  Besides  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  yards  of  American  bunting,  tons  of  textbooks  of 
primary  grade  and  thousands  of  school  teachers  went  out  to 
our  new  possessions,  east  and  west,  to  instruct  millions  of 
youth  in  public  schools — the  glory  of  America  at  home  and 
abroad.  Twenty  thousand  flags  were  sent  to  Porto  Rico. 
In  this  year  of  hope,  thousands  of  natives  of  both  the  West 
and  of  the  East  Indies  are  in  the  American  army  or  under 
drill.  One  statesman  of  renown  was  prepared  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  by  serving  as  governor  of  the 
Philippines  and  by  presiding  over  a  duly  elected  legislature 
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of  native  delegates,  which  has  become  a  great  school,  pre- 
paratory to  self-government. 

Some  discerned  the  hand  of  Providence  in  this  entrance 
of  the  United  States  as  a  World  Power,  whose  politics  were 
to  be  no  longer  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  "parochial",  but 
were  to  concern  themselves  not  only  with  Asia,  but  with 
humanity  at  large.     The  full  power  of  this  came  in  1917. 

When  China,  the  Central  Empire  of  Asia,  was  in  danger 
of  what  seemed  to  be  disintegration,  at  the  hands  of  greedy 
and  unscrupulous  Powers  in  Europe,  and  even  one  British 
author  had  written  a  book,  entitled  "The  Break-up  of 
China",  our  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  made  formal  pro- 
test to  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia. Only  the  first  named  returned  prompt  and  favorable 
reply. 

The  stars  and  stripes  stood  for  fair  play  to  all,  and  having 
ready  both  a  definite  policy,  and,  because  of  the  nearness  of 
the  Philippines,  a  force  ready  to  carry  it  out,  the  United 
States  stood  leader  in  the  crisis  of  the  Boxer  uprising  in 
China,  which  Occidental  influences,  compelling  too  rapid 
economic  revolution,  had  precipitated. 

Japan  at  once  landed  twenty-one  thousand  of  her  finest 
soldiers,  fully  equipped,  all  graduates  of  the  public  school 
system  which  Americans,  largely  veterans  under  Lincoln, 
had  introduced.  Had  not  the  jealousy  of  the  Russians  and 
other  Europeans  hindered,  these  Japanese  could  have 
quickly  reached  Peking  and  relieved  the  legations  at  once. 
Again  was  our  flag  honored  by  abstinence  from  needless 
bloodshed.  The  United  States  was  at  peace  with  China,  and 
had  never  been  at  war  with  her.  The  situation,  rightly 
understood,  was  this :  a  large  riot,  which  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment was,  temporarily  unable  to  control,  had  broken  out. 
Admiral  Kempff,  in  command  of  the  American  squadron, 
while  giving  ample  protection  to  American  life  and  property 
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under  his  control,  refused  to  prostitute  the  stars  and  stripes 
by  making  war  on  the  Chinese  government.  He  withdrew 
from  the  unnecessary,  unjustifiable,  and  unprovoked  attack 
by  the  Allies  on  the  Pei-ho  forts,  and  the  United  States  was 
saved  a  disgrace. 

Admiral  KempfT's  action  was  one  of  the  noblest  in  Ameri- 
can naval  history.  His  action  paved  the  way  for  the  subse- 
quent brilliant  success  of  our  government  at  the  council 
table  of  the  diplomatists.  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  now 
played  a  still  grander  part.  He  succeeded  in  getting  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  to  favor  the  "open  door  policy",  and 
to  seek  no  territory.  He  proposed,  also,  a  similar  request  to 
Russia  and  France,  which  was  acceded  to. 

After  all  claims,  honest  and  fraudulent,  had  been  consid- 
ered, the  United  States,  having  already  cut  down,  by  one- 
half,  the  total  amount  of  the  indemnity  first  demanded,  fol- 
lowed its  precedent  with  Japan,  in  returning  the  amount  of 
the  unjust  Shimonoseki  indemnity  of  1864.  Our  govern- 
ment remitted  to  China  the  surplus,  amounting  to  $13,000,- 
000,  and  this  money  has  been  used  for  the  education,  under 
the  stars  and  stripes,  of  over  a  thousand  young  Chinese  men 
and  women  in  American  schools  and  colleges. 

On  September  6,  1901,  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  President  McKinley  was  shot  by  an  an- 
archist, whose  murderous  instincts  had  been  stimulated  to 
action  by  some  of  our  newspapers  of  the  baser  sort.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  the  fourth  vice-president  in  succession,  to 
be  summoned  in  a  like  emergency  to  the  office  of  chief  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  fifth  president  from  New  York,  took  the 
oath  of  office.  He  served  seven  years  in  the  presidential 
chair  with  vigor  and  vision. 

The  Hay-Pauncefort  treaty  with  Great  Britain  paved  the 
way  for  the  Panama  Canal,  which  became  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.     The  triumphs  of  engineering,  which 
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made  a  waterway  between  the  oceans  were  unique,  while  the 
Canal  Zone  was  none  the  less  so,  as  a  landmark  of  human 
progress.  Science  had  demonstrated  that  the  white  man 
could  live  in  the  tropics  and  make  his  home  there  healthy 
chiefly  through  the  virtue  that  is  next  to  godliness.  Sur- 
geon General  Gorgas  led  in  the  hygienic  conquest  of  the 
situation,  and  Colonel  George  W.  Goethals  planned  and 
superintended  the  excavation  and  completion  of  the  canal. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  elected  president  in  1904,  grappled 
with  commercial  abuses  and  corruptions,  caused  by  greed 
for  money,  which  had  threatened  to  make  the  American  flag 
seem  to  cover  wrong-doing  in  our  own  country  and  in  others. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  stars  and  stripes  rose  more  and 
more,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  the  symbol  of  justice 
and  progressive  civilization.  Roosevelt's  initiative  and  ear- 
nestness in  the  negotiations,  which  resulted  in  peace  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  are  beyond  all  praise.  In  Asia,  a  public- 
school  army  overcame  the  hordes  of  ignorance.  Again  the 
stars  and  stripes,  as  they  waved  over  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
where  the  Russo-Japanese  peace  conference  was  held,  illus- 
trated the  reality  underlying  President  Arthur's  designation 
of  the  United  States  as  "the  Great  Pacific  Power".  The 
writer's  pupil,  during  three  years  in  Japan,  Baron  Komura 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia. 

Under  President  William  Howard  Taft,  elected  in  1907, 
the  final  form  of  the  flag,  both  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
stars  in  the  constellation,  the  standard  size,  and  the  etiquette 
and  forms  of  honor  proper  to  the  national  symbol,  were 
fixed  upon.  The  forty-eight  stars  are  set  in  six  parallel 
rows  of  eight  each. 

"Old  Glory"  now  covers  a  commonwealth,  in  which  the 
dangers  likely  to  arise  from  untried  theories  of  social  organ- 
ization, are  nullified,  or  their  effects  warded  off  by  the  gov- 
ernment's anticipating  the  people's  needs  and  forging  ahead 
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with  reforms  that  benefit  the  nation.  The  glory  of  freedom, 
when  safeguarded  by  law,  is  that,  in  the  United  States,  theo- 
ries, whether  promising,  or  alleged  to  be  dangerous,  may  be 
tested  by  practice.  Our  citizens  do  not  live  under  and  be- 
tween arbitrary  orders  to  do  things,  or  prohibitions  made  by 
autocratic  rulers  not  to  do  them.  Instead  of  this  cramping 
of  energies,  they  prove,  by  actual  practice  and  experience, 
what  is  good,  bad,  indifferent,  or  best  for  the  body  politic  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  as  ably  fitted  for  the  presidency,  by 
intellect  and  reflection,  and  through  his  studies  of  American 
history  and  politics,  as  was  Webster  or  Calhoun,  while 
amply  qualified  for  executive  duties  by  his  experience  as 
governor,  both  of  a  university  and  a  state,  became  chief 
executive  in  1913.  The  possibility  of  our  flag  being  de- 
graded, to  become  the  symbol  of  "dollar  diplomacy"  and 
cheapened  into  doing  the  work  of  the  dun,  was  averted.  The 
investment  of  surplus  revenue  in  foreign  lands — the  cause 
of  so  many  petty  wars  waged  by  modern  European  Powers 
— was  to  follow  the  same  rules  and  take  the  same  risks  as 
in  ordinary  business  at  home.  The  United  States  was  saved 
from  the  scandals  that  cling  to  the  names  of  more  than  one 
European  government,  in  exploiting  for  selfish  gain,  the 
weaker  races  and  peoples  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  the  quiet  victories  of  peace,  under  the  stars 
and  stripes,  "no  less  renowned  than  those  of  war",  went  on. 
Men  of  science,  with  the  spirit  of  the  martyr,  liberated 
Cuba,  the  United  States  and  the  world,  from  the  epidemics 
that  had  swept  off  millions  of  the  human  race.  The  spirit 
and  work  of  this  group  of  army  surgeons  were  morally 
greater  and  personally  nobler,  than  that  in  ordinary  patriot- 
ism ;  for  their  passion  for  humanity's  welfare  rose  above 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  one  country  or  people.  They 
labored  and  died,  not  only  for  their  own  land,  but  for  man- 
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kind.  No  grander  triumphs  of  the  human  spirit  were  ever 
wrought  than  these  silent  victories  won  under  the  stars  and 
stripes.  To  "the  noblest  place  for  man  to  die",  besides  "on 
the  scaffold,  or  in  the  battle's  van"  are  to  be  added  the  labo- 
ratory and  the  hospital,  "where  he  dies  for  man". 

Under  Wilson's  administration  there  were  outbursts  of 
flag  display  and  the  wearing  on  the  person  of  the  national 
emblem,  besides  decoration  and  pageantry,  such  as  were 
never  witnessed  before,  excelling  even  the  days  of  '61.  The 
stars  and  stripes  were  seen  everywhere.  The  old  estrange- 
ments between  North  and  South  were  forgotten  in  the  new 
burst  of  splendor.  This  flag-revival  was  caused  by  the  dis- 
orders in  Mexico,  for  these,  by  overflow  into  the  United 
States,  thus  violating  our  frontiers,  caused  the  movement  of 
both  regulars  and  militia,  in  large  numbers,  to  the  south- 
western borders.  Their  soldierly  experiences,  during  the 
summer  of  1917,  served  to  make  patent  also  the  defects  of 
our  military  system. 

No  nobler  use  of  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
has  ever  been  made,  in  the  state  papers  and  addresses,  by 
any  one  in  the  long  line  of  American  presidents,  than  by 
Woodrow  Wilson.  In  his  address  on  Flag  Day,  June  14, 
1917,  he  set  forth  the  philosophy  of  American  history,  as 
embodied  in  its  symbol,  the  stars  and  stripes,  which  was 
"created  by  the  experience  of  a  great  people  and  nothing  is 
written  upon  it  that  has  not  been  written  by  their  life.  It  is 
the  embodiment,  not  of  a  sentiment,  but  of  a  history".  Pay- 
ing tribute  of  praise  to  the  unknown  men  who  had  made  the 
nation,  he  referred  to  "the  unseen  marching  host  back  of  all 
of  us".  He  declared  that  "the  heart  of  America  shall  inter- 
pret the  heart  of  the  world."  To  this  utterance,  millions,  in 
their  souls,  responded  "Amen". 

The  purchase  of  the  Danish  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
1917,  has  made  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  one 
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that  is  ever  in  sunlight,  for  on  it  the  sun  never  sets.  Until 
St.  Croix  came  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  our  eastern  limit 
was  Culebra,  near  Porto  Rico.  Our  most  distant  point  west 
was  Balabac,  in  the  Philippines.  Both  outposts,  over  which 
"old  Glory"  now  waves,  are  islands.  The  flag  is  raised  at 
sunrise  and  lowered  at  sunset.  As  it  descends  with  the  sun 
on  the  Asian,  it  is  hoisted  with  the  morning  beams  on  the 
West  Indian  Isle. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Emblem  oe  Brotherhood  and  Reconciliation 

EDUCATION  has  been  denned  to  mean  the  turning  of 
sight  into  insight.  A  primrose  to  the  common  man  is 
"nothing  more" ;  whereas,  to  the  superior  man,  it  may  be 
"in  reason's  ear"  a  language,  and,  to  his  eye,  a  science.  In 
the  realm  of  sentiment,  it  may  even  serve  as  the  symbol  of 
law  eternal,  the  sign  and  badge  of  politics.  In  Lord  Bea- 
confield's  buttonhole,  the  primrose  became  the  emblem  of 
empire,  telling  of  mighty  England's  domain  on  the  earth. 

So,  also,  apart  from  its  use,  to  convey  instantly  the  signal 
of  nationality,  even  when  static  upon  a  staff,  or  drooping 
from  a  halyard,  the  flag  in  motion  becomes  a  dynamic,  a 
many-voiced  messenger  of  joy  and  grief,  victory  or  defeat. 
It  may  offer  question  or  suggestion,  make  affirmative  or 
negative  reply,  or  give  notice,  preliminary  to  hostile  or 
friendly  action.  As  covering  a  round  of  necessities,  or  for 
expressing  a  whole  gamut  of  needs  and  emotions,  a  flag  may 
be  as  instant  and  efficacious  as  the  electric  current  when 
translated  into  letters.  The  flag  is  the  ship's  tongue,  utter- 
ing her  speech  and  sending  her  messages  as  far  as,  in  older 
days,  the  eye  could  reach,  and  further  yet  in  modern  times, 
when  natural  vision  is  reinforced  by  the  glass. 

From  times  beyond  record,  men  on  land  had  a  language 
of  signs — notably  our  own  red  brethren  at  home.  Their 
commerce  of  ideas,  the  forms  of  elaboration  or  simplicity, 
and  the  relative  measure  of  seriousness  or  triviality,  might 
vary  among  tribes  and  the  code  might  be  open  or  secret,  but 
it  was  effective.  On  land,  this  voiceless  method  of  commu- 
nication was  pre-ancient. 

On  water,  the  unstable  element,  however,  it  was  different, 
and  only  gradually  did  sign  language  develop  from  the  mast 
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and  deck.  Indeed,  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  flag  was 
wholly  separated  from  the  sails  and  yards ;  and,  by  means 
of  halyards  and  pulley,  given  a  place  of  its  own,  a-peak,  at 
the  masthead,  where  its  full  meaning  could  be  made  so  plain 
that  even  he  who  sailed  swiftly  could  read.  The  flag's  lan- 
guage has  been  so  developed  that  today  even  the  common 
man  comprehends  and  takes  in  most  of  its  messages.  As  so 
many  pages  of  a  book,  that  at  once  holds  his  attention  and 
delights  his  fancy,  are  the  manifestations  of  the  flag. 

It  is  even  true  that  single  colors  may  be  significant  in 
themselves  alone,  apart  from  the  national  or  local  emblems, 
which  the  owners  may  bear,  and  different,  also,  from  any 
assemblage  or  arrangement  of  hues ;  for,  with  no  nation  or 
government,  not  even  in  the  case  of  the  Turkish  green  flag, 
is  a  single  color,  without  some  emblem,  used  as  a  flag,  with 
an  exclusively  political  significance,  but  only  colors  in  assem- 
blage. Such  monochromes  have  a  religious,  or  polemic 
meaning.  In  the  march  of  ancient  Israel  through  the  desert, 
each  tribe  had  a  banner  with  its  color  corresponding,  in  each 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  to  that  of  the  stone  on  the  high  priest's 
breastplate.  In  modern  national  flags,  it  is  rare  that  there 
are  only  two  colors ;  usually  there  are  three  or  more. 

A  flag  of  a  single  tint  means,  when  black,  and  at  sea,  a 
pirate ;  in  prison,  it  is  a  sign  of  death — the  prelude  of  execu- 
tion. If  red,  on  a  warship,  it  is  notice  given  that  artillery 
fire  is  to  be  opened,  unless  surrender  is  made.  On  land,  by 
itself,  it  is  the  sign  of  revolution,  or  anarchy.  Yellow  is  the 
mark  of  the  hospital,  or  of  quarantine.  White  is  the  color 
of  peace ;  for  truce,  when  held  aloft  in  honor,  on  staff  or 
pole;  or  of  surrender,  or  defeat,  when  hoisted  for  visibility, 
or  moved  downward  in  view  of  the  enemy.  To  raise  a  flag 
with  the  field,  or  emblem,  upside  down,  or  reversed,  is  a 
signal  of  distress.  Green  is  the  color  of  Mahomet's  holy 
flag,  the  badge  of  Islam ;  which,  in  place  of  the  Red  Cross, 
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employs  the  Red  Crescent.  Ireland  has  but  one  color,  on 
which  is  laid  the  golden  harp.  "The  wearing  of  the  green", 
once  prohibited,  is  now  free  to  all. 

A  triumph  of  triumphs,  in  modern  civilization,  is  the  Red 
Cross  flag,  covering  acts  of  mercy,  or  of  recovery,  removal, 
or  attention  to  the  wounded,  or  burial  of  the  dead.  Re- 
spected by  all  combatants,  it  is  probable  that  even  when 
there  seems  to  be  a  violation  of  rules,  this  occurs  from  unin- 
tentional mistake,  from  lack  of  clear  discernment,  or  from 
misunderstanding  of  orders  given.  So,  at  least,  we  like  to 
believe. 

A  notable  extension  of  flag  language  has  been  made 
among  us,  by  sowing  the  stars  on  a  white  field,  enclosed  in  a 
red  border,  indicative  of  the  number  of  men  who  have  gone 
from  home,  society,  church,  or  other  organization  in  mili- 
tary service  ;  the  stars  turning  to  gold,  when  the  "last  full 
measure  of  devotion"  has  been  given.  Loyalty  to  the  gov- 
ernment, shown  in  keeping  the  war  chest  filled,  is  mani- 
fested also  by  the  perpendicular  bars  of  blue  on  the  white 
ground  within  the  red  frame.  As  in  "Old  Glory"  and  in  all 
the  children,  the  red  tint  of  "blood,  which  is  the  life",  must 
enclose  all,  for  "greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

Next  to  color  and  emblematic  device,  in  sign  value  for 
communication,  is  movement.  Here  we  enter  the  region  of 
etiquette,  as  well  as  of  signalling.  To  dip  the  flag  is  to  raise 
it  to  the  top  and  lower  it  again,  one  or  more  times,  in  sign 
of  recognition,  honor,  greeting,  or  homage  paid.  This  is 
not  done  at  a  military  post.  A  token  of  distress  and  of  help 
needed  is  given  by  raising  the  flag  upside  down.  It  is  the 
S.  O.  S.  to  the  eye.  In  the  sign  of  grief,  or  presence  of  the 
dead,  the  flag  is  flown  at  half  mast.  Raised  first  a-peak,  or 
to  the  top,  it  is  lowered  again  to  a  point  midway.  On  Deco- 
ration, or  Memorial  Day,  it  should  thus  remain  during  the 
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sunny  hours.  Right  rules  of  discipline  prescribe  that  the 
flag  be  not  left  flying  on  the  staff,  or  halyards,  through  the 
night ;  but  that  it  shall  be  hoisted  at  sunrise  and  lowered  at 
sunset,  and  always  with  honor  and  ceremony.  For  the  dead, 
when  the  ship's  yards  may  be  cockbilled,  and  on  land  arms 
reversed !  When  the  signs  of  sympathy  of  woe,  or  of  grief 
are  in  evidence,  then  the  flag  covers  the  coffin  or  the 
shrouded  corpse  of  the  brave.  When  before  the  open  grave, 
taps  are  sounded  to  the  answering  hills,  or,  at  sea,  the 
shotted  shroud  is  given  to  the  deep,  how  solemn  seems  the 
starry  flag,  as  one  recalls  the  long  procession  of  the  brave, 
who 

"sink  to  rest 
With  all  their  country's  wishes  blest." 

Our  flag  speaks  the  language  of  conciliation.  In  blend- 
ing history  and  prophecy — the  first  living  in  the  stripes,  the 
second  uttering  its  voice  in  the  stars — "Old  Glory"  tells  also 
of  severed  friendships  knitted  together,  of  brothers  in  the 
same  family,  once  alienated,  but  now  again  in  affection 
under  the  roof  tree  of  the  old  home.  In  July,  1913,  sur- 
vivors of  the  same  armies  that  had  confronted  each  other 
with  steel  and  ball,  in  fire  and  blood,  in  onset  and  defence, 
fifty  years  before  at  Gettysburg,  sauntered  over  the  same 
space ;  and  then,  face  to  face,  with  laughter  and  hands 
clasped  in  friendship,  were  brothers  under  the  flag  of  their 
fathers,  which  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  the 
states,  had  gained  fourteen  stars.  On  the  battleground  near 
Vicksburg,  the  Keystone  State  has  raised  a  chaste  memorial, 
eloquent  alike  in  its  simplicity  of  architecture  and  in  the 
sweetness  of  its  diction  : 

"Here  brothers  fought  for  their  principles.  Here  heroes 
died  for  their  country.  And  a  united  people  will  forever 
cherish  the  precious  legacy  of  their  noble  manhood." 
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Yet  to  the  women  of  the  southland  belongs  even  a  greater 
glory.  To  them  we  owe  the  idea  and  initiative  of  Decora- 
tion Day.  This  festival  of  reconciliation,  now  proclaimed 
as  the  duty  and  doctrine  of  the  church  and  of  humanity — 
as  an  example  to  be  followed  over  all  the  earth — fulfills  the 
prophecy  of  swords  become  ploughshares  and  spears  turned 
to  pruning  forks.  On  April  25,  1866,  a  procession  of 
women,  in  solemn  march  to  the  cemetery  at  Columbus, 
Mississippi,  went  forth  like  the  two  who,  to  the  garden- 
sepulchre  of  the  Great  Captain,  bore  spices  and  ointment 
for  the  dead.  These  modern  Marys  carried  flowers  for 
wearers  of  the  grey  and  the  blue  alike.  They  met  no  ra- 
diant angel,  but  there,  and  on  that  date,  was  born  the  new 
national  holiday  of  Decoration  or  Memorial  Day,  now 
promising  to  become  a  world-wide  festival  of  remembrance. 

Before  the  season  of  the  flowers  had  twice  passed  away, 
General  John  A.  Logan,  then  commander  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  on  May  5,  1868,  in  general  orders, 
appointed  May  30  "for  the  purpose  of  strewing  with  flowers 
or  otherwise  decorating  the  graves  of  comrades  who  died 
in  defense  of  their  country".  In  1882  at  the  urgent  desire 
of  the  Grand  Army,  the  name  first  chosen  was  changed  to 
Memorial  Day. 

In  place  of  the  old  Saint's  Calendar  and  the  Church  Year, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  seem  to  be  making  a  new 
Book  of  Days  and  of  holidays.  These,  in  the  main,  pa- 
triotic or  in  appreciation  of  ancestors,  or  of  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  ties  of  human  brotherhood,  are  becoming  almost 
as  numerous  as  holy  days  in  Italy  or  Spain.  Without  na- 
tional legislation,  most  of  the  states  have  made  Memorial 
Day  a  legal  holiday. 

Around  the  world,  the  beautiful  American  custom,  with 
the  ritual  of  the  flowers  and  the  flags,  has  spread  and 
touched  the  heroes  of  many  lands.    Joining  with  our  sailors, 
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marines  and  soldiers,  march  the  men  of  other  nations,  Japa- 
nese, French,  and  always  the  British,  all  over  the  earth. 
Because  of  this  example,  of  a  government's  oblivion  of  the 
past  and  a  nation's  forgiveness,  Japan  has  excelled  even 
some  nations  called  Christian,  in  honor  paid  to  the  memoiy 
and  on  the  graves  of  men  once  in  arms  against  her ;  while 
Scotsmen  send  wreaths  to  hang  on  the  great  cairn  of  Cullo- 
den,  and  raise  a  statue  to  Lincoln  in  Scotland's  chief  city. 
It  is  "from  scenes  like  these  Old  Scotia's  (greater)  gran- 
deur springs".  Yet  perhaps  France  leads  all  in  honor  to  the 
American  dead.  On  her  soil  our  brothers  have  given  "the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion",  for  her  and  for  humanity. 

This  chapter,  on  memorials  and  reconciliation,  was  writ- 
ten within  a  few  yards  of  Fountain  Place,  in  Ithaca,  the  city 
founded  by  Washington's  Surveyor-General,  Simeon  De 
Witt.  Here  lived  my  friend  and  neighbor,  Francis  Miles 
Finch.  On  reading  of  the  Mississippi  women's  impartial 
tribute,  he  penned  the  poem  of  "The  Blue  and  the  Grey". 
It  was  one  of  the  first  great  voices  of  fraternity  and  recon- 
ciliation out  of  the  North  to  the  South,  raised  after  fratri- 
cidal war.  Flowing  out  of  a  patriot's  heart,  it  was  as  waters 
of  healing.  "Floating  away,  as  the  mountain's  spray",  it 
cooled  passion  and  cleansed  prejudice.  The  wounds  of  war 
soon  closed  with  those  who  felt  the  pathos  of  Judge  Finch's 
poetic  numbers.  The  sweet  singer  of  Yale  helped,  by  his 
song,  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  prophet-pictured  city  of  the 
Union,  in  whose  streets  play  boys  and  girls,  who  forget  their 
fathers'  quarrel. 

Yet  "God  in  his  world"  has  already  set  us  first  the  exam- 
ple. Does  not  De  Quincy  tells  us  of  "battlefields,  which 
nature  had  long  since  healed  and  reconciled  to  herself  with 
the  sweet  oblivion  of  flowers"?  In  human  history,  also, 
have  not  even  we,  who  march  "in  the  foremost  files  of  time", 
improved  on  the  Old  World's  models?     In  the  first  of  the 
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fatherlands,  they  have  set  us  the  great  example.  On  Brit- 
ain's battlefields,  as  I  have  seen,  there  are  monuments, 
reared  in  equal  honor,  to  those  once  opposed  in  arms,  both 
in  the  older  and  medieval  wars,  and  in  the  later  strife  of 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier.  "With  a  touch  impartially  ten- 
der", Britons  honor  their  dead. 

England  nominally  "conquered"  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Ireland ;  yet  in  the  world-war  time,  behold  Balfour  and 
Haig  the  Scotsmen,  Lloyd  George  the  Welshman,  Kitchener 
the  Irishman — honor  to  his  memory — leaders  in  high  places ; 
while  men  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  whose  ancestors  were 
tortured  and  put  to  death,  now  sit  in  the  chairs  of  highest 
judicial  service.  Surely  England  is  a  better  country  to  dwell 
in,  and  to  live  and  die  for,  because  of  the  closer  knitting 
together  of  the  four  peoples  in  the  British  isles. 

Most  certainly  the  modern,  typical  Briton  is  a  finer  speci- 
men of  humanity,  because  in  him  is  the  blending  of  many 
strains.  Yet  where  and  what  is  the  name  and  word,  com- 
prehending all  and  rightly  descriptive  of  the  "one  new  man" 
of  the  noble  archipelago?  Perhaps  some  term  yet  to  be 
coined  may  include  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
nations. 

Let  Americans  rejoice  that  they,  so  diverse  in  origin,  have 
one  inclusive  name.  B  pluribus  unum.  But  where  is  our 
one  compelling  song  set  to  American  words  and  American 
music? 

If  language  is  the  incarnation  of  thought,  if  the  flag  has  a 
tongue,  it  behooves  us  to  use  the  flag  aright ;  to  avoid  irrev- 
erence, vulgarity,  solecism,  slang  and  obscenity,  in  our  use 
of  our  nation's  most  sacred  symbol.  De  Quincy  has  de- 
clared that  next  to  the  flag  of  his  country  should  be  a  man's 
loyalty  to  his  native  language.  Happy  are  we,  in  America, 
that  statute  law  protects  "Old  Glory"  from  vile  forms  of 
commercialism  and  from  degrading  uses  of  the  national  em- 
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blem.  Yet  there  are  other  considerations,  too  often  for- 
gotten. The  true  lady  and  gentleman  are  governed  more  by 
unwritten  law  than  by  handbooks  of  propriety  or  by  printed 
statutes.  In  that  atmosphere,  in  which  a  well-bred  child 
grows,  or  in  such  a  discipline  as  Annapolis  or  West  Point 
furnishes,  right  habits  and  regulative  ideals,  develop  as  nat- 
urally as  flowers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher,  and  he  whose  example, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  followed  by  others,  must 
have  a  code.  Such  exemplars  require  regulations,  as  surely 
as  a  drillmaster  must  have  his  handbook  of  tactics  and  the 
manual  of  arms.  Yet,  better  than  official  and  formal  rules 
issued  by  the  authorities,  is  the  spirit  indwelling  in  habits  of 
reverence  and  courtesy.  Whether  and  when  to  sit,  rise, 
bow,  salute,  whether  and  how  to  put  to  ordinary  or  to  spe- 
cial use,  in  decoration,  and,  in  general,  or  to  deport  oneself 
toward  the  flag,  is  best  exemplified  in  the  patriot  as  is  polite- 
ness in  the  true  gentleman.  Without  ostentation,  affectation 
or  vulgarity,  excess  or  deficiency,  he  knows  what  to  do.  He 
is  clothed  with  reverence  to  the  flag  as  with  a  garment.  It 
is  with  no  shallow  thought  or  trivial  emotion,  in  those  who 
know  the  reality,  that  they  award  to  the  officers  of  our  regu- 
lar army  and  navy  a  tribute  of  high  praise  for  their  habitual 
respect  paid  instinctively — out  of  long  habit,  it  may  be,  but 
none  the  less  sincere,  to  the  nation's  most  sacred  symbol.  No 
familiarity  with  the  flag  of  the  stars  and  stripes  can  breed 
contempt  in  those  who  know  its  history  and  feel  what  it  rep- 
resents. "Neither  age  can  wither  nor  custom  stale"  that 
which,  like  the  mercies  of  God,  is  "new  every  morning." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

The:  Material — Bunting 

IN  the  story  of  precious  material  and  the  process  of  ob- 
taining it,  things  ordinarily  trivial  assume  importance. 
In  diamond  cutting,  the  chips  and  dust  from  the  grinding 
and  polishing  are  saved ;  for  the  proverb  ''diamond  cut  dia- 
mond" has  in  it  practical  truth.  In  the  United  States  Mint 
in  Philadelphia,  even  the  dirt  swept  from  the  floor  is 
smelted,  for  it  contains  gold.  The  fumes  from  the  crucible 
carry  the  precious  metal  in  vaporous  particles  far  out  into 
the  air.  We,  who  for  years  lived  next  door,  were  uncon- 
sciously in  a  Danaean  shower.  The  mintmaster  hazarded 
the  conjecture  that  the  roofs  of  the  neighboring  houses  were 
worth  sweeping.  Upon  the  painted  tin  covering  of  a  church 
edifice,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  tall  chimney,  the  broom 
was  applied  and  the  sweepings,  when  refined,  amounted  to 
$900. 

So,  in  the  story  of  the  American  flag,  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  material,  of  which  the  sacred 
symbol  may  be  made,  even  for  the  gaining  of  a  few  grains 
of  historical  truth. 

Apart  from  all  other  reasons,  the  scarcity  of  the  right  sort 
of  stuff,  for  the  production  of  flags  in  the  colonial  era  and 
for  many  years  later,  proved  to  be  a  serious  hindrance  to 
the  multiplication  of  them.  Even  decent  equipment  for 
either  military  display  or  decorative  purposes,  was  scant ; 
for  the  production  of  textiles  by  the  colonies  was  in  its 
infancy.  It  was  not  easy  to  manufacture  a  woolen  fabric, 
which,  besides  being  tough  and  durable,  should  be  light  in 
weight  and  yet  allow  air  and  wind  to  "bunt",  or  sift  easily 
through  it.  Even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  no 
bunting  was  woven  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     The  very 
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flags  under  which  our  fathers  fought  for  their  rights  in  the 
Revolution,  the  war  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War  and  during 
most  of  the  civil  war,  were  made  of  British  or  Dutch  ma- 
terial, which  was  imported  from  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
French  and  Spanish  flags,  when  not  of  silk,  were  cut  from 
linen. 

The  very  word  "bunting",  like  the  thing  itself,  unknown 
in  early  English,  is  of  Dutch  origin.  The  ancient  word  bont 
(the  Dutch  "o"  when  pronounced  in  English  pronunciation 
sounding  more  like  our  short  "u"),  whether  by  itself  or  in 
combination,  has  the  meaning  of  variegated  tints,  or  sundry 
colors,  or  parti-colored,  and  the  proverbs,  which  wittily  illus- 
trate the  use  of  the  word,  are  also  old.  The  Dutch  form  of 
the  word,  "buntine"  found  in  our  older  American  books,  is 
more  modern. 

Most  of  the  regimental  flags,  captured  in  sheaves  from 
the  British  and  Hessions,  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
were  of  silk  and  often  gorgeously  painted,  gilded  or  em- 
broidered. In  a  word,  bunting  was  not  in  general  use  in  the 
England  or  the  Germany  of  that  time.  Of  such  a  costly 
material  as  silk,  probably  few  of  our  Continental  or  State 
flags  were  made.  To  manufacture  the  thirteen-striped 
flags,  required  a  much  larger  amount  of  needlework  than 
those  which  bore  the  double  cross  of  Great  Britain,  or  the 
arms  and  legends  of  German  princes.  When  the  stars  were 
added,  the  amount  of  toil  and  skill  required,  in  the  scissor 
work  and  needlecraft  of  fair  hands,  was  doubled ;  yet,  no 
doubt,  gladly  bestowed.  Probably  most  of  the  American 
silken  flags,  made  as  they  were  by  women,  were  symbols  of 
real  personal  sacrifice;  for  the  material  was  in  most  cases 
furnished  by  the  bodices  and  skirts  of  maidens  and  matrons, 
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which  had  been  made,  fitted  and  worn,  before  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  and  could  not  easily  be  replaced. 

For  flags  and  their  exposure  in  wind  and  rain,  neither  the 
product  of  the  mulberry  leaf,  wrought  by  the  worm,  nor  the 
snowy  growth  of  the  field,  could  take  the  place  of  what 
comes  from  the  sheep's  back.  Silk  frays  out,  and  cotton 
from  the  vat  cannot  hold  color  in  the  storm ;  but  when  the 
flag  substance  was  literally  "dyed  in  the  wool"  and  woven 
into  porous  textile,  it  furnished  the  ideal  material  that 
would  flap,  wave,  flutter,  ripple,  droop,  fold  or  bunch  with- 
out creasing,  roll  easily  or — the  ambition  of  the  color-bearer 
— hold  itself  flat  and  straight  in  the  breeze,  whether  from 
front  or  rear,  without  much  weight.  Hence  the  preference 
of  bunting,  which  above  every  other  competitor,  answered 
all  requirements,  among  those  who  sought  durability,  rather 
than  ornament,  and  took  an  omen  of  cheer  from  the  perma- 
nence of  the  colors. 

After  the  general  blockade,  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  of  the  colonial  ports  by  British  cruisers,  almost  every 
yard  of  silk  imported  had  to  be  brought  from  Holland,  or 
France,  reaching  our  cities  chiefly  through  St.  Eustatius. 

So  hard  was  bunting  to  obtain  in  1780,  that  Rebecca 
Young  (grandmother  of  the  lady  who  made  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  on  Fort  McHenry),  who,  in  her  shop  on 
Walnut  street  near  Third,  made  "colours"  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  as  her  advertisement  in  the  Philadelphia  papers  de- 
clared, added  also  "N.  B.  Any  person  having  Bunting  for 
Sale  may  hear  of  a  purchaser  by  applying  as  above."  Tra- 
ditionally, she  made  "the  first  flag  of  the  Revolution,  under 
General  Washington's  direction." 

A  curious  side  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject  from  Japan, 
by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  kimono,  only  recently  intro- 
duced among  us,  was  in  the  Holland  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  common  use  as  a  dressing  gown,  or 
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night  robe.  The  Japanese  rok  was  very  popular  with  the 
Dutch.  Associated  as  it  often  was  with  luxury  and  the 
carousal  of  gilded  youth,  the  proverb  applied  to  a  roysterer, 
"He  has  his  Japanese  coat  on",  meant  that  he  was  exactly 
where  the  British  statesmen,  who  from  London  conducted 
military  affairs  during  the  American  Revolution  were ;  that 
is,  often  found  in  the  late  evening,  or  early  morning  hours, 
by  their  valets,  after  having  emptied  the  regulation  number 
of  bottles  of  port — under  the  table.  When  John  Adams 
raised  the  stars  and  stripes  over  his  house,  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  the  Dutch  capital, 
the  metaphorical  garment  of  Japan,  referred  to  in  the  prov- 
erb, was  worn  oftener  in  London  than  in  the  Hague.  The 
wine  of  Oporto  proved  a  potent  ally  of  the  United  States 
during  that  era,  when  the  saying,  "as  drunk  as  a  lord",  had 
an  intimate  relation  to  well-observed  facts  in  the  misman- 
agement, in  London,  of  King  George's  enterprises  in  Amer- 
ica, by  bibulous  ministers.  For  "muddling  through"  mili- 
tary and  other  affairs,  no  critics  are  severer  upon  the  British 
War  Office  than  are  the  British  themselves. 

The  makers  of  the  stars  and  stripes  relied  more  on  the 
sheep  than  on  the  worm  for  their  material,  yet  the  story  of 
both  silk  and  woolen  manufacture  in  America  has  in  it  ele- 
ments of  fascination,  some  of  these  being  decidedly  political. 
Rows  of  mulberry  trees  in  old  Philadelphia,  and  the  original 
name  of  one  of  her  principal  streets,  now  called  Arch,  but 
formerly  Mulberry,  tell  how  earnestly  our  fathers  tried  to 
introduce  the  silk  industry,  by  first  providing  food  for  these 
humble  servants  of  man.  When  the  selfish  policy  of  the 
English  Parliament  injured  not  only  the  colonists,  but  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  weavers,  tens  of  thousands  of  these  skilled 
workers  came  to  America.  In  Philadelphia  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  great  and  permanent  prosperity  of  that 
city  in  textiles.     The  ships,  on  arriving,  might  or  might  not 
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contain  the  articles  prohibited  in  the  Navigation  Acts,  but 
the  potency  of  future  rivalry  with  the  old  country  was  there. 
The  woolen  industry  was  established  and  sheep  culture  en- 
couraged. 

The  story  of  how  our  ancestors,  especially  those  of  the 
feminine  half,  denied  themselves  their  favorite  drink — 
abstinence  from  tea,  then  meaning  a  social,  as  well  as  a  per- 
sonal and  gastronomic  hardship — has  often  been  told.  The 
other  instance,  of  self-denial  from  spring  lamb  and  too  ten- 
der mutton,  has  not  found  poet  or  chronicler.  Yet  this 
virtue  of  abstinence  at  the  dinner  table  was  practiced,  in 
order  that  sheep  might  multiply  and  the  wool  harvest 
abound.  The  eastern  colonies  led  in  the  woolen  industry, 
but  less  because  of  their  flocks  of  sheep  than  through  ingen- 
ious application  of  methods.  The  one  special  article  of 
bunting  was,  however,  not  made  in  America  until  1854. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  enjoys  the  honor  of  first  production, 
when  a  wool- working  plant  built  by  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Mansur, 
was  converted  into  a  woolen  mill,  by  Messrs.  Gifford  and 
Kennedy.  The  old  building  was  enlarged,  so  that  with 
superior  equipment  it  was  enabled,  within  twenty  years,  to 
turn  out  one  hundred  thousand  yards  of  cloth  monthly.  At 
first,  however,  the  amount  of  bunting  produced  was  too 
small  to  attract  attention. 

The  United  States  Bunting  Company  of  Lowell  was 
founded  largely  by  the  efforts  of  General  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler, and  was  probably  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  make 
a  speciality  of  this  one  article  of  worsted  stuff  for  flag  use. 
Writing  in  1872,  General  Butler  declared  that, 

"No  American  ship  ever  fought  under  a  yard  of  Ameri- 
can bunting.  We  were  dependent  upon  England  during  the 
whole  of  the  war  for  the  material  of  the  American  flag.  The 
worsted  article,  of  which  it  is  composed,  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully manufactured  here During  the  war,  while 
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it  cost  in  England  no  more  than  it  did  before  the  war  and 
does  now,  the  English  manufacturers  put  up  the  price  to 
some  thirty-six  dollars  in  gold,  while  for  the  cost  of  its 
manufacture  (the  finest  standard  quality)  was  between 
eight  and  nine  dollars  in  gold.  Congress  passed  an  act,  giv- 
ing the  preference  to  American  bunting,  and  also  put  on  a 
tariff  which,  I  admit,  was  highly  protective.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  a  single  manufactory  being  started,  the 
price  of  the  finer  qualities  of  bunting  has  been  brought  down 
to  ten  dollars  in  gold,  and  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  American  flag,  so  that  it  presents  an 
appearance  of  which  any  American  may  well  be  proud,  as 
an  American  manufacture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  memories 
that  close  [cluster?]  around  it.  Formerly  that  flag  was 
made  by  sewing  together  bits  of  bunting,  and  for  stars  to 
make  the  Union,  seventy-two  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  were 
sewed  upon  it.  Now,  a  beautiful  star  is  colored  in  by  press- 
dyeing,  and  a  very  much  superior  flag  is  made." 

In  further  illustration  of  the  situation  in  1865,  Dr.  John 
L.  Hayes,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  in  the  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  Sep- 
tember 6,  of  that  year  (1865),  said: 

"The  only  protection  which  the  manufacturer  has  is  his 
superior  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  styles  which  will  suit 
the  American  fancy.  The  English  manufacturers  are  not 
quick  enough  to  learn  our  styles,  although  it  is  said  they  had 
given  large  orders  for  Philadelphia  hosiery  to  imitate  our 
fashions.  One  mortifying  result  of  this  absolute  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  the  English  worsted  manufacture  is,  that 
we  actually  make  no  bunting.  To  our  shame  be  it  spoken, 
all  our  flags  are  grown,  spun,  woven  and  dyed  in  England ; 
and  on  the  last  4th  of  July,  the  proud  American  ensigns 
which  floated  over  every  national  ship,  post  and  fort,  and 
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every  patriotic   home,   flaunted   forth   upon  the  breeze  the 
industrial  dependence  of  America  upon  England." 

Correcting  the  statement  made  above,  by  reference  to  the 
actual  date  of  the  first  manufacture  of  American  bunting  at 
Fitchburg,  in  1854,  but  in  small  quantity,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Lowell,  in  Massachusetts,  a  city  founded  after  the 
Revolutionary  War,  is  now  the  centre  of  the  bunting  indus- 
try. Several  companies  take  their  name  from  this  textile. 
The  demand,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  world  war,  has 
enormously  increased  and  the  output  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  year  1917,  was  about  a  million  yards.  No  bunting 
now  needs  to  be  imported. 

Under  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Captain 
Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  a  comparative  test  of  the  merits  of 
the  Britsh  and  American  product  was  made,  and  continued 
from  December  30,  1865,  to  January  25,  1866,  and  Com- 
mander S.  Nicholson  made  report  of  the  friendly  rivalry. 

The  two  American  ensigns,  one  of  English  and  the  other 
of  American  bunting,  were  hoisted  on  the  ship  house,  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  at  10  A.  M.,  in  the  most  stormy 
time  of  the  year. 

Until  January  7,  no  perceptible  change  was  noticed,  ex- 
cept the  inevitable  whipping  out  in  the  fly,  with  first  sugges- 
tions of  fading,  and  of  cockling  in  the  "union"  of  both  flags. 
On  the  eighth,  "the  flags  whipping  out,  the  American  bunt- 
ing less  than  the  English." 

On  the  9th,  "The  English  bunting  giving  way  in  several 
new  places ;  very  little  change  in  American  bunting." 

By  January  16,  with  slight  or  gradually  varying  fortunes 
as  to  the  usual  diseases  to  which  flags  are  subject  in  color  and 
fraying,  the  report  is :  "The  American  bunting  wearing 
much  better  than  the  English  bunting.  Eleven  rents  in  the 
English,  three  in  the  American." 
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The  undyed  portion  stood  the  stormy  test  better.  On  the 
19th  the  report  is :     "No  white  bunting  has  yet  given  away." 

During  the  next  five  days  both  flags  were  "giving  way"  in 
the  wintry  winds,  snow  and  rain,  "the  American  bunting 
holding  out  best." 

On  Thursday,  January  25,  the  final  report  was  rendered : 
"Both  flags  giving  away  rapidly ;  the  English  bunting  most ; 
and,  on  account  of  the  severe  weather,  were  not  again 
hoisted,  but  were  dried,  preparatory  to  forwarding  them  to 
the  Bureau  for  inspection." 

Apart  from  the  verdict  in  favor  of  home-made  goods,  one 
sees  how  rapidly,  in  wet  and  windy  weather,  flags  thrown  to 
the  breeze  wear  out.  The  tradition  in  the  United  States 
Navy  is  never  to  wash  a  flag,  but  to  keep  it  as  clean  as  possi- 
ble during  its  life,  and  then  to  retire  it  from  service  with 
honor  by  giving  it  to  the  flames. 

American  bunting,  like  the  flag  made  from  it,  has  stood 
the  test.     Its  fast  colors  are  "warranted  not  to  run". 


CHAPTER  XXV 

The:  Call,  of  the:  Flag 

r  TOW  we  all,  children  of  fathers  from  many  lands,  be- 
«*■  -*■  came  Americans  is  one  of  the  political  miracles  in  the 
world's  history.  Deus  fecit !  Other  national  and  imperial 
composites  have  been  made  by  force,  but  ours  through  free- 
dom. The  motto,  e  pluribus  unum,  of  our  life  as  a  nation, 
which  illustrates  it,  is  the  expression,  also,  of  the  dominat- 
ing principle.  Ours  is  the  story  of  development  from  many 
elements,  into  one  organism,  from  a  chaotic  mass,  of  hetero- 
geneous communities  and  of  elemental  potencies,  into  a  vital 
unity. 

There  have  been  manifold  and  powerful  forces — those  of 
the  family,  clan  and  horde,  and  those  feudal,  imperial,  royal, 
Christian  and  international — that  brought  mankind  together. 
These,  in  their  time,  have  given  cohesion  to  society,  in  each 
case  producing  a  political  entity  capable  of  influencing  all 
humanity  for  good.  Of  all  the  shaping  forces,  thus  far 
visible  in  the  world,  those  which  generated  and  unified  the 
American  republic  have  not  been  least  in  potency.  They 
have  shown  themselves  able  not  only  to  create  a  nation,  but 
to  uplift  the  race.  Surely  the  success  of  democracy,  and  of 
government  by,  of,  and  for  the  people,  over  so  large  a  terri- 
tory and  formed  out  of  so  many  and  diverse  elements,  is  the 
prototype  of  organized  humanity — "the  parliament  of  man, 
the  federation  of  the  world".  Does  any  one  flag  as  well 
express  on  its  face,  and  in  its  history,  the  fruition  of  Tenny- 
son's dream  of  "the  federation  of  the  world"  as  that  of  the 
stripes  and  stars? 

Apart  from  the  vision  of  the  prophets  and  bards  of  the 
ancient  world,  belief  in  these  ultimate  ideals  and  forces  has 
been  the  faith  of  many  a  modern  wielder  of  pen  or  sword — 
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of  William  the  Silent,  of  Washington,  of  Lincoln  and  of 
Wilson,  of  Harding  and  of  Coolidge.  These  men  and  their 
fellow  believers  demonstrated  the  fact  that  abstract  princi- 
ples of  truth,  right  and  justice,  can  be  made  living  realities. 
As  embodiment  of  a  people's  hopes  and  yearnings,  Wash- 
ington gave  liberty  to  a  nation,  Lincoln  to  a  race,  and  Wil- 
son, as  the  voice  and  hand  of  the  American  people,  has 
helped  to  free  the  world  and  make  it  "safe  for  democracy". 
Our  national  ideal — right  makes  might — has  become  that  of 
the  civilized  world.  Our  task  is  now  to  make  democracy 
safe  for  the  world. 

Ever  ready  to  test  creed  and  theory  by  their  own  exper- 
ience and  practice,  and  by  reference  to  what  their  fellowmen 
before  them  have  tried,  our  fathers,  in  forming  a  govern- 
ment, made  the  judiciary  supreme.  Power  must  have  both 
a  regulating  principle  and  a  method.  As  they  had  made 
their  "appeal  to  Heaven",  when  other  just  means  failed,  so 
they  secured,  in  their  system  of  social  order,  a  tribunal  that 
should  save  them  from  themselves.  They  illuminated, 
while  they  illustrated,  the  principle  of  self-control.  They 
surrendered  to  each  other.  They  proved  the  divine  truth, 
that  the  subduing  of  self  was  greater  than  the  conquest  of 
nations. 

Six  great  periods  of  development,  from  the  elements  to 
the  organism,  and  from  diversity  to  unity,  may  be  noted 
since  Puritan,  Pilgrim,  Walloon,  Netherlander,  Cavalier, 
Huguenot,  Palatinate,  Scotch-Irish,  and  men  from  both  in- 
sular and  Continental  Europe,  infused  with  grand  ideas, 
sought  the  land  that  beckoned  to  opportunity. 

I.  The  first  was  that,  in  which  the  Continental  idea,  the 
formation  of  a  union  of  colonies,  began,  and  was  the  shap- 
ing force,  from  1690  to  1775.     In  this  era  the  leading  crea- 
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tive  spirits  were  Jacob  Leisler  in  1689  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin in  1754. 

II.  In  the  second  period,  from  1775  to  1789,  the  idea  of 
independence  of  states,  compacted  in  a  federal  union,  domi- 
nated. This  transition,  from  colony  to  confederacy,  though 
surviving  the  shock  and  test  of  war,  was  found  wanting. 
There  was  no  true  national  union.  Freedom  alone  is  but 
fresh  air  to  breathe.  It  is  not  the  body  itself.  Though  of 
brief  life,  this  form,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
had,  in  1787,  already  waxed  old  and  was  ready  to  pass  away. 
Washington,  Franklin,  Adams,  Hamilton  and  other  leaders 
looked  for  better  things. 

III.  The  period  of  constitutional  Union,  from  1789  to 
1865,  was  one  of  amazing  growth,  even  while  the  nation, 
confronted  with  diverse  and  manifold  problems,  was  giving 
new  world  answers  to  old  world  questions,  in  peace  and  war. 
The  United  States,  the  world's  beacon,  shed  light  on  the 
path  along  which  the  weaker  nations  must  tread  into  free- 
dom that  is  safeguarded  by  constitutional  law.  Marshall, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson,  Webster,  and  Fillmore  and 
Lincoln  were  our  great  leaders  during  this  period. 

IV.  In  the  era  of  national  union,  from  1865  to  1898,  all 
local  and  sectional  issues  having  been  thrown  into  the  cruci- 
ble of  civil  war,  there  emerged  out  of  the  furnace  fires  of 
debate  and  varied  experiences,  a  new  nation,  with  fresh 
potencies  at  home  and  outlook  on  the  world,  able  to  hold  its 
own  against  all  comers,  yet  ready  and  willing,  rather,  to 
befriend  the  weak  and  to  hasten  "the  parliament  of  man". 
Alaska  was  made  part  of  our  domain,  and,  instead  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific  was  discerned  to  be  the  focus  of  the 
world's  future  enterprise.  Lincoln,  Grant,  Seward,  McKin- 
ley,  Roosevelt  and  some  great  men  still  living,  were  our 
torch-bearers  along  this  path  to  the  heights. 
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V.  The  period  from  1898  to  1926,  and  beyond,  is  that  of 
world  politics.  The  cosmic  events  of  1898,  when  armies 
were  transported  across  the  seas  and  over  oceans,  and  when 
islands  of  the  Indies,  East  and  West,  and  in  the  Southern 
and  mid-Pacific  Ocean  were  made  part  of  the  United  States, 
compelled  first  of  all  geographical  adjustment.  The  main 
portion  of  the  United  States  was  now  conceived  as  Conti- 
nental, with  outlying  possessions,  which  soon  included  the 
Panama  Canal  zone  between  the  oceans. 

Even  greater  than  territorial  expansion,  were  the  burdens 
of  the  political  and  moral  responsibilities  increased.  Upon 
the  president  were  thrown  new  duties.  He  was  called  to 
face  problems  from  which  Washington  and  Lincoln  were 
free.  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  others  in  Court  and 
Congress  were  our  leaders,  obeying  the  will  of  the  people's 
resistless  march. 

VI.  "Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last."  The  freedom 
of  the  seas  forbidden,  our  people  slaughtered,  and  their 
property  ruthlessly  destroyed,  the  United  States  was  forced 
into  the  great  world  war.  To  this  grim  task  the  nation 
moved  with  a  whole-heartedness,  unmatched  even  in  the 
days  of  76,  of  1812,  of  1861,  or  of  1898.  The  philosophy  of 
motive  and  purpose  is  summed  up  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
President's  message  of  April  2,  1917,  to  which  no  words 
need  be  added. 

"To  such  a  task,  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  for- 
tunes, everything  that  we  are  and  everything  that  we  have, 
with  the  pride  of  those  who  know  that  the  day  has  come 
when  America  is  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and  her 
might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness 
and  the  peace  which  she  has  treasured. 

God  helping  her,  she  can  no  no  other." 

The  call  of  the  flag  is  the  nation's  "Amen".  Its  language 
is  clear.     In  earth's  landscape, 
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"Two  voices  are  there;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountain — each  a  mighty  voice." 

Are  not  these  voices  symbolized,  yes,  even  seen  and  heard 
in  the  flag?  Do  not  the  stripes — unchangeable  and  pointing 
to  the  past,  as  of  the  mountains,  emblems  of  eternity  and 
that  cannot  be  moved — assure  us  of  the  unshakable  base  of 
a  union  indissoluble,  and  does  not  this  flag  call  us  to  be  loyal 
and  patient,  even  when  grappling  with  the  after-war  prob- 
lems, now  so  vast  ? 

Is  not  the  flag's  blue  field  as  the  ocean,  with  its  voicing  of 
the  waves,  which  "in  wildest  freedom,  strict  law  obey"? 
Eternal  as  the  peaks  of  Shasta  of  California,  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range  in  New  Hampshire,  or  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  in  their  elemental  substance,  force  and 
being,  are  the  ocean  waves.  The  sea  has  unchanging  perma- 
nence, even  in  its  ever-changing  form.  Are  not  the  stars 
in  the  union  "distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea"? 
So,  that  azure  field  of  the  flag,  mirroring  in  its  tint  the  blue 
ocean,  is  not  an  emblem  of  rigidity,  but  of  flexibility  and 
variety.  It  is  ever  capable  of  the  change  caused  by  growth, 
while  yet  remaining  a  true  voice  of  freedom  blending  time 
and  eternity.  Thus  sang  one  of  our  own  patriot  poets  to 
the  waves: 

"Teach  us,  oh  genial  daughters  of  solemn  ocean, 
In  our  lives,  thus  to  combine 
Freedom  and  force  of  rolling  motion 
With  sharp  obedience  to  law  divine." 
This  is  the  call  of  the  flag — to  freedom,  to  duty  and  to 
sacrifice,  yet  in  ever  new  forms.     A  million  men  followed 
our  fathers  in  the  path  of  the  just,  whose  memory  is  eternal. 
The  stripes,  as  in  our  older  English  tongue,  signified   for 
them,  who  faced  the  enemy,  what  we  must  bear,  even,  if 
need  be,  in  vicarious  suffering  for  those  we  love.    Whether 
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in  Flanders  fields  or  in  French  villages,  they  lived  their 
creed,  or  died  for  it. 

The  stripes  in.  the  flag  mean  burdens  to  be  borne  by  the 
living — the  red  bands  recalling  the  blood  poured  out  on  our 
behalf,  while  the  white  lines  speak  of  the  purity  and  justice 
to  be  manifested  in  our  words  and  acts. 

The  stars  in  the  flag  bid  us  rise  ever  to  nobler  heights  of 
vision  and  service  and  to  hold  aloft  undimmed  our  ideals  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  The  pathway  of  duty  is  the  high- 
way to  the  stars,  in  which  they  who  walk  shall  shine  forever. 
For  such  there  is  remembrance  by  Him,  who  has  "forgotten 
to  forget"  his  children. 

Under  such  a  flag  we  can  all  rally,  now  and  always,  for  it 
is  ours  and  our  fathers'. 

"Our  Country's  flag,  in  lines  of  blood, 
Forever  telling  as  it  waves, 
How  side  by  side  our  fathers  stood 
And  died  to  plant  it  o'er  their  graves." 

How  far  the  liberation  of  great  moral  forces,  hitherto 
latent,  will  be  seen  to  have  been  either  affected  or  effected, 
because  of  the  world  war,  begun  in  1914  and  now  happily 
receding  in  distance  and  in  memory,  can  be  discerned  only 
by  the  men  of  prophetic  vision. 

That  these  sentiments,  thus  expressed,  are  not  mere  rhe- 
toric and  that  the  United  States  is  the  "Great  Pacific  Power" 
of  President  Arthur's  naming,  has  been  manifested  in  the 
call  to  disarmament — so  worthily  attended  in  council  at 
Washington,  and  nobly  responded  to  in  act  by  leading  na- 
tions, with  another  call  in  view,  when  President  Coolidge 
discerns  the  psychological  moment.  Surely  our  flag  is  the 
"symbol  of  light  and  law". 

Yet  the  more  profoundly  one  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  discernment,  which  means  true  prophecy,  the  less 
inclined  he  is  to  mere  prediction.     According  to  the  original 
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Hebrew  (not  Latin)  idea,  prophecy  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  mere  prediction  or  foretelling,  but  rather  to  the 
vision  and  the  utterance  of  great  truths,  discerned  through 
cause  and  effect.  It  is  rather  forth-telling.  Yet  unless  the 
whole  trend  of  human  history  is  errant,  the  truth  is,  that 
even  a  nobler  doctrine  is  to  supplant  that  of  "the  Monroe", 
even  one  that  shall  comprehend  in  its  scope  not  only  the 
continent  of  America,  but  the  whole  earth.  "Above  all 
nations  is  humanity."  This  we  believe  is  the  truth  shad- 
owed forth  in  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Even  in  the  latest  expression  in  threefold  form  of  flag- 
lore,  etiquette,  and  ritual,  the  massing  of  the  flags  at  the 
head  of  a  parade  or  public  demonstration,  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  these  emblems  of  sovereignty  gathered  in  the  church 
for  divine  service  by  reverent  patriots,  we  read  the  proofs 
prophetic  of  "a  more  perfect  union"  of  states  and  people. 
However  the  stars  in  the  blue  field  may  multiply — and  who 
can  say  that  they  will  not  yet  number  a  hundred? — the  solid 
foundations  of  national  life  and  power,  as  expressed  in  the 
historic  thirteen  stripes,  will  remain  ever  to  summon  the 
people  of  the  American  commonwealth  to  be  true  to  the 
ideals  of  the  fathers. 

In  all  the  great  formative  movements,  in  the  steps  leading 
to  nationhood,  through  each  period  of  development,  and  in 
every  crisis,  "the  Power  that  bought  and  preserved  us  a 
nation"  has  given  us  leaders.  Trusting  in  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  people,  associated  for  mutual  welfare,  our 
captains  have  gone  forward  in  faith  and  courage,  as  surely 
as  did  Abraham,  Moses  and  Joshua,  or  any  in  the  long  roll 
of  heroes,  who  were  not  disobedient  to  the  vision  of  ever- 
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lasting  righteousness.     Their  creed  has  been  their  motive 
power  in  daring  to  do.     It  is  this : 

"For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God 
And  right  the  day  must  win. 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 
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